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WORK  WHILE  YE  HAVE  THE  LIGHT  :  A  TALE  OF  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIANS. 

BT  COUNT  LTOF  TOLSTOI. 

Introduction.  themselves  guilty  of  leading  godless,  un- 

Christian  lives. 

A  NUMBER  of  guests  were  once  gathered  “  Why,  then,  go  on  living  in  this  mis- 
together  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  a  erable  way  V  ’  exclaimed  a  youth  who  had 
rich  man,  and  it  came  to  pass  one  day  taken  paii  in  the  discussion  :  **  why  con- 
that  their  conversation  took  a  serious  turn,  tinue  to  do  what  we  ourselves  condemn  ? 
the  theme  being  human  life.  They  dis-  Are  we  not  masters  of  our  own  lives,  free 
cussed  persons  who  were  present  and  per-  to  modify  and  change  them  at  our  will  ? 
sons  who  were  absent ;  but  they  were  un-  About  one  thing  we  are  all  perfectly 
able  to  find  among  all  their  acquaintances  clear  ;  our  luxury,  our  effeminacy,  our 
one  single  man  who  was  satisfied  with  his  riches,  but  more  than  all  else  our  over¬ 
life.  Not  that  any  one  of  them  had  rea-  whelming  pride  and  our  consequent  isola- 
son  to  grumble  at  fortune  ;  but  not  one  tion  from  our  brethren  are  hurrying  us  on 
of  them  could  pretend  to  look  upon  the  to  irreparable  ruin.  In  order  that  we  may 
life  he  was  leading  as  one  worthy  of  a  become  distinguished  and  wealthy  we  are 
Christian.  They  all  admitted  that  they  forced  to  deprive  ourselves  of  ail  that  con- 
were  squandering  away  their  existence  in  stitutes  the  joy  of  human  life  :  we  live 
a  worldly  manner,  caring  only  for  them-  huddled  together  in  cities,  we  grow  lax 
selves  and  their  families,  taking  no  thought  and  enervated,  undermine  our  health  and  f 
of  their  neighbor  and  still  less  of  God.  in  spite  of  all  our  amusements  die  of 
Such  was  the  gist  of  their  remarks,  and  ennui  and  of  regret  that  our  life  is  so  far 
they  were  singularly  unanimous  in  finding  removed  from  what  it  should  be.  Now, 
Nrw  Srrizs. — Yol.  LQ.,  No.  6.  46 
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why  should  we  live  so,  why  thus  ruthlessly 
blast  our  whole  life,  wantonly  trample 
upon  a  priceless  boon  conferred  upon  us 
by  God  ?  I,  for  one,  will  no  longer  de¬ 
base  myself  by  living  as  heretofore.  My 
unfinished  course  of  studies  I  will  cast  to 
the  winds,  for  they  can  lead  me  to  naught 
else  but  that  bitterly  painful  existence  of 
which  you  are  all  now  complaining.  I 
will  renounce  my  estates  and  retire  to  the 
country,  where  1  shall  spend  all  my  time 
with  the  poor.  I  will  work  in  their  midst, 
will  inure  myself  to  such  manual  labor  as 
they  perform,  and  should  my  intellectual 
culture  be  needful  to  them,  I  will  impart 
it,  not  through  the  medium  of  establish¬ 
ments  and  books,  but  directly,  living  and 
working  among  them  as  among  brothers. 
Yea,”  he  concluded,  casting  an  interroga¬ 
tive  glance  at  his  father,  who  stood  there 
listening  to  hU  words,  ”  I  have  taken  my 
decision.” 

‘‘  Your  desire  is  noble  at  bottom,”  said 
his  father,  “  but  it  is  the  unripe  fruit  of 
an  undeveloped  brain.  To  you  everything 
appears  thus  feasible,  because  you  have 
not  yet  tasted  life.  What  would  become 
of  ns  and  the  world  at  large  if  we  were  to 
pursue  everything  that  seemed  good  and 
desirable  !  The  realization  of  all  these 
desirable  things  is  generally  very  diflicult 
and  complicated.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
make  headway  even  along  a  smooth  and 
well- beaten  track  ;  but  how  hard  must  it 
not  be  when  we  have  to  set  to  work  to 
make  new  roads  of  our  own  !  Such  a 
task  is  only  for  those  memtrers  of  the 
community  who  have  grown  perfectly  ma¬ 
ture  and  have  assimilated  the  highest  and 
best  that  is  accessible  to  man.  To  you 
the  ordering  of  life  upon  wholly  new  lines 
seems  mere  child’s  play,  because  to  you 
life  is  still  a  sealed  book.  This  is  the 
outcome  of  the  thoughtlessness  and  pride 
of  youth.  Hence  it  is  that  we  sedate  peo¬ 
ple,  older  in  years  and  wiser  in  knowledge, 
are  indispensable,  in  order  to  moderate 
your  fiery  outburst  and  give  you  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  our  experience,  while  it  js  your  duty 
to  submit  to  us  and  be  guided  by  our 
riper  wisdom.  Yours  will  be  a  life  of 
activity  in  future  years  :  at  present  you 
arc  in  a  period  of  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Wait  till  your  education  is  com¬ 
pleted  ;  finish  your  studies,  develop  your 
faculties  to  their  fullest  capac’ty,  stand  on 
your  own  legs,  form  your  own  convictions 
and  then  adopt  the  new  life  you  have  been 


sketching  for  us,  if  you  feel  that  you  pos¬ 
sess  the  needful  stren^h.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent  you  are  only  expected  to  obey  those 
who  are  guiding  you  for  your  own  good 
and  you  are  not  called  upon  to  remodel 
human  life  on  a  new  basis.” 

The  young  man  remained  silent,  and 
his  elders  agreed  that  his  father’s  advice 
was  sound. 

‘‘You  are  perfectly  right,”  cried  a 
married  man  of  middle  age,  addressing  his 
remarks  to  the  last  speaker.  ‘‘No  doubt 
our  young  friend  there,  utterly  devoid  as 
he  is  of  experience,  may  easily  go  astray 
in  his  gropings  after  new  ways  in  the 
labyrinth  of  life,  nor  can  his  resolve  be 
seriously  regarded  as  steadfast.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  we  are  all  agreed 
that  the  lives  we  are  leading  run  counter 
to  the  promptings  of  our  consciences  and 
are  productive  of  no  good  results  to  our¬ 
selves.  Hence  we  cannot  but  look  with 
favor  on  the  desire  to  effect  a  thorough 
change  in  our  manner  of  living,  tbir 
young  friend  there  may,  likely  enough, 
mistake  his  own  fancy  for  a  logical  con¬ 
clusion  worked  out  by  his  reason,  but  I 
am  no  longer  a  young  man  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  1  think  and  feel  on  the  subject. 
Vollow  ing  attentively  the  discussion  that 
has  taken  place  here  this  evening,  the 
selfsame  thought  that  occurred  to  him 
suggested  itself  to  me.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  to  me  that  the  life  I  am  leading 
cannot  possibly  confer  upon  me  happiness 
or  peace  of  conscience.  Reason  and  ex¬ 
perience  alike  emphatically  urge  this  truth 
upon  me.  What,  then,  am  I  waiting 
for  f  From  morning  to  night  I  am  toiling 
and  moiling  for  my  family,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  myself  and  my  family,  far  from 
living  in  harmony  with  God’s  will,  arc 
sinking  day  by  day  deeper  and  deeper  in 
the  slough  of  sin.  You  work  hard  for 
your  family,  but  in  the  long  run  your 
family  is  not  one  whit  the  better  for  your 
labor,  because  your  efforts  are  not  a  real 
benefit  to  it.  Hence  I  often  ask  myself 
whether  it  would  not  be  much  better  if 
I  were  to  change  my  life  completely  and 
realize  the  ideas  which  our  young  friend 
there  has  so  clearly  set  before  us,  taking 
no  thought  of  my  wife  or  children,  but 
caring  only  for  my  soul.  It  is  not  with¬ 
out  reason  that  Paul  says  :  ‘  He  that  is 
married  careth  for  the  things  that  are  of 
the  world,  how  he  may  please  his  wife. 
...  He  that  is  unmarried  careth  for  the 
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thin|:i^  that  belong  to  the  Lord,  how  ho 
may  please  the  Lord.’  ” 

Almost  before  the  speaker  could  recite 
this  short  text  to  the  end  all  the  women 
present,  his  own  wife  among  the  number, 
indignantly  protested. 

‘‘  You  should  have  thought  of  this  long 
l)efore,”  exclaimed  an  elderly  lady  who 
had  been  attentively  listening.  “  Yon 
have  made  your  bed,  and  must  lie  in 
it.  That  would  be  a  pretty  state  of  things 
in  which  every  one  who  found  it  difficult 
to  maintain  his  wife  and  family  might 
shirk  his  duty  by  merely  signifying  a  wish 
to  save  his  soul.  This  is  but  fraud  and 
baseness.  A  man  ought  to  be  able  to 
live  a  good  upright  life  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family  ;  to  save  yourself  alone  needs 
no  groat  art — nay,  more,  it  is  even  con¬ 
trary  to  Christ’s  teaching.  God  com¬ 
mands  us  to  love  others,  and  here  are  you 
wanting  to  injure  others  for  God’s  sake  ! 
The  truth  is  that  a  married  man  has  cer¬ 
tain  well-detined  duties  and  obligations, 
and  he  should  not  neglect  them.  It  is 
quite  a  different  thing  when  the  family  is 
already  cared  for,  brought  up  and  all  its 
members  put  standing  on  their  own  legs. 
Then  you  may  do  as  you  like  for  your¬ 
self.  But  surely  no  one  has  a  right  to  do 
anything  tending  to  break  up  his  family  ?” 

To  this  the  married  man  did  not  assent. 
“  It  is  not  my  purpose,”  he  replied,  “  to 
abandon  my  family.  I  merely  contend 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  bring  up  my  family, 
my  children,  in  an  unworldly  manner, 
not  accustoming  them  to  live  for  their 
own  pleasures,  but,  as  was  suggested  a  few 
moments  ago,  inuring  them  to  want,  to 
work,  teaching  them  to  give  a  helping- 
hand  to  their  fellows  and,  above  all,  to 
treat  all  men  as  brothers.  And  to  this  end, 
it  is  indispensable  to  renounce  distinction 
and  riches.” 

”  It  is  quite  absurd  for  you  to  go  talk¬ 
ing  about  breaking  in  others  to  the  new 
life  while  you  yourself  are  farther  from  it 
than  any  of  us,”  exclaimed  his  wife,  with 
much  warmth.  **  You  have  always  lived 
in  the  lap  of  luxury  from  your  childhood 
upward,  and  why  should  you  now  wish 
to  torture  your  wife  and  children  ?  Let 
them  grow  up  in  pence  and  quiet,  and 
then  leave  them  to  undertake  for  them¬ 
selves  whatever  line  of  life  commends  itself 
to  them,  but  don’t  you  go  compelling 
them  to  embrace  this  way  of  living  or 
that.  ” 


The  married  man  made  no  reply,  but  an 
aged  man  sitting  near  him  delivered  him¬ 
self  as  follows  :  “  It  is  quite  true,  no 
doubt,  that  a  married  man  who  has  ac¬ 
customed  his  family  to  ease  and  comfort 
should  not  deprive  them  of  it  all  of  n  sud¬ 
den.  There  is  also  great  force  in  the 
argument  that  once  the  education  of  the 
children  has  been  begun  on  certain  lines, 
it  is  much  better  to  continue  and  complete 
it  than  to  break  it  off  and  commence  some¬ 
thing  else,  especially  as  the  children  them¬ 
selves,  when  grown  up,  will  not  fail  to 
choose  the  way  that  is  best  for  them.  I 
am  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  is  difficult 
— nay,  and  sinful,  too — for  a  married  man 
to  change  his  life.  It  is  quite  a  different 
matter  with  us  old  men,  whom  God  Him¬ 
self,  so  to  say,  has  commanded  to  do  so. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  myself  :  I 
live  practically  without  any  duties  or  obli¬ 
gations  whatever.  I  live,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  solely  for  my  belly  ;  I  eat, 
drink,  rest  myself,  and  am  myself  dis¬ 
gusted  and  sick  of  it  all.  Now  surely,  for 
me  it  is  high  time  to  abandon  this  wretch¬ 
ed  life,  distribute  my  earthly  goods,  and 
to  live  now,  at  least,  on  the  eve  of  my 
death,  as  God  ordained  that  Christians 
should  live.” 

But  even  the  old  man  found  no  sup¬ 
port.  Ilis  niece  was  present  and  his  god¬ 
child,  all  of  whose  children  he  held  at  the 
baptismal  font,  and  gratified  with  presents 
on  holidays  ever  since,  and  also  his  own 
son.  They  one  and  all  objected. 

‘‘  No,  no,”  said  his  son.  “  You  have 
worked  quite  hard  enough  in  your  time, 
and  it  is  meet  that  you  should  now  rest 
and  not  kill  yourself  outright.  You  have 
lived  for  sixty  years  with  your  tastes  and 
habits,  and  it  is  not  at  this  time  of  day 
that  you  can  think  of  giving  them  up. 
The  outcome  of  any  such  attempt  would 
be  that  you  would  subject  yourself  to 
great  torture  with  no  result  whatever.'  ’ 

“  Quite  so,”  chimed  in  his  niece  ; 
‘‘  and  when  you  are  in  want  you  will  be 
out  of  sorts  and  will  be  always  grumbling, 
and  consequently  you  will  be  sinning  more 
grievously  than  ever  before.  Besides, 
God  is  merciful  and  pardons  all  sinners, 
not  to  speak  of  such  a  dear  good  uncle  as 
yourself.’  ’ 

‘‘  Yes,  and  why  should  we  stir  in  this 
matter  at  all  ?”  a-tked  another  old  man  of 
the  same  age  as  the  uncle.  “  You  and  I 
have  perhaps  two  days  more  to  live. 
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Why  fritter  them  away  in  making  plana 
and  projects?” 

‘‘  How  extraordinary  !’’  cried  one  of 
the  guests.  (He  had  uttered  no  word 
during  the  entire  discussion.)  “  How 
incomprehensible  !  We  are  all  agreed 
that  we  should  live  in  accordance  with 
God’s  law,  and  that  we  actually  are  living 
badly,  sinhilly,  and  are  suffering  in  body 
and  in  soul  in  consequence  ;  and  yet  no 
sooner  is  it  a  question  of  putting  our  con¬ 
clusions  in  practice  than  we  discover  that 
children  should  be  exempted — they,  for¬ 
sooth,  are  not  to  be  disciplined  in  the 
new  life,  but  educated  on  the  old  lines. 
Then  it  is  wrong  for  young  men  to  go 
against  the  will  of  their  parents,  and  so, 
instead  of  embracing  the  new  ideas, 
they,  too,  should  content  themselves  with 
the  old.  Mariied  men,  again,  have  no 
right  to  discipline  their  wives  and  children 
and  inure  them  to  the  new  way  of  living  ; 
and  so  they,  too,  should  live  the  sinful 
life  of  the  past.  As  for  old  men,  it  is 
too  late  for  them  to  begin  :  they  are  not 
accustomed  to  the  hardships  of  the  new 
life — and  besides  they  have  only  two  or 
three  days  left  to  live.  It  appears,  there¬ 
fore,  that  no  one  should  lead  a  good,  up¬ 
right,  spiritual  life — the  utmost  people 
may  do  is  to  discourse  about  it.” 

Chaptkr  I. 

It  happened  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Trajan,  one  hundred  years  after 
the  birth  of  Chiist.  The  disciples  of 
Christ’s  disciples  were  still  in  the  flesh, 
and  the  Christians  of  that  day  held  fast  to 
the  law  of  the  Master,  as  the  writer  of  the 
Acta  of  the  Apostles  tells  us  :  ‘‘  And  the 
multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of 
one  heart  and  of  one  soul  ;  neither  said 
any  of  them  that  aught  of  the  things  which 
he  possessed  was  his  own  ;  but  they  had 
alt  things  common.  And  with  great 
[tower  gave  the  apostles  witness  of  the  res¬ 
urrection  of  the  liOrd  Jesus  :  and  great 
grace  was  upon  them  all.  Neither  was 
there  any  among  them  that  lacked  :  for 
as  many  as  were  [lossessors  of  lands  or 
houses  sold  them,  and  brought  the  price 
of  the  things  that  were  sold,  and  laid  it 
down  at  the  apostles’  feet  :  and  distribu¬ 
tion  was  made  unto  every  man  according 
as  he  had  need.” 

In  those  early  years  of  Christianity 
there  lived  in  the  province  of  Cilicia,  in 
the  town  of  Tarsus,  a  wealthy  Syrian  mei- 


chant  named  Juvenal,  who  dealt  in  pre¬ 
cious  stones.  By  birth  he  belonged  to 
the  poorest  and  lowest  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  by 
the  skill  he  acquired  in  his  calling,  he  ac¬ 
cumulated  considerable  riches  and  won 
the  respect  of  his  fellow-citirens.  He 
had  travelled  much  in  various  lands,  and 
although  he  possessed  no  claims  to  be  re¬ 
garded  afi  learned  or  educated,  he  had  seen 
and  assimilated  much,  and  his  fellow- 
burghers  held  him  in  high  esteem  for  his 
sound  intellect  and  keen  sense  of  jiisiice. 
lie  professed  the  faith  of  pagan  Rome, 
the  religion  to  which  all  rc*[H*ctable  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  Roman  empire  belonged,  and 
whose  forms  and  ceremonies  began  to  l>e 
strictly  enforced  in  the  reign  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Augustus,  and  were  still  rigidly  ob¬ 
served  by  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

The  province  of  Cilicia  is  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  Rome  ;  but  it  was 
ruled  by  a  Roman  governor,  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  every  wave  of  progress  or  retro¬ 
gression  that  passed  over  Rome  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  felt  in  Cilicia,  whose  governors 
were  ever  eager  to  imitate  their  em¬ 
peror. 

Juvenal  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
stories  he  had  heard  when  a  lad  of  Nero's 
life  and  death  ;  it  was  within  his  own 
memory  how  emperor  after  emperor  had 
come  to  an  untimely  end  ;  and  like  a 
shrewd  observer  he  perceived  that  there 
was  nothing  sacred  either  in  the  imperial 
power  or  in  the  Roman  religion — that  both 
were  the  work  of  human  hands  This 
same  native  shrewdness  of  his  served  like¬ 
wise  to  bring  home  to  his  mind  the  futility 
of  rising  up  against  the  imperial  author¬ 
ity,  and  the  necessity — for  his  own  peace 
and  happiness — of  submitting  to  the  es¬ 
tablished  order  of  things.  Yet  for  all  this 
he  was  often  bewildered  by  the  wild  dis¬ 
order  of  the  life  around  him,  especially  in 
Rome  itself,  whither  his  private  affairs  fre¬ 
quently  took  him.  And  at  such  times  he 
was  seized  with  disquieting  doubts ;  but 
he  regained  his  wonted  composure  by  re¬ 
flecting  that  his  mind  was  too  circum¬ 
scribed  to  take  in  every  point  of  view,  too 
undisciplined  to  draw  the  right  conclu¬ 
sions  from  such  facts  as  he  observed.  He 
was  married  and  had  had  four  children, 
three  of  whom  died  young  :  his  surviving 
son  was  named  Julius. 

In  Julius  was  centred  ail  his  love  ;  he 
was  the  object  of  all  his  tender  care.  It 
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was  his  special  endeavor  so  to  educate  and 
train  up  this  boy  as  to  spare  him  in  after 
life  the  excruciating;  pains  which  he  him¬ 
self  experienced  from  his  frequent  doubts 
and  perplexities  about  the  problem  of 
life. 

When  Julius  attained  his  fifteenth  year, 
his  father  confided  him  to  the  care  of  a 
philosopher  who  had  come  to  live  in  the 
town  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  young 
men  and  educating  them.  Into  the 
charge  of  this  teacher  he  gave  his  son, 
and  with  him  his  son’s  young  comrade, 
I’amphilius,  the  son  of  a  freedman  of  his 
who  had  died  some  years  before.  The 
boys  were  of  the  same  age,  both  hand¬ 
some,  manly  young  fellows,  and  good 
friends  to  boot. 

They  applied  themselves  vigorously  to 
their  studies,  and  made  rapid  progress. 
They  were  also  both  of  them  well  con¬ 
ducted.  Julius  showed  a  marked  pre¬ 
dilection  for  literature  and  mathematics, 
while  Pamphilius’  taste  led  him  to  pursue 
the  study  of  philosophy. 

A  year  before  the  completion  of  the 
prescribed  course  of  studies,  Pamphilius 
came  into  school  one  day  and  informed 
the  master  that  his  widowed  mother  in¬ 
tended  to  leave  the  city  for  good  and 
settle  with  a  few  friends  in  the  little  town 
of  Daphne,  that  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
accompany  her  and  make  himself  useful 
to  her,  and  that  he  must  in  consequence 
witiniraw  from  the  ^school  and  bring  his 
studies  thus  abruptly  to  an  end. 

The  master  was  sorry  to  lose  a  pupil 
who  reflected  such  credit  on  his  teacher  ; 
Juvenal  likewise  regretted  the  departure 
of  his  son’s  bosom  fiiend  ;  but  no  one 
felt  the  loss  so  keenly  as  Julius.  But 
Pamphilius  remained  deaf  to  all  their  en¬ 
treaties  that  he  should  spend  another  year 
at  school  and  finish  his  education.  Thank¬ 
ing  his  friends  for  the  many  proofs  of 
their  affection  they  had  given  him,  he 
bade  them  good-by  and  departed. 

Two  years  whirled  past.  Julius  had 
completed  his  course  of  studies  without 
having  once  seen  his  friend.  One  day  he 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  meet  him  on 
the  street  ;  he  asked  him  to  his  father’s 
house,  where  he  examined  and  cross-ex¬ 
amined  him  as  to  where  and  how  he  had 
lived  since  they  parted.  Pamphilius  said 
he  was  still  living  with  hiw  mother  in  the 
same  place. 

“  We  are  not  living  alone,”  he  added. 


“  We  have  many  friends  with  us,  with 
whom  we  enjoy  everything  in  common.” 

‘‘  Ilow  do  you  mean  in  common  ?” 
asked  Julius. 

”  So  that  none  of  us  looks  upon  any¬ 
thing  as  his  own  property.” 

Whv  do  you  do  that,  may  I  ask  !” 

“  Because  we  are  Christians,”  answered 
Pamjthilius. 

“  Is  it  possible  !”  cried  Julius. 

Now,  to  be  a  Christian  in  those  days 
meant  much  the  same  thing  as  to  be  a 
conspirator  in  these.  The  moment  a  per¬ 
son  was  convicted  of  belonging  to  the 
Christian  sect  he  was  arrested,  put  in 
prison,  tried,  and,  if  he  did  not  abjure 
his  faith,  put  to  death.  It  was  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  ail  this  that  terrified  Julius 
when  he  learned  that  his  friend  had  em¬ 
braced  the  new  faith.  He  had  heard  un¬ 
utterable  horrors  attributed  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians.  “  I  am  told  that  Christians  butcher 
little  children  and  eat  them.  Can  it  be 
that  you,  loo,  take  part  in  these  atroci¬ 
ties  ?”  ‘‘Come  and  see  for  yourself,” 
replied  Pamphilius.  ‘‘  We  do  nothing 
out  of  the  common  ;  we  live  in  a  simple 
way,  striving  to  do  nothing  bad.” 

‘‘  But  how,  pray,  is  it  possible  to  get 
along  without  regarding  anything  as  your 
own  property  ?”  ‘‘  We  support  our¬ 

selves.  And  if  we  labor  in  the  service  of 
our  brethren,  they  in  turn  share  with  us 
the  fruits  of  their  tori.”  *'  Well,  but 
how  if  your  brethren  accept  all  your  ser¬ 
vices  and  give  you  nothing  in  return?” 
insisted  Julius.  ‘‘  We  have  no  such  per¬ 
sons  among  us,”  replied  Pamphilius. 
‘‘  People  of  that  bent  have  a  taste  for  liv¬ 
ing  luxuriously  ;  and  it  is  not  in  our  com 
munity  that  they  seek  the  realization  of 
their  desires.  Our  living  is  simple,  not, 
luxurious,  nor  even  couifor  table.” 
‘‘  Yes,  birt  there  exists  a  goodly  number 
of  lazy,  idle  people  who  ask  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  be  kept  and  fed  for  nothing.” 
‘‘  There  certainly  are  such  persons,  and 
we  receive  them  and  give  them  a  hearty 
welcome.  We  lately  had  a  man  of  that 
description — a  runaway  slave.  At  first  he 
led  a  lazy,  good-for-nothing  life  ;  but  he 
soon  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  he  is 
now  an  exemplary  brother.” 

‘‘  What  if  ho  had  not  reformed  ?” 
‘‘  There  are  some  people  of  that  category 
also.  Our  elder,  Cyril,  says  that  it  is 
especially  incumbent  upon  us  to  treat  such 
persons  as  dearly  beloved  brethren,  and  to 
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let  slip  no  opportunity  of  showing  them 
our  love.”  “  But  is  it  possible  to  love 
rascals  ?”  “  It  is  wrong  not  to  love  your 

fellow-inan.”  ”  Tell  me  now  how  you 
can  bring  yourselves  to  give  every  one 
whatever  it  pleases  him  to  ask  of  you  !” 
inquired  Julius.  ”  I  know,”  he  added, 
‘‘  that  if  iny  father  were  to  present  every 
one  with  what  he  wants  and  asks  for,  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time  he  would  be  as 
poor  as  when  be  came  into  the  world.” 

I  cannot  say,”  Pamphilius  made  an¬ 
swer,  “  but  somehow  we  always  have 
enough  to  satisfy  our  needs.  And  if  it 
should  come  to  pass  that  we  have  nothint; 
to  cat  or  to  cover  our  body  with,  we  ask 
what  we  lack  of  others,  and  they  do  not 
withhold  it.  That  happens  but  very 
rarely,  however.  For  my  part,  I  have 
only  once  had  to  lie  down  at  night  with¬ 
out  having  had  my  supper,  and  even  then 
it  was  chiefly  because  I  was  fairly  tired 
out  that  evening  and  did  not  feel  disposed 
to  go  off  to  one  of  the  brethren  and  ask 
him  for  a  meal.” 

‘‘  Well,  of  course,  I  don’t  pretend  to 
know  how  you  manage  these  things,”  ob¬ 
served  Julius,  ‘‘  but  my  father  maintains 
that  if  he  did  not  look  carefully  after  his 
own,  and  if  he  were  to  give  to  ail  who 
come  a-begging,  he  would  very  soon  be 
eaten  out  of  house  and  home,  and  left  to 
die  of  hunger.” 

”  We  don’t  die  of  hunger,”  answered 
Pamphilius.  “  But  you  had  better  come 
and  see  for  yourself.  Not  only  ate  we 
alive  and  not  in  want,  but  we  have  even  a 
superfluity.” 

‘‘  How  do  you  explain  it  ?”  asked 
Julius. 

”  In  this  way.  We  all  profess  one  and 
the  same  law  ;  but  the  degree  of  strength 
we  possess  to  observe  it  varies  greatly  : 
one  roan  being  endowed  with  a  much 
greater  degree  of  it  than  another.  Thus 
one  individual  may  have  already  attained 
to  relative  perfection  in  the  good  life, 
while  another  may  still  be  grappling  with 
the  diflSculties  that  are  met  with  at  the 
outset.  High  above  us  all  Christ  stands 
tletrly  out  with  His  life,  and  it  is  our  con¬ 
stant  endeavor  to  imitate  Him.  In  this 
we  place  our  happiness.  Some  members 
of  our  community,  like  Cyril,  the  elder, 
for  instance,  and  the  woman  Pelagia,  are 
farther  advanced  than  any  of  us  ;  others 
stand  close  behind  them  ;  others,  again, 
are  still  further  behind  ;  but  we  ate,  all 
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of  us,  moving  forward  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  on  the  same  road. 

‘‘  The  pioneers  are  already  near  the  law 
of  Christ — abnegation  of  self — having 
lost  their  soul  in  order  to  find  it.  Men  of 
this  type  want  nothing.  They  feel  no 
pity  for  themselves  ;  and  to  fulfil  Christ’s 
law  they  would  gladly  give  the  last  loaf, 
the  last  garment  to  him  who  asks  for  it. 
There  are  other  weaker  souls  who  cannot 
as  yet  give  up  everything.  They  grow 
faint  and  take  pity  on  themselves.  They 
lose  their  strength  without  their  usual  food 
or  clothing,  and  so  they  cannot  yet  bring 
themselves  to  give  away  everything  de¬ 
manded  of  them. 

*'  There  are  others  still  weaker  than 
these — persons  who  have  only  recently  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  right  road.  They  still  go 
on  living  as  before,  putting  by  many 
things  for  their  own  use,  and  they  give 
alms  only  of  their  superfluity.  Now, 
these  soldiers  of  the  rearguard  give  mate¬ 
rial  support  and  assistance  to  those  who 
fight  in  the  front  ranks. 

”  Moreover  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  ' 
of  that  we  are  all  of  us  entangled  in  the 
web  of  kinship  with  the  Pagans.  One 
brother  has  a  father  still  living  who  is  an 
idolater  ;  he  owns  an  estate,  out  of  which 
he  sends  a  certain  allowance  to  his  son. 
The  son  distributes  it  in  alms,  and  the 
father  in  due  time  forwards  more.  An¬ 
other  has  a  Pagan  mother,  who  commiset- 
ates  her  son  and  sends  him  help.  In  an¬ 
other  case  it  is  the  children  who  are  hea¬ 
thens  while  the  mother  is  a  Christian  ;  the 
children,  anxious  to  insure  the  mother’s 
comfort,  give  her  what  they  can  afford, 
entreating  her  not  to  distribute  it  to 
others.  She  accepts  it  out  of  love  for 
them,  but  forthwith  gives  it  all  away.  In 
other  cases  the  wife  is  a  Pagan  and  the 
husband  a  Christian,  or  else  the  reverse. 

‘‘  Thus  it^^is  that  we  are  all  inextricably 
entangled  ;  and  those  in  the  front  would 
be  happy  to  give  away  the  last  crust  of 
bread,  the  last  rag  of  clothing,  but  they 
cannot,  for  what  seems  the  last  is  always 
succeeded  by  another.  It  is  in  this  wise 
that  the  weak  are  always  being  strength¬ 
ened  in  the  faith,  and  the  same  state  of 
things  explains  why  it  is  that  we  are  never 
without  a  superfluity.” 

To  which  Julius  made  answer  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — ‘‘  If  that  Ikj  so,  it  is  obvious  that 
you  swerve  considerably  from  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christ,  and  put  seeming  in  the  place 
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of  btinjj.  If  you  do  not  give  away  every¬ 
thing  there  i»  no  dififercnce  whatever  be¬ 
tween  you  and  us.  To  my  thinking,  if 
you  once  set  up  to  be  a  Christian,  you 
should  go  about  it  in  a  thorough  fashion 
and  fulfil  every  iota  of  the  law,  giving 
away  everything  and  remaining  a  beggar.” 
“  Truly  that  would  be  beat  of  all,”  assent¬ 
ed  Pamphilius  ;  “  wiiy  do  you  not  do 
so?”  “1  will  when  you  Christians  set 
me  the  example.”  “  Oh,  we  have  no 
wish  to  do  anything  for  the  sake  of  show. 
Nor  should  1  advise  you  to  come  to  us 
and  leave  your  owu  surroundings  merely 
for  the  sake  of  effect.  Whatever  we  do 
is  done  in  virtue  of  our  faith.”  “  What 
do  you  mean  by  the  expression,  ‘  in  virtue 
of  our  faith  ’  ?”  ‘‘  It  means  that  we 

hold  that  salvation  from  the  evils  of  the 
world,  from  death,  is  to  be  found  only  in 
life  as  Christ  understood  it.  As  to  what 
people  will  say  of  us,  it  does  not  matter  a 
rap.  We  live  as  we  do,  not  in  order  to 
please  people,  but  because  we  see  therein 
the  only  means  of  obtaining  life  and  hap¬ 
piness.” 

”  It  is  impossible  not  to  live  for  one’s 
self,”  objected  Julius;  “the  gods  have 
made  it  part  of  our  nature  that  we  should 
love  ourselves  more  dearly  than  all  others 
and  should  seek  our  own  enjoyment. 
And  this  is  precisely  what  you  Christians 
also  do.  You  have  admitted  yourself 
that  the  pity  which  many  of  your  brethren 
feel  is  for  themselves.  They  will  go  on 
gradually  seeking  more  and  more  keenly 
their  own  pleasures,  and  in  a  correspond¬ 
ing  degree  throwing  the  teachings  of  your 
faith  aside  :  and  in  this  they  will  be  doing 
just  as  we  do.’  ’ 

‘‘  No,  not  so,”  replied  Pamphilius. 
”  Our  brethren  are  travelling  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  road,  and  they  never  grow  fainter  and 
weaker,  but  continually  stronger,  just  as 
lire  never  goes  out  as  lung  as  fuel  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  heaped  upon  it.  Such  is  the 
force  of  faith.”  “  Still  I  fail  to  see  in 
what  this  faith  consists.”  ‘‘  Our  faith 
consists  in  this,  that  we  understand  life  as 
Christ  interpreted  it  for  us.”  ‘‘And 
that  is  ?” 

‘‘  Christ  related  the  following  parable  : 
Certain  husbandmen  cultivated  a  vineyard 
planted  by  a  householder,  fur  which  they 
were  bound  to  give  him  of  the  fruit. 
We  who  live  in  the  world  are  these  hus- 
handmen,  and  we  have  to  pay  tribute  to 
God,  to  fulfil  ilis  will.  But  the  people 


who  lived  and  believed  with  the  world 
imagined  that  the  vineyard  was  theirs, 
that  they  had  nothing  to  pay  for  it,  and 
might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it  without  more 
ado.  And  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  sent 
his  servant  to  collect  the  tribute,  but  they 
drove  him  away,  lie  then  dispatched  his 
son,  but  they  killed  him,  thinking  that 
after  this  no  one  would  ever  again  inter¬ 
fere  with  them.  Now  this  is  the  world’s 
faith,  by  which  all  worldlings  regulate 
their  lives,  ignoring  the  fact  that  life  is 
given  to  be  spent  in  God.  Christ  taught 
us  that  the  faith  of  the  vyorld — viz.  that 
it  will  be  better  for  a  man  if  he  drive 
away  from  his  vineyard  the  servant  and 
the  son  of  his  lord  and  refuse  to  pay  trib¬ 
ute — is  false,  because  every  man  must 
either  pay  tribute  or  be  ejected  from  the 
vineyard.  He  taught  us  that  the  things 
which  we  teirn  pleasures — eating,  drink¬ 
ing,  amusements,  etc. — are  not  and  can¬ 
not  be  pleasures  if  we  make  them  our  aim 
in  life  ;  that  they  become  joys  only  when 
we  place  our  happiness  in  something  differ¬ 
ent,  namely  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  will. 
Then  and  only  then  are  these  pleasures  ex- 
peiienced,  as  something  added  to  and  con¬ 
tingent  on  the  performance  of  God’s  be¬ 
hests.  To  wish  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
without  being  at  the  trouble  of  doing 
God’s  will,  to  pluck  out  the  flowers,  as  it 
were,  from  among  the  thorns  of  labor,  is 
as  wise  as  it  would  be  to  pull  the  stalks  of 
flowers  and  plant  them  without  the  roots. 
This  is  our  faith,  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  it 
that  we  refuse  to  go  in  search  of  an  illu¬ 
sion  instead  of  tiuth.  We  know  that  the 
happiness  of  life  is  not  bound  up  with  its 
pleasuies,  but  lies  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
will  of  God,  without  our  entertaining  a 
thought  or  a  hope  of  any  pleasures.  And 
we  live  thus  in  consequence  :  and  the 
longer  we  live  the  more  clearly  we  per¬ 
ceive  that  enjoyment  and  bliss  follow  close 
on  the  performance  of  God's  will,  as  the 
wheels  of  the  cart  follow  the  shaft.  Our 
Master  said  :  ‘  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.’  ” 

Thus  spoke  Pamphilius.  Julius  listened 
with  wrapt  attention,  and  his  heart  was 
touched  by  what  he  heard  ;  but  still  he 
was  nut  quite  clear  as  to  the  significance 
of  all  that  Pamphilius  had  been  saying. 
One  moment  he  suspected  his  friend  of 
attempting  to  deceive  him,  an  instant 
after,  as  he  looked  steadily  into  his  mild 
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truthful  eyes,  he  persuaded  himself  that 
Pamphilius  was  deceiving  himself.  Pam- 
philius  invited  his  fiiend  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  during  which  he  might  study  the 
life  of  their  community  for  himself,  and, 
should  it  please  him,  take  up  bis  abode 
with  them  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
And  Julius  promised  that  he  would. 

He  promised,  but  he  did  not  visit  Pam¬ 
philius,  and,  carried  away  by  the  whirl  of 
life  in  a  large  city,  he  soon  ceased  to  re¬ 
member  him  altogether.  He  seemed  to 
have  an  instinctive  fear  that  the  life  of 
the  Christians  might  prove  too  attractive 
for  him  to  withstand.  He  therefore  pic¬ 
tured  it  to  himself  as  an  existence  in 
which  one  bad  to  renounce  all  the  bright 
sides  of  life.  And  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  himself  to  give  them  up,  because  he 
centred  in  them  the  aim  and  object  of  bis 
life.  He  blamed  and  condemned  the 
Christians,  and  he  set  great  store  by  this 
condemnation.  He  was  apprehensive  lest 
he  might  some  time  or  other  cease  to  con¬ 
demn  them,  and  for  this  reason  he  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  that  offered 
to  seek  for  the  seamy  side  of  Christianity. 
Whenever  and  wherever  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Christians  in  the  city  be  invari¬ 
ably  discovered  some  pretext  in  their  con¬ 
duct  for  censuring  them.  When  he  saw 
them  in  the  market-place  offering  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  sale  be  would  say  to  him¬ 
self  and  sometimes  to  them  :  “  You  pro¬ 
fess  to  own  nothing,  and  yet  here  you  are 
selling  products  for  money,  instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  them  away  for  nothing  to  whoever 
wants  to  take  them.  You  are  deluding 
yoprselves  and  deceiving  others,”  and  he 
refused  to  listen  to  the  arguments  by 
which  they  sought  to  convince  him  that 
it  was  necessary  and  just  that  they  should 
sell  their  wares  in  the  market  and  not  give 
them  away.  Whenever  he  saw  a  Chris¬ 
tian  wearing  a  good  well-made  article  of 
clothing  he  never  failed  to  reproach  him 
with  inconsistency  for  not  having  given  it 
away.  It  was  indispensable  to  his  peace 
of  mind  that  Christians  should  be  wrong, 
and  as  they  never  denied  that  they  were 
in  fault  they  were  always  guilty  in  his 
eyes.  He  looked  upon  them  as  Pharisees, 
deceivers,  whose  force  lay  in  their  high- 
flown  phrases,  and  their  weakness  in  ac¬ 
tion.  And  of  himself  he  remarked,  by 
way  of  contrast  :  I,  at  least,  profess  what 
I  practised,  whereas  you  say  one  thing  and 
do  another.  And  having  persuaded  him¬ 


self  that  this  was  really  so,  he  felt  quite 
reassured  and  continued  to  live  as  before. 

Chapter  II. 

By  nature  Julius  was  gifted  with  a 
mild,  amiable  disposition,  but  like  most 
young  men  of  his  time  and  country,  he 
was  the  owner  of  slaves,  whom  he  often 
punished  in  a  barbarous  manner  either 
when  they  neglected  to  carry  out  his  com¬ 
mands,  or  simply  when  he  himself  was 
nut  of  sorts.  He  was  possessed  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  precious  useless  curiat  and  rich 
costumes,  to  the  number  of  which  he  was 
continually  adding.  He  was  also  fond  of 
theatres  and  spectacles,  and  from  bis  youth 
upward  bad  provided  himself  with  mis¬ 
tresses,  and  often  abandoned  himself  in 
the  society  of  bis  friends  to  gross  excesses 
in  eating  and  drinking.  In  a  word,  his 
life  glided  on  smoothly  and  gayly,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  for  he  could  not  himself 
survey  its  course  ;  it  consisted  entirely  of 
amusements,  so  that  he  lacked  even  the 
time  to  give  the  matter  a  thought.  Two 
years  passed  rapidly  away  in  this  seem¬ 
ingly  delightful  manner,  and  Julius  took 
it  for  granted  that  all  the  years  of  his  life 
must  naturally  roll  by  as  pleasantly  as 
these  two.  But  in  the  nature  of  things 
this  was  impossible,  for  in  a  life  like  that 
which  Julius  led,  it  is  indispensable  to  go 
on  continually  increasing  and  intensifying 
the  amusements  in  order  to  maintain  the 
same  amount  of  pleasure.  If  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  be  enjoyed  quaffing  a  goblet  of 
mellow  wine  in  the  company  of  a  friend 
the  pleasure  cloyed  after  several  repeti¬ 
tions,  and  he  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
drink  two  or  three  such  goblets  of  still 
better  wine  in  order  to  obtain  the  same 
amount  of  enjoyment.  If  at  first  it  was 
pleasant  to  pass  away  an  hour  or  two  in 
conversation  with  a  friend  the  pleasure 
soon  wore  off,  and  in  order  to  spend  his 
time  with  the  same  degree  of  satisfaction, 
it  soon  became  necessary  to  substitute  a 
female  for  a  male  friend,  and  later  on 
even  this  failed  of  its  effect  and  something 
else  was  required.  In  time  this  new  ar¬ 
rangement  proved  a  failure  ;  the  same 
friends,  even  though  female  friends,  l>e- 
come  tiresome  in  the  end  and  have  to  be 
changed.  And  so  with  all  his  amusements 
and  pastimes ;  in  order  to  make  them 
yield  the  same  amount  of  pleasure  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  increase  and  intensify 
them,  to  make  greater  demands  on  the 
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co-oporation  of  others,  and  for  people  who 
do  not  happen  to  be  lulers  there  is  and 
was  but  one  means  of  making  other  peo¬ 
ple  comply  with  one’s  desires,  namely  by 
means  of  money.  It  was  so  with  Julius. 
He  abandoned  himself  to  pleasures  of  the 
body,  and,  not  being  a  ruler,  could  not 
command  others  to  l>e  subservient  to  his 
desires,  so  that  to  purchase  their  cc-opera- 
tion  and  increase  his  pleasures  he  needed 
money. 

Now  Julius’  father  was  a  rich  man,  and, 
as  he  loved  and  was  very  proud  of  his 
only  son,  he  opened  wide  his  purse  to 
gratify  his  every  whim,  stinting  him  in 
nothing.  Julius’  life,  therefore,  was  that 
of  rich  young  men  all  the  world  over — 
one  of  idleness,  luxury,  and  immoral 
amusements,  which  have  always  been  and 
will  always  remain  the  same  :  wine, 
gambling,  and  light  women. 

Hut  Julius’  pleasures  continued  to  ab¬ 
sorb  even  increasing  sums  of  money,  and 
his  sources  of  income  frequently  ran  dry. 
One  day  he  asked  his  father  for  a  larger 
sum  than  usual.  His  father  granted  his 
request,  but  reprimanded  him  for  his 
prt^igality.  He  knew  in  his  heart  that 
he  was  guilty  and  the  reproaches  well 
merited,  but  he  could  not  bear  to  admit 
his  guilt,  and  so  he  lost  his  temper  and 
was  insolent  to  his  father,  as  is  the  way 
with  persons  who  know  themselves  to  be 
in  fault  but  are  unwilling  to  confess  it. 
He  received  the  sum  he  had  asked  for, 
and  speedily  squandered  it.  And  what 
was  still  worse,  he  and  a  drunken  comrade 
of  his  quarrelled  with  some  man  and  killed 
him.  The  city  prefect,  informed  of  what 
had  taken  place,  had  Julius  taken  into 
custody  ;  but  liis  father  succeeded,  after 
considerable  exertions,  in  obtaining  his 
pardon.  During  all  this  time  the  demands 
on  Julius’  purs-},  in  consequeiice  of  the 
troubles  into  '  uich  his  pleasures  landed 
him,  became  greater  and  more  frequent. 
He  borrowed  a  large  sum  of  a  comrade, 
promising  soon  to  refund  it.  Moreover, 
his  mistress  selected  this  time  of  all  others 
to  insist  upon  his  making  her  certain  pres¬ 
ents  ;  she  had  taken  a  fancy,  for  instance, 
to  a  necklace  of  pearls,  and  he  could  per¬ 
ceive  that  if  he  did  not  humor  her  caprice 
she  would  shake  him  off  and  give  him  a 
successor  in  the  person  of  a  wealthy  man 
who  had  made  repeated  attem()ts  to  sup¬ 
plant  Julius.  In  his  straits,  Julius  went 
to  his  mother,  told  her  that  come  what 


would  he  must  have  the  money,  and  that 
if  she  could  not  raise  the  sum  needed  he 
would  put  an  end  to  his  existence. 

The  circumstance  that  he  had  drifted 
into  this  embanassing  situation  he  ascribed 
wholly  to  his  father  ;  to  himself  he  took 
no  share  of  the  blame  :  “  My  father,”  he 
argued,  “  accustomed  me  to  a  life  of  lux¬ 
ury,  and  now  he  turns  round  and  grudges 
me  the  funds  necessary  to  maintain  it. 
If,  in  the  beginning,  he  had  given  me, 
without  any  reproaches,  the  sums  that  he 
gave  me  later  on,  I  should  have  arranged 
my  life  very  comfortably  and  steeied  clear 
of  impecuniosity  and  want.  Hut  as  he 
always  would  dole  out  his  money  in  mites, 

I  never  possessed  enough  for  my  needs, 
and  had  to  have  dealings  with  usurers  who 
suck  me  as  a  spider  sucks  a  fly,  and  now 
that  I  lack  the  wherewithal  to  keep  up  the 
kind  of  life  to  which  I  am  accustomed, 
and  which  alone  beseems  young  men  of 
my  station,  I  am  ashamed  to  meet  my 
fi  lends  and  companions.  And  my  father 
obstinately  refuses  to  put  himself  in  my 
position  and  realize  my  difliculties.  He 
forgets  that  he  too  was  once  young, 
why  it  is  actually  he  whom  I  have  to 
blame  for  everything  I  am  now  enduring  ; 
and  if  he  docs  not  give  me  the  sum  I  now 
demand,  I  will  kill  myself.  That’s  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it.” 

His  mother,  who  had  always  spoiled 
her  son,  straightway  went  to  her  husband. 
He  sent  for  his  son  and  bitterly  reproached 
both  him  and  his  mother.  Julius  made 
insolent  replies.  His  father  struck  him. 
He  caught  his  father  by  the  hand.  His 
father  shouted  for  the  slaves  and  ordered 
them  to  bind  bis  son  and  lock  him  up. 

In  the  solitude  of  his  room  Julius  cursed 
his  father  and  his  life.  His  own  or  his 
father’s  death  suggested  itself  to  his  mind 
as  the  only  issue  out  of  his  present  des¬ 
perate  condition. 

Julius’  mother  suffered  incomparably 
more  than  her  son.  She  did  not  pause  to 
inquire  who  was  really  to  blame  in  all 
this.  She  was  possessed  by  one  sole  sen¬ 
timent — compassion  for  her  unhappy  child. 
She  again  sought  out  her  husband  and  im¬ 
plored  him  to  forgive  the  boy.  Hut  in¬ 
stead  of  listening  to  what  she  had  to  urge, 
he  reviled  her  and  accused  her  of  having 
demoralized  her  son  ;  she  hurled  back  the 
reproaches,  and  the  scene  ended  by  her 
husband  beating  her.  Undaunted  by 
what  had  come  of  her  intercession  with 
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her  husband,  she  yielded  again  to  maternal 
instinct,  which  prompted  her  to  hurry  off 
to  her  son  and  beg  him  to  ask  his  father’s 
forgiveness.  In  return  for  this  sacrifice 
on  his  part  she  promised  to  supply  him 
with  the  sum  of  money  he  needed,  un¬ 
known  to  his  father.  He  assented,  and 
then  she  returned  to  her  husband  and  im¬ 
plored  him  to  forgive  his  son.  At  first 
he  loaded  (nother  and  son  with  reproaches, 
but  at  length  he  agreed  to  pardon  his  son 
on  one  condition — that  he  would  abandon 
his  dissolute  life  and  marry  the  daughter 
of  a  certain  rich  merchant,  whose  consent 
he  undertook  to  obtain. 

“  He  will  receive  money  from  me,”  he 
added,  ”  as  well  as  a  dowry  from  his 
bride  ;  and  then  let  him  begin  a  new  and 
regular  life.  If  he  promises  to  do  my 
will  in  this  matter,  I  forgive  him.  At 
present  I  will  give  him  nothing,  and  on 
his  first  offence  I  will  hand  him  over  to 
the  city  authorities.” 

Julius  accepted  the  terms  proposed  by 
his  father  and  was  set  at  liberty.  He 
promised  to  marry  as  directed  and  to  live 
a  reformed  life  ;  but  he  had  not  the  faint¬ 
est  intention  of  doing  cither.  His  life  at 
home  had  become  a  bell  to  him.  His 
father  never  spoke  to  him  and  was  per¬ 
petually  upbraiding  his  mother  on  his  ac¬ 
count.  His  mother  was  continually  in 
tears. 

The  day  following  his  release  his  mother 
sent  for  him  and  secretly  ga>e  him  the 
promised  jewels  which  she  had  abstracted 
from  her  husband.  “  Here,  take  them 
awa}’,”  she  said,  ”  and  sell  them,  not 
here,  but  in  some  other  city,  and  do  with 
the  proceeds  what  you  say  is  necessary. 
I  will  try  to  keep  their  disappearance  un¬ 
discovered  for  a  time  ;  but  if  it  should 
leak  out,  I  will  put  the  blame  on  one  of 
our  slaves.” 

Julius’  heart  was  greatly  troubled  by 
his  mother’s  words.  He  was  horriSed  at 
what  she  had  done,  and  without  even 
touching  the  precious  stones  ho  imme¬ 
diately  quilted  the  house.  Why  and 
whither  was  he  going  ?  He  knew  not  ; 
but  he  went  on  and  on  beyond  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  city,  longing  to  be  alone, 
and  to  meditate  on  all  that  had  already 
happened  to  him,  and  on  the  unknown 
that  yet  awaited  him.  laiaviiig  the  city 
behind  him  he  entered  a  shady  grove 
sacred  to  the  goddess  Diana,  and  making 
for  a  secluded  spot  he  gave  himself  up  to 


meditation.  His  hist  impulse  was  to 
pray  to  the  goddess  and  implore  her  help. 
But  he  had  long  since  ceased  to  believe  in 
the  gods  of  his  country,  and  he  felt  that 
prayers  to  them  would  be  vain,  succor 
from  them  an  impossibility.  But  if 
they  could  not  help  him,  who  could  i  It 
appeared  strange,  nay,  preposterous,  to 
him,  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  do 
his  own  thinking  in  this  matter  ;  disorder 
and  darkness  tilled  bis  heart.  And  yet 
there  was  no  other  alternative.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  appeal  to  his 
own  conscience,  and  to  scrutinize  in  the 
lurid  light  it  shed  the  main  actions  of  bis 
life.  This  he  did,  and  he  saw  that  they 
were  wicked,  and — what  he  had  never  be¬ 
fore  suspected — foolish.  What  made  him 
torment  himself  so  ?  What  had  impelled 
him  to  waste  all  the  young  years  of  his 
life  thus  wantonly  ?  The  thoughts  that 
these  questions  suggested  had  little  to 
comfort  him  and  much  to  make  him  miser¬ 
able.  What  enhance<l  his  misery  beyond 
expression  was  the  feeling  of  utter  loneli¬ 
ness  that  oppressed  him.  Hitherto  he 
had  had  a  loving  mother,  a  father,  ho  was 
not  without  friends  ;  but  now  he  was 
quite  alone  in  the  universe.  No  longer 
loved  by  any  one,  he  was  a  burden  to 
every  one.  He  had  crossed  every  one’s 
path  in  life,  had  caused  bis  mother  to 
quarrel  with  her  husband,  had  scattered 
to  the  winds  the  wealth  that  bis  father 
had  spent  the  labor  of  a  lifetime  in  accu¬ 
mulating  ;  to  his  friends  be  had  become  a 
disagreeable,  dangerous  rival.  Was  it  so 
strange  then  if,  as  he  supposed,  they  all 
longed  for  his  death  ? 

Brominent  among  the  figures  that  rose 
up  before  his  mind's  eye  duiing  this  roll- 
call  of  the  past  years  was  Pamphilius,  cor¬ 
dially  welcoming  him  to  the  Christian 
community,  and  exhorting  him  to  leave 
everything  and  cast  his  lot  with  them. 
And  the  impulse  to  do  so  grew  strong 
upon  him.  ”  But  is  my  position,  then, 
so  utterly  hopeless?”  he  asked  himself, 
and  as  he  again  conjured  up  the  events  of 
recent  years,  his  heart  sank  within  him  at 
the  thought  that  no  one  loved  him  more. 
Father,  mother,  friends  did  not,  could 
not,  cherish  the  least  affection  for  him  ; 
indeed,  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
desire  his  death.  But  did  he  himself 
love  any  one  ?  He  felt  that  he  was  at¬ 
tached  to  none  of  his  friends.  They  were 
all  of  them  his  rivals,  and  felt  not  a  throb 
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of  pity  for  him  now  that  misfortunes  were 
falling;  t^ick  upon  him.  And  his  father  ? 
he  asked  himself.  And,  looking  into  his 
heart,  to  seek  the  reply  to  this  question, 
he  was  appalled  at  what  he  saw  there. 
Not  only  did  he  not  love  his  father,  but 
he  positively  hated  him  for  the  restrictions 
and  insults  he  had  heaped  upon  him. 
Yes,  hate  was  the  word,  he  hated  him  ; 
and  what  was  more,  he  clearly  perceived 
that  to  bis  own  happiness  his  father’s 
death  was  absolutely  necessary. 

“  Yes,  this  is  so.  And  suppose  I  knew 
that  no  one  would  ever  see  or  hear  of  it, 
how  would  I  act  if  it  were  in  my  power 
at  one  blow  to  take  away  his  life  and  free 
myself  from  his  tyranny  ?”  Julius  an¬ 
swered  himself,  “  I  would  kill  him.” 
lie  made  this  reply  and  was  horrified  that 
he  had  no  other  to  give.  “  And  iny 
mother  ?”  he  continued  this  self-examina¬ 
tion.  ”  1  pity,  but  do  not  love  her.  I 
do  not  care  one  straw  what  becomes  of 
her  ;  all  that  concerns  me  is  to  obtain 
her  help.  .  .  .  Why,  I  am  a  wild  beast  I 
A  wild  beast  hounded  down,  at  bay.  The 
sole  difference  1  can  Hud  between  a  beast 
and  myself  is  that  I  can,  if  I  so  will  it. 
quit  this  deceitful,  wicked  life.  I  have  it 
in  my  power  to  do  what  the  wild  beast 
cannot- -to  kill  myself.  I  hate  tny  father, 
1  love  no  one — not  even  my  mother,  nor 
my  friends.  Perhaps  1  love  Pamphilius 
alone.  ” 

And  his  thoughts  again  reverted  to  his 
friend,  to  their  last  meeting,  their  con¬ 
versation  and  the  words  of  Christ  quoted 
by  Pamphilius  :  ”  Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.”  Can  that  be  true?  he 
queried,  lie  set  himself  to  recall  every 
phase,  every  word  of  that  last  discussion 
of  his  with  Pamph  lius,  and  his  mcmoiy 
dwelt  with  predilection  on  the  serene, 
fearless,  and  joyful  countenance  of  his 
friend  ;  and  he  ardently  longed  to  see  and 
hear  him  again  ;  and  above  all  to  believe 
in  the  truth  of  his  statements.  ‘‘  Who 
am  I  after  all  ?  A  man  in  search  of  hap¬ 
piness.  I  sought  for  it  in  a  life  of  luxury 
and  lust  and  failed  to  find  it  there.  And 
all  who  live  as  I  have  lived,  will  fail  as  1 
have  failed.  They  are  all  discontented 
and  suffering  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  one  man  who  is  always  joyful,  because 
he  is  not  in  search  or  in  need  of  anything. 
He  tells  me  that  there  are  many  such  as 
he,  that  all  men  may  become  such  ;  that 


I,  for  one,  can,  if  I  be  so  minded,  by 
practising  the  precepts  given  by  his  Mas¬ 
ter.  Now  what  if  all  this  be  true  ? 

‘‘True  or  not  true,  there  is  a  charm 
about  it  which  I  cannot  withstand.  I 
shall  go.” 

And  repeating  this  to  himself,  he  passed 
out  of  the  sacred  grove,  and,  determined 
never  again  to  return  home,  wended  his 
way  toward  the  village  in  which  the  Chris¬ 
tians  lived. 

Chapter  HI. 

Julius  walked  on  briskly,  his  spirits 
rising  in  proportion  as  he  drew  nearer  the 
village,  and  the  colors  grew  more  distinct 
and  life-like  in  the  picture  he  set  before 
his  mind  of  the  life  led  by  the  Christians. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  beneath  the 
horizon  and  he  was  about  to  take  a  short 
rest,  he  met  a  man  by  the  wayside  repos¬ 
ing  and  taking  his  evening  meal. 

He  was  a  person  of  middle  age,  and,  to 
judge  by  externals,  of  considerable  intel¬ 
lectual  culture.  He  was  seated,  and  was 
leisurely  eating  olives  and  bread.  As 
soon  as  be  perceived  Julius  he  said  with 
a  smile  :  ‘‘  Good  evening,  young  man  ; 
you  have  still  a  long  journey  before  you. 
Be  seated  and  rest  yourself  awhile.”  Ju¬ 
lius  thanked  him  and  sat  down  beside 
him.  ‘‘  Whither  bound  may  I  ask  ?”  he 
queried. 

‘‘I  am  going  to  the  Christians,”  re¬ 
plied  Julius,  and  in  answer  to  further 
questions,  narrated  his  whole  life  and  the 
mental  process  which  had  resulted  in  his 
sudden  determination. 

The  stranger  listened  attentively  and  in 
silence  broken  rarely  by  such  questions  as 
seemed  necessary  to  clear  up  some  obscure 
allusion  or  throw  light  upon  some  event 
or  opinion  the  knowledge  of  which  had 
been  taken  for  granted.  Comment  or 
opinion  he  offered  none.  When  at  length 
Julius  brought  bis  story  to  an  end,  he 
gathered  up  the  food  that  remained  over 
after  his  meal  was  done,  adjusted  his  gar¬ 
ments  and  said  :  ‘‘  Young  man,  do  not 
carry  out  your  design  ;  you  have  wan¬ 
dered  away  from  the  direct  road.  I  know 
life  ;  you  do  not.  Listen  :  1  shall  analyze 
the  principal  events  of  your  past  history, 
and  your  reflections  upon  them,  and  after 
you  have  had  them  presented  to  you  in 
the  form  which  they  have  assumed  in  my 
mind,  you  can  take  ^ny  course  that  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  you  as  wise.  Y"ou  are 
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young,  wealthy,  handsome,  robust ;  your 
heart  is  a  seething  whirlpool  of  raging 
passions.  You  now  yearn  for  a  quiet  re¬ 
treat  in  which  those  passions  shall  nut  dis¬ 
turb  you,  and  you  shall  be  spared  the 
suffering  produced  by  their  effects  ;  and 
you  are  willing  to  believe  that  you  will 
find  such  a  haven  among  the  Chiistians. 
Now  there  is  no  such  post  of  safety  there 
or  elsewhere  ;  because  that  which  agitates 
and  torments  you,  my  dear  young  friend, 
is  not  located  in  Cilicia  or  in  Rome,  but 
has  its  abode  within  yourself.  In  the 
peaceful  shelter  of  a  sequestered  village 
those  same  passions  will  rage  within  you 
and  convulse  you — only  a  hundredfold 
more  violently  than  before.  The  fraud 
or  mistake  of  the  Christians  (I  have  no 
mind  to  judge  them)  consists  in  their  re¬ 
fusal  to  recognize  human  nature.  The 
only  persons  really  capable  of  putting  the 
Christian  precepts  in  practice  are  old  men 
in  whom  the  snow  and  frost  of  age  have 
quenched  the  last  embers  of  human  pas¬ 
sion.  A  man  in  the  flower  of  his  years 
and  strength,  especially  a  young  man  like 
yourself  who  has  not  yet  tasted  the  fruits 
of  life,  and  does  not  even  know  his  own 
mind,  cannot  submit  to  their  law,  because 
that  law  is  founded,  not  on  human  nature 
but  on  the  idle  imaginings  of  Christ,  their 
founder.  If  you  become  one  of  them, 
you  will  continue  to  suffer  from  the  same 
causes  as  before,  only  to  a  much  greater 
extent.  Now  your  passions  lure  you  on 
and  take  you  out  of  the  right  road  into 
devious  paths  and  byways  ;  but  having 
once  gone  astray,  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  retrace  your  steps  and  set  your¬ 
self  right  and  you  enjoy  besides,  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  passions  set  free,  i.e.,  the  joy 
of  life.  But  living  as  Christians  live,  and 
curbing  your  passions,  so  to  say,  by  force, 
you  will  still  be  liable  to  go  astray  only 
more  frequently  and  irremediably  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  you  will  endure  over  and  above 
the  undying  torment  caused  by  the  nn- 
appeased  appetites  of  human  nature.  Set 
free  the  pent-up  water  of  Adam,  and  it 
will  moisten  and  fructify  the  field  and 
meadow  and  refresh  the  beasts  that  are 
grazing  there  ;  but  dam  it  up  and  it  will 
delve  into  the  soil  and  flow  in  a  thick 
muddy  stream.  It  is  even  so  with  hu¬ 
man  passions.  The  teaching  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  (with  the  exception  of  certain  beliefs 
with  which  they  <^nsole  and  comfort 
themselves  and  upon  which  I  have  no  wish 


to  dwell  at  present)  in  so  far  as  it  affects 
their  daily  life,  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows  :  they  condemn  violence  ;  they 
disapprove  wars  and  law  courts  ;  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  recognize  property  ;  they  repudiate 
aits  and  sciences,  in  a  word  they  eschew 
everything  that  tends  to  make  life  bright 
and  pleasant. 

“  Even  this  would  l>e  well  if  all  men 
corresponded  to  the  description  which 
they  give  of  their  Teacher.  But  so  far  is 
this  from  l>eing  the  case,  that  it  is  an  ab¬ 
solute  impossibility.  Men  are  evil-minded 
and  swayed  by  passions.  It  is  this  con¬ 
stant  play  of  the  passions  and  the  clashing 
and  struggling  that  result  which  hold  peo¬ 
ple  fast  in  that  network  of  conditions  in 
which  they  live.  vSavages  know  no  re¬ 
strictions  and  a  single  individual  among 
them  would,  for  the  sake  of  glutting  his 
lusts,  annihilate  the  entire  world  if  all 
men  submitted  to  evil  as  meekly  as  the 
Chiistians.  If  the  gods  endowed  man  with 
a  sentiment  of  anger,  vindictiveness,  even 
of  malice  against  the  malicious,  we  may 
take  it  that  they  did  so,  because  these 
sentiments  were  necessary  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  human  life.  The  Christians  hold 
that  these  sentiments  are  evil,  and  that, 
without  them,  men  would  be  happy  ; 
there  would  then  l>e  no  wars,  no  murders, 
no  executions.  This  is  true  ;  but  one 
might  as  well  assert  that  it  would  inate- 
Tiallv  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  men, 
if  they  were  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
eating  and  drinking. 

“  There  would  indeed  be  no  hunger  nor 
thirst,  nor  any  of  the  other  calamities  that 
arise  from  these.  But  this  supposition 
does  not  change  human  nature. 

“  And  if  some  individuals — two  or  three 
score — persuaded  that  this  was  really  so, 
refused  to  partake  of  any  food  and  died 
of  hunger,  this  would  not  alter  human  na¬ 
ture  one  iota.  And  so  it  is  with  all  the 
other  human  passions — indignation,  mal¬ 
ice,  vindictiveness,  even  sexual  love,  and 
love  of  luxury,  of  pomp  and  greatness  are 
likewise  characteristics  of  the  gods,  and, 
therefore,  they  are,  in  a  modified  form, 
also  traits  proper  to  mankind.  Root  out 
the  necessity  of  nourishing  man  and,  at 
the  same  stroke,  you  annihilate  man  him¬ 
self  ;  in  like  manner,  demolish  the  human 
passions  and  you  thereby  demolish  hu¬ 
manity.  The  same  remark  holds  good  of 
property,  which  Christians,  it  is  alleged, 
refuse  to  recognize.  Look  around  you 
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and  you  will  find  that  every  vineyard,  • 
every  kitchen  fi^aiden,  every  houae,  every 
mule,  liaa  been  produced  aolely  and 
alone  bccaiiae  proi>eity  existed  and  was 
respected.  Abolish  the  principle  of  pri¬ 
vate  property  and  there  will  not  be  a  sin¬ 
gle  vineyard  planted,  not  a  beast  of  burden 
trained  or  broken  in.  The  Christians  as¬ 
sert  that  they  possess  no  property  ;  but 
they  enjov  its  fruits.  They  say  that  they 
have  everything  in  common  and  that  they 
bring  in  everything  and  put  it  together. 
Itut  what  they  bring  in  they  have  received 
from  men  who  own  propeitv.  They  are 
simply  throwing  dust  in  people’s  tyes,  or 
in  the  most  favorable  case  are  deceiving 
themselves.  You  tell  me  that  they  work 
with  their  own  hands  to  support  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  that  which  they  produce 
would  not  suffice  to  support  them  if  they 
did  not  lay  under  contribution  that  which 
has  been  produced  by  people  who  recog¬ 
nize  the  rights  of  property.  If  they  did 
succeed  in  supporting  life  there  would  be 
no  place  in  their  social  system  for  arts  or 
sciences.  They  deny  the  advantages  of 
our  arts  and  sciences  ;  and  they  cannot  do 
otherwise.  The  whole  gist  of  their  teach¬ 
ing  is  calculated  to  lead  man  back  to  his 
primitive  state,  to  savagery,  to  beastliness. 
They  cannot  employ  the  arts  and  sciences 
in  the  service  of  humanity  ;  and,  as  they 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  them,  they  reject 
them.  Neither  can  they  employ  in  the 
service  of  humanity  those  capacities  and 
gifts  w’jich  constitute  the  exclusive  pre¬ 
rogative  of  man  and  draw  him  nearer  to 
the  gods.  They  will  have  no  temples,  no 
statues,  no  theatres,  no  museums  :  they 
assert  that  they  have  no  need  of  them. 
The  readiest  way  to  avoid  blushing  at  one’s 
own  baseness  is  to  contemn  nobility. 
Their  teacher  was  an  ignorant  deceiver, 
and  they  arc  not  unsuccessful  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  imitate  him.  Furthermore, 
they  are  impious  :  they  refuse  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  gods  nr  their  interference  in  hu¬ 
man  affairs.  They  acknowledge  only  the 
Father  of  their  teacher,  whom  they  call 
their  Father  and  their  Teacher  himself, 
who,  as  they  say,  revealed  to  them  all  the 
secrets  of  life.  Their  doctrine  is  a 
wretched  fraud.  Weigh  this  well  :  our 
l>elief  is  that  the  universe  is  maintained 
by  the  gods,  and  that  the  givds  watch  over 
and  protect  man.  In  order  to  live  well, 
people  are  bound  to  honor  the  gods,  to 
seek  truth  and  think  ;  hence  our  life  is 
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regulated  on  the  one  hand  by  the  will  of 
the  gods,  and  on  the  other  by  the  collec¬ 
tive  wisdom  of  humanity.  Wo  live,  think 
and  seek,  and  are  therefore  advancing  tow¬ 
ard  truth.  They,  on  the  contrary,  have 
no  gods,  nor  divine  will,  nor  human  wis¬ 
dom,  to  look  to,  but  must  make  the  best 
of  blind  faith  in  their  crucified  teacher, 
and  in  whatever  he  taught  them.  Now, 
decide  for  yourself,  which  is  the  more 
trustworthy  guide  :  the  will  of  the  gods 
and  the  joint  untrammelled  activity  of  the 
wisdom  of  all  humanity,  or  obligatory,  un¬ 
reasoning  faith  in  the  sayings  of  one  man  ?” 

Julius  was  struck  by  these  remarks  of 
the  stranger,  but  especially  by  the  last 
question.  Not  only  was  his  resolution  to 
become  a  Christian  completely  shaken, 
but  it  now  seemed  incredible  to  him  that 
the  stress  of  misfortune  should  have  driven 
him  to  the  verge  of  such  folly.  There 
was,  however,  one  other  question  still  un¬ 
settled  :  what  was  he  to  do  now,  and  how 
was  he  to  set  about  extricating  himself 
from  the  embarrassing  situation  that  had 
made  him  thus  desperate  ?  and  having 
pointed  out  this  difficulty  he  asked  the 
stranger  for  advice. 

“  I  was  coming  now  to  that  very’  prob¬ 
lem,”  said  the  stranger.  “  What  must 
you  do  ?  The  line  of  action  you  must 
pursue  is,  so  far  as  human  wisdom  is  ac¬ 
cessible  to  me,  perfectly  clear.  All  your 
troubles  have  their  source  in  your  passions. 
It  was  passion  that  whirled  you  away  and 
took  you  so  far  out  of  your  road  that  you 
have  suffered  gravely  in  consequence. 
Life’s  lessons  usually  take  this  form.  You 
should  learn  them  well  and  benefit  by 
them.  You  have  experienced  much  and 
you  know  what  is  sweet  and  what  bitter  : 
you  run  no  risk  of  repeating  the  same  mis¬ 
takes.  Profit  by  your  experience.  What 
grieves  and  upsets  you  most  is  your  en¬ 
mity  with  your  father  :  it  had  its  origin 
in  your  position  :  choose  another  one  and 
it  will  vanish,  or,  at  least,  it  will  no  longer 
manifest  itself  in  that  acute  form. 

“  All  your  sufferings  are  due  to  the  ir¬ 
regularity  of  the  position  you  took  up. 
Y'ou  abandon  yourself  to  the  pleasures  of 
youth.  This  was  natural  and  therefore 
right.  And  it  continued  right  as  long  as 
it  beseemed  your  age  ;  but  the  season 
passed  and  yet  you  continued  with  the 
strength  of  a  man  to  indulge  in  the  freaks 
of  a  youth,  and  this  was  wrong.  You  are 
now  of  an  age  when  your  will  must  supple- 
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ment  nature’s,  and  you  must  become  a 
man,  a  citizen,  and  serve  the  common¬ 
wealth,  working  for  the  good  of  all  as  well 
as  your  own.  Your  father  suggests  that 
you  should  marry.  This  is  a  wise  coun¬ 
sel.  You  have  passed  through  one  stage 
of  life — youth  — and  have  now  entered  on 
another.  All  your  uneasinesH  and  fears 
are  but  so  many  symptoms  of  a  period  of 
transition.  Look  the  truth  manfully  in 
the  face,  and  admit  that  the  season  of 
youth  is  gone  by,  and,  dauntlessly  ding¬ 
ing  aside  everything  that  was  proper  to 
that  season,  without  being  characteristic 
of  manhood,  enter  the  new  road.  Marry  ; 
give  up  the  frivolous  gayeties  of  youth, 
occupy  your  mind  with  commerce,  with 
public  affairs,  with  sciences  and  arts,  and 
not  only  will  you  be  reconciled  with  your 
father  and  your  friends,  but  you  will  find 
rest  and  happiness.  The  root  of  your 
troubles  was  the  abnormal,  unnatural  po¬ 
sition  you  occupied.  You  have  now 
reached  manhood’s  estate,  and  it  is  your 
duty  to  take  a  wife  and  Irecome  a  man. 
Hence  my  chief  counsel  to  you  is.  Carry 
out  your  father’s  wish-  marry. 

“  If  you  feel  that  that  isolation  and  re¬ 
tirement  which,  you  imagine,  exists  among 
the  Christians  has  still  a  charm  for  you  ; 
if  you  are  attracted  to  the  study  of  phi¬ 
losophy  rather  than  to  the  activity  of  pub¬ 
lic  life,  you  can  give  loose  reins  to  your 
wishes,  with  benefit  to  yourself,  only  on 
condition  that  you  have  first  studied  life 
and  learned  its  inner  meaning.  And  this 
yon  can  do  only  as  an  independent  citizen 
and  head  of  a  family.  If,  when  you  have 
reached  that  point,  you  still  feel  drawn  as 
strongly  as  ever  toward  retirement  and 
contemplation,  give  yourself  up  to  it  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  for  it  will  then  be  a  gen¬ 
uine  predilection  and  not  a  mere  outburst 
of  discontent,  as  it  clearly  is  at  present. 
Then  go  whither  it  leads  you.” 

The  last  words,  more  than  anything 
that  bad  gone  before,  brought  conviction 
to  the  mind  of  Julius.  He  warmly  thanked 
the  stranger  and  returned  home.  His 
mother  gave  him  a  most  cordial  welcome. 
His  father,  too,  informed  of  his  resolution 
to  submit  to  his  will  and  marry  the  young 
girl  be  had  chosen  for  him,  became  recon¬ 
ciled  with  his  son. 

Chapter  IV. 

Three  months  later  Julius’  marriage 
with  the  beautiful  Eulalia  was  duly  cele¬ 


brated,  and  the  young  couple  took  up 
their  residence  in  a  house  of  their  own. 
Julius,  having  radically  changed  his  way 
of  life,  took  over  that  branch  of  commerce 
which  his  father  ceded  to  him,  and  he  l^e- 
gan  fairly  to  settle  down  as  a  respectable 
memlter  of  the  community. 

One  day  he  drove  over  to  a  little  town 
not  far  distant,  on  some  business  con¬ 
nected  with  his  tirm,  and  there,  while 
lounging  in  a  merchant’s  shop,  he  caught 
sight  of  I’amphilius  passing  by  the  door 
along  with  a  girl  whose  face  was  unknown 
to  him.  Thiy  were  both  heavily  laden 
with  grapes  which  they  offered  for  sale. 
Julius,  recognizing  his  friend,  went  out  to 
him,  greeted  him,  and  asked  him  in  to 
have  a  little  conversation. 

The  girl  observieg  I’amphilius’  desito 
to  enter  the  shop  with  his  friend,  and 
noticing  that  he  hesitated  to  leave  her 
alone,  assured  him  at  once  that  she  did 
nut  need  his  services,  and  that  she  would 
sit  there  by  heiself  and  wait  for  a  put- 
chaser  for  the  grapes. 

I'amphilius  thanked  her  and  accom¬ 
panied  Julius  into  the  shop.  Julius  asked 
and  received  peiniission  of  his  fiitnd,  the 
merchant,  to  retire  with  I’amphilius  to  an 
inner  apaitment,  where  they  might  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  little  quiet  conversation. 

Once  there,  the  friends  began  to  ques¬ 
tion  each  other  about  the  ups  and  down 
they  had  met  with  since  they  had  last 
seen  each  other. 

I’amphilius’  life  had  glided  smoothly 
on,  bringing  no  material  change  since 
then  :  he  still  lived  in  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  was  a  bachelor  as  btfore,  and 
felt,  he  assured  his  frit  nd,  that  every 
year,  every  day,  and  every  hour  brought 
him  increase  of  happiness. 

Julius  thereupon  related  his  experience, 
and  described  how  he  had  l>een  on  the 
point  of  Itecoming  a  Christian,  and  he  was 
already  on  the  road  to  the  Christian  village 
when  he  was  stopped  by  the  stranger  who 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  errors  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  made  him  sensible  of  his  duty 
to  marry  ;  and  ”  I  acted  upon  his  advice, 
and  am  now  a  married  man,”  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

‘‘  And  are  vou  happy  now  f”  asked 
Pamphilius.  ‘‘  Have  you  found  in  mar¬ 
riage  all  the  bliss  that  the  stranger  prom¬ 
ised  you  ?” 

“  Happy  I”  repeated  Julius  ;  “  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  happy  ?  If 
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we  are  to  take  it  to  denote  the  perfect  re-  of  life — nay,  life  itself.  In  order  to  spare 
alization  of  one’s  desires,  then  I  am  not  men  the  pain  of  disillusion  you  eause 
happy.  I  am  carrying  on  my  business  them  to  eschew  all  illusions,  jou  repudiate 
affairs  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  ;  and  even  marriage.” 

I  am  also  beginning  to  be  respected  by  “  We  do  no  such  thing,”  protested 

my  neighbors,  and  both  these  cirenm-  Pamphilius. 

stances  afford  me  a  considerable  amount  “If  it  is  not  precisely  marriage  that 
of  satisfaction.  True,  I  come  in  contact  you  repudiate,  it  is  love.” 

with  many  citizens  who  are  much  wealthier  “  Love  !”  exclaimed  Pamphilius, 

and  more  widely  respected  than  I  am  ;  “  why  we  abjure  everjthing  except  love, 

but  I  flatter  myself  that  a  time  will  come  Ivove  with  us  is  the  cornerHstone  of  the 
when  I  shall  overtake  and  possibly  out-  edifice.” 

strip  them  in  both  these  respects.  This  “  I  do  not  understand  yon  then,”  said 
aspect  of  my  life,  then,  is  very  satisfac-  .Julius.  “  Judging  by  what  I  have  heard 
tory.  With  respect  to  my  marriage,  to  from  others,  and  I  may  add  by  your  own 
be  frank  with  you,  I  fear  I  cannot  say  example — for  although  you  and  1  are  of 
quite  as  much,  I  will  go  a  step  further,  the  same  age,  you  are  still  unmarried— I 
and  confess  that  that  union  which  was  to  gather  that  you  Christians  have  no  con- 
have  conferred  joy  and  happiness  upon  jugal  union.  You  do  not  sever  the  marriage 
me  has  disappointed  me  ;  that  the  pleas-  ties  which  you  have  already  contracted,  but 
ure  I  experienced  from  it  in  the  beginning  you  make  no  new  ones.  You  take  no 
has  ever  since  been  on  the  wane;  and  thought  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  human 
that  now,  in  lieu  of  married  bliss,  I  am  race  ;  and  if  the  earth  were  peopled  with 
face  to  face  with  misery.  My  wife  is  none  but  Christians  humanity  would  soon 
handsome,  intelligent,  good-natured,  ac-  cease  to  exist,”  exclaimed  Julius,  echoing 
complished.  At  first  she  made  me  happy  an  assertion  he  had  heard  many  times  be- 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe,  foie  from  others. 

But  at  present  numerous  causes  of  dis-  “  That  is  scarcely  a  fair  way  of  stating 
agreement  are  continually  cropping  up  be-  the  facts,  is  it  f”  replied  Pamphilius. 
tween  us — yon  cannot  understand  this,  “  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  deliberately 
not  being  manied  yourself.  Now,  lie-  make  it  our  aim  to  perpetuate  the  human 
cause  she  seeks  my  caresses  when  I  am  race,  nor  do  we  take  the  matter  so  very 
cold  and  indifferent  to  her  ;  now,  because  much  to  heart  as  I  often  hear  it  remarked 
the  r6lea  are  changed,  and  my  indifference  by  some  of  your  wise  men.  Our  minds 
has  passed  over  to  her.  I^ve,  moreover,  are  set  at  rest  on  the  subject  by  the  belief 
needs  the  charm  of  novelty  to  feed  it.  that  our  Father,  who  vigilantly  watches 
Thus  a  woman  much  less  attractive  than  over  mankind,  is  mindful  of  all  their 
my  wife  exercises  at  first  a  much  greater  wants  ;  it  is  our  object  to  live  in  accord- 
fascination  over  me  than  she  does,  and  ance  with  Ilis  will.  If  He  wills  it  that 
then  l>ecome8  far  more  insipid  than  even  the  human  race  should  subsist.  He  will 
iny  wife.  I  have  felt  this  more  than  likewise  find  the  means  of  perpetuating 
once.  No,  honestly  I  may  say  that  I  it  ;  if  not,  it  will  inevitably  come  to  an 
have  not  found  what  I  hoped  for  in  mar-  end.  That,  however,  is  no  care  of  ours  ; 
riage.  The  philosophers,  my  friend,  are  our  task  is  the  more  modest  one — of  living 
right  :  life  never  gives  all  that  the  soul  according  to  His  will.  His  will  manifests 
desires.  I  have  verified  the  tiuth  of  this  itself  both  in  our  nature  and  in  our  re  ve¬ 
in  marriage.  But  the  circumstance  that  lation,  which  says  that  a  man  shall  cleave 
life  withholds  from  us  the  happiness  which  to  his  wife  ;  and  they  twain  shall  be  one 
the  human  soul  yearns  for,  is  by  no  means  flesh.  Mariiage  is  not  only  not  forbidden 
a  proof  that  your  deceitful  system  supplies  by  our  laws,  but  is  directly  encouraged  by 
it,”  he  concluded  with  a  laugh.  our  elders  who  are  learned  in  the  law. 

“  Why  deceitful  ?”  asked  Pamphilius.  The  main  difference  between  your  mar- 
“  In  what  do  you  detect  symptoms  of  riage  and  ours  consists  in  the  revelation 
fraud  ?”  vouchsafed  to  us,  that  every  lustful  glance 

“  Your  deception  consists  in  this  :  that  at  a  woman  is  sinful,  and  the  practical  re¬ 
in  order  to  deliver  mankind  from  the  ca-  suits  which  our  belief  in  that  revelation 
lamities  that  are  inseparable  from  the  af-  has  produced,  and  which  may  be  summed 
fairs  of  life,  you  repudiate  all  the  affairs  up  as  follows  :  our  women  and  we  instead 
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of  leaving  no  means  untried  to  dress  fine!? 
and  beautify  ourselves  for  the  purpose  of 
kindling  carnal  desires  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  look  upon  us,  direct  our  efforts 
to  the  stifling  of  all  such  feelings,  so  that 
the  sentiment  of  love  among  us,  as  among 
brothers  and  sisters,  should  be  strong 
enough  to  outweigh  the  feeling  of  lust  for 
one  woman,  to  which  you  give  the  name 
of  love.” 

“  All  that  is  well  and  good,”  remarked 
Julius,  ”  but  surely  you  cannot  stifle  the 
feeling  of  pleasure  and  love  that  springs 
up  within  us  when  we  look  upon  the 
beautiful.  Not  to  wander  far  afleld  in 
search  of  an  illustration,  I  am  satisfled 
that  that  pretty  girl  with  whom  you 
brought  the  grapes,  in  spite  of  her  attire, 
which  works  wonders  in  the  way  of  hiding 
her  charms,  kindles  in  your  breast  the 
sentiment  of  love  for  woman.” 

”  1  do  not  think  that  that  is  so,”  said 
Pamphilius,  blushing.  ”  1  never  thought 
of  her  beauty.  You  are  the  first  who  has 
suggested  such  a  thing.  To  me  she  is  but 
a  sister.  But  to  come  back  to  what  I  was 
saying  about  the  difference  between  mar¬ 
riage  with  you  and  with  us  ;  it  arises,  as 
1  was  remarking,  from  the  circumstance 
that  with  you  carnal  lust,  under  the  name 
of  beauty,  love,  service  of  the  goddess 
Venus,  is  deliberately  provoked  and  main¬ 
tained,  whereas  with  us,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  avoided  ;  not  because  we  hold  it  to 
be  an  evil  in  itself  (nothing  that  God  has 
created  is  evil),  indeed  we  esteem  it  a 
positive  good  ;  but  because  it  can,  and 
does  become  an  evil,  a  temptation,  as  we 
term  it,  when  not  confined  to  its  proper 
place.  Now  we  strain  every  nerve  to 
avoid  this.  And  that  is  why  I  am  not 
married  yet  ;  although  I  know  of  nothing 
to  prevent  me  from  taking  a  wife  to  mor¬ 
row.” 

“  And  what  will  determine  your 
choice  ?” 

“The  will  of  God.” 

“  How  do  you  discover  it  ?” 

“  If  you  look  for  its  manifestations  you 
will  find  them.  If  you  are  constantly  on 
the  watch  for  them,  they  become  visible 
and  clear,  as  clear  as  divination  by  sacri¬ 
fices  or  by  the  flight  of  birds  is  to  you. 
And  as  ymu  have  wise  men  among  you 
who  interpret  to  you  the  will  of  your  gods 
by  the  light  of  their  own  knowledge  and 
the  signs  they  discern  in  the  entrails  of 
the  victim  or  the  flight  of  birds,  in  like 
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manner  we  too  have  our  wise  men — elders 
— who  make  known  to  us  the  will  of  our 
Father,  by  means  of  Christ’s  revelation, 
the  promptings  of  their  heart,  and  the 
thoughts  of  others,  and,  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  by  the  love  they  cherish  for 
their  fellow-men.” 

“  All  that  is  much  too  vague,”  object¬ 
ed  Julius.  “  Who  is  to  tell  you,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  and  whom  you  should  marry  ? 
Now  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  marry, 
I  had  the  choice  of  three  girls.  These 
possible  wives  were  selected  from  among 
all  the  others  by  reason  of  their  uncom¬ 
mon  beauty  and  great  wealth  ;  and  my 
father  gave  his  consent  in  advance  to  rny 
union  with  any  of  the  three.  It  was  from 
these  three  that  I  selected  my  Eulalia,  be¬ 
cause  she  was  the  prettiest  and  in  my  eyes 
the  most  fascinating.  All  that  was  quite 
natural.  But  who  will  guide  your  choice  I” 

“  Before  giving  a  direct  replv  to  your 
question,”  said  Pamphilius,  “  let  me  first 
tell  you  that  as  in  our  religion  all  men  are 
equal  in  the  eyes  of  our  Father,  so  they 
are  equal  in  our  eyes  also,  both  in  respect 
of  their  position  and  in  regard  to  their 
moral  and  physical  qualities.  It  follows 
from  this  that  our  choice — if  I  must  em¬ 
ploy  a  word  that  for  us  has  no  meaning — 
is  not  and  cannot  be  in  any  way  circum¬ 
scribed. 

“  Any  human  being  living  on  the  earth 
can  become  the  husband  or  wife  of  a 
Christian.” 

“  That  makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  to 
fix  one’s  choice,”  said  Julius. 

“  Let  me  tell  you  what  one  of  our  elders 
remarked  to  me  the  other  day  about  the 
difference  between  Christian  and  Pagan 
marriages.  The  Pagan  chooses  that  gin 
of  all  others  who  to  his  thinking  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  yield  him  the  greatest  variety  and 
highest  degree  of  enjoyments.  The  effect 
of  this  condition  is  seen  in  the  way  in 
which  he  darts  his  eyes  with  lightning 
rapidity  from  one  to  another  ;  and  what 
makes  it  the  more  difficult  for  him  to 
come  to  a  decision  is  that  the  enjoyment 
in  question  is  an  unknown  quantity  veiled 
in  the  shadowy  future.  A  Chri-stian,  on 
the  ether  iiand,  is  not  embarrassed  by  the 
element  of  personal  choice,  or,  rather, 
purely  personal  considerations  occupy  a 
secondary  instead  of  the  foremost  place. 
His  one  absorbing  care  is  to  see  that  he 
does  not  by  his  mariiage  run  counter  to 
the  will  of  God.” 
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“  But  how  is  it  possible  to  oppose  the 
will  of  God  by  a  marriage  ?” 

“  If  I  were  to  forget  the  Iliad  that  you 
and  I  were  wont  to  study  and  read  aloud 
together  in  bygone  times,  there  would  be 
little  to  wonder  at  and  nothing  to  censure  ; 
but  if  you  forget  it.  who  live  in  the  midst 
of  philosophers  and  poets,  you  cannot 
plead  the  same  justification.  Now  what 
else  is  the  Iliad  but  the  story  of  the  trans¬ 
gression  of  the  will  of  God  by  marriage  f 
And  Menelaus  and  Paris  and  Helen  and 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon  and  Chryseis, 
are  all  elements  of  a  description  of  the 
terrible  calamities  that  overtook  and  do 
nowadays  still  overtake  people  who  oppose 
their  will  to  that  of  God  in  this  matter  of 
marriage.” 

*•  In  what  does  this  opposition  consist  ?” 

”  In  the  fact  that  what  a  man  loves  in  a 
woman  is  not  a  fellow  creature  but  the 

()er8onal  enjoyment  which  his  union  with 
ler  will  bring  him  ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  this  pleasure  he  contracts 
marriage.  A  Christian  marriage  is  not 
possible  unless  a  man  is  inspired  by  love 
for  his  fellow-creatures,  and  the  person 
whom  he  takes  for  his  partner  must  in 
the  first  place  be  the  object  of  this  broth¬ 
erly  affection  of  man  for  his  fellow  man. 
As  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  build  a 
house  unless  there  is  a  foundation  laid,  or 
to  paint  a  picture  unless  you  have  first  pre¬ 
pared  the  canvas  or  other  material  on 
which  you  propose  to  paint  it  ;  so  carnal 
love  can  never  be  lawLil,  reasonable,  or 
enduring,  unless  it  is  raised  upon  a  struc¬ 
ture  of  love  and  reverence  of  man  for 
man.  Only  on  this  basis  is  it  possible  to 
establish  a  wise  Christian  family  life.” 

”  Still,  it  is  not,  I  confess,  quite  clear 
to  my  mind  why  the  marriage  you  term 
Christian  should  exclude  that  species  of 
love  for  womankind  which  Paris  experi¬ 
enced.” 

”  I  do  not  suggest  that  Christian  mar¬ 
riage  does  not  admit  exclusive  love  for  one 
woman  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  judicious 
and  holy  only  when  such  love  is  one  of  its 
elements.  But  what  I  should  like  to  bring 
out,  with  a  degree  of  clearness  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  importance  of  the  point,  is,  that 
real  exclusive  love  for  a  woman  is  possible 
only  when  the  more  general  love  for  all 
mankind  is  respected  and  maintained  in¬ 
tact.  That  description  of  exclusive  love 
for  a  woman  which  the  poets  be-sing  and 
proclaim,  excellent  in  itself,  when  not 
Nbw  Skbibs. — VoL.  LU.,  No.  6. 


founded  on  the  love  of  man  for  his  fellows 
does  not  deserve  the  name  of  love.  It  is 
mere  animal  lust,  which  very  often  loses 
itself  in  hatred.  The  best  proof  of  my 
thesis,  that  what  is  commonly  called  love 
— eros — changes  to  beastliness  when  not 
resting  on  the  broad  basis  of  brotherly 
affection  for  all  men,  is  the  case  in  which 
violence  is  employed  against  the  very 
woman  whom  the  ravislier  professes  to 
love,  even  while  causing  her  pain  that 
will  retain  its  sting  as  lung  as  life  endures. 
Can  a  man  be  said  to  cherish  affection  for 
a  person  whom  he  thus  tortures  ?  Now  in 
Pagan  marriages  one  frequently  finds  cases 
of  marked  violence,  when  a  man  marries 
a  girl  who  either  simply  does  not  love 
him  in  return  or  loves  another,  and  ruth¬ 
lessly  indicts  incalculable  pain  and  suffer¬ 
ing  upon  her  solely  that  he  may  satisfy 
the  appetite  which  he  misnames  love.” 

”  1  grant  all  that,”  interrupted  Julius. 
”  But  am  I  to  take  it  that  if  the  girl  does 
love  him  there  is  no  injustice  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  I  If  so,  I  do  not  perceive  in  what  re¬ 
spect  a  Christian  union  differs  from  a 
Pagan  marriage.” 

‘‘lam  not  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  your  own  marriage,”  replied  Pampbil- 
ius  ;  ‘‘  but  it  is  perfectly  obvious  to  me 
that  every  marriage,  wherever  and  when¬ 
ever  contracted,  at  the  root  of  which  lies 
mere  personal  enj.>yment,  cannot  but 
prove  an  abundant  source  of  discord  ;  just 
as  the  process  of  feeding  cannot  take 
lace  among  animals  or  among  human 
eings,  who  are  but  little  removed  from 
the  mere  animal  stage,  without  giving  rise 
to  quarrels  and  fights  ;  each  one  is  eager 
to  carry  off  a  tit-bit  for  himself,  and  as 
there  are  not  enough  such  delicious  mor¬ 
sels  for  them  all,  the  result  is  a  scramble 
and  a  fight.  If  the  quarrel  does  not  act¬ 
ually  break  out  into  active  hostilities,  it 
is  none  the  less  real  for  being  latent.  The 
weak  individual  longs  for  the  luscious 
morsel,  conscious  though  he  is  that  his 
more  powerful  ^neighbor  will  never  cede  it 
to  him,  and  although  he  discerns  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  snatching  it  from  his  rival 
by  force,  still  he  eyes  him  with  secret, 
envious  hatred,  and  is  ready  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  to  profit  by  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  deprive  him  of  it.  It  is  just  the  same 
with  Pagan  marriages — only  that  the  re¬ 
sults  are  far  worse  in  degree,  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  coveted  object  is  a 
human  being — so  discord  and  hatred  is 
47 
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engendered  between  the  spouites  thcm- 
sekes.  ” 

“  And  how  do  vou  propose  to  make 
the  two  persons  wlio  intend  to  contract 
marriage  love  each  other  and  no  one  else 
besides  f  In  every  case  the  young  man 
or  the  girl  will  be  found  to  love  some  one 
elso  ;  and  so,  according  to  you,  marriage 
is  impossible.  From  this  I  clearly  per* 
ceive  that  the  people  who  maintain  that 
you  Christians  do  not  marry  at  all,  arc 
quite  right.  This  is  why  you  are  single, 
and  probably  will  ever  remain  so.  How 
is  it  conceivable  that  a  man  who  marries  a 
girl  should  never  previously  have  inflamed 
the  heart  of  any  other  woman,  or  that  a 
girl  should  have  reached  the  age  of  ma¬ 
turity  without  having  ever  awakened  the 
feeling  of  love  in  the  breast  of  any  man  I 
IVhat  should  Helen  have  done  !” 

“  Our  elder  Cyril,  s[>eaking  of  this  mat¬ 
ter,  remarked  that  people  in  the  Pagan 
world,  without  spending  even  a  passing 
thought  upon  their  duty  of  loving  their 
fellow  men  as  brothers,  without  having 
ever  done  anything  to  educate  such  a  sen¬ 
timent,  are  solicitous  about  one  thing  only 
— how  to  excite  in  their  own  breasts  pas¬ 
sionate  love  for  woman,  and  they  leave 
nothing  undone  to  foster  this  passion. 
For  this  reason  it  is  that  in  their  world 
every  Helen  or  Ilelen-like  woman  arouses 
the  love  of  many  men.  The  rivals  tight 
with  each  other,  and  strain  every  nerve  to 
excel  each  other,  like  mere  brutes  eager  to 
win  the  female.  And  to  a  greater  or  les¬ 
ser  extent  their  marriage  is  a  struggle,  a 
form  of  violence.  In  our  community  we 
not  only  never  think  of  the  personal  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  beauty,  but  we  sedulously  avoid 
everything  likely  to  act  as  a  temptation 
thereto,  every  art  and  seduction  which  the 
Pagan  world  has  raised  almost  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  apotheosis.  We  fix  our  thoughts 
upon  the  oblig^ation  we  arc  under  to  rever¬ 
ence  and  love  our  neighbor,  comprising  in 
this  term  all  men,  whether  they  happen  to 
be  of  unsurpassing  beauty  or  of  repulsive 
ugliness.  We  do  onr  best  to  educate 
that  sentiment,  and  this  is  why  with  us 
love  for  our  fellow-men  gets  the  upper 
hand  over  the  seductions  of  beauty  and 
conquers  them,  thus  removing  all  pretext 
for  quarrels  and  feuds  that  have  their 
source  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  A 
Christian  contracts  marriage  only  when  his 
union  with  the  woman,  between  whom 
and  himself  there  is  a  bond  of  mutual 


affection,  causes  pain  to  no  one.  Cyril 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  Christian  will 
not  even  feel  au  attachment  for  a  woman, 
unless  he  knows  that  his  marriage  with  her 
will  not  cause  a  feeling  of  pain  to  any 
one.  ” 

But  is  such  a  thing  conceivable?” 
objected  Julius.  “  Is  a  man,  then,  mas¬ 
ter  of  his  likes  and  dislikes  ?” 

‘‘  Not  if  he  have  already  given  them 
loose  rein  ;  but  it  in  in  his  power  to  avoid 
arousing  them,  to  arrest  their  develop¬ 
ment.  Take  as  a  case  in  point,  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  brothers  to  their  sisters.  A  sis¬ 
ter,  how  beautiful  so  ever  she  may  be,  is 
never  conceived  of  as  an  object  of  passion 
by  her  brother,  and  so  the  coarse  animal 
feelings  are  not  awakened.  They  might 
be  aroused,  however,  if  the  man  discov¬ 
ered  that  his  supposed  sister  was  no  rela¬ 
tion  of  his  ;  but  even  then  the  sentiment 
in  question  would  be  feeble,  easily  amen¬ 
able  to  reason,  and  it  would  cost  the  man 
but  little  effort  to  curb  or  wholly  repress 
it.  The  reason  why  the  coarse  carnal 
sentiment  would  be  weak  is  l>ecause  there 
would  lie  at  its  root  the  formerly  domi¬ 
nant  feeling  of  brotherly  love.  Why  do 
you  persist  in  doubting  that  it  is  possible 
and  even  easy  to  evoke  and  educate  in 
man  exactly  such  a  sentiment  toward  all 
women  as  is  actually  entertained  by  men 
toward  their  sisters  and  to  cause  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  conjugal  love  to  flourish  on  this 
basis  f  As  a  young  man  will  not  allow 
himself  to  experience  anything  like  desire 
for  the  young  girl  whom  he  looked  upon 
as  his  sister,  until  he  is  perfectly  satisfied 
that  she  is  not  his  sister,  so  a  Christian  re¬ 
fuses  to  entertain  a  similar  feeling  for  any 
woman  whatever  until  he  knows  that  such 
love  for  her  on  his  piirt  would  cause  no 
one  pain  or  displeasure.” 

”  But  how  if  two  men  fall  in  love  with 
the  same  girl  t” 

”  One  of  them  will  sacrifice  his  senti¬ 
ment  for  the  happiness  of  the  other.” 

“  Well,  but  suppose  she  herself  loves 
one  of  them  f” 

”  Then  he  whom  shu  loves  least  will 
sacrifice  his  love  for  her  happiness.” 

‘‘  But  if  she  loves  the  two  and  both 
insist  on  sacrificing  their  love,  she  will 
not  marry  either,  I  take  it  f” 

”  In  a  case  of  that  kind,  tho  elders 
would  weigh  the  matter  well  and  advise 
the  parties  to  take  a  course  that  would  re¬ 
sult  in  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness 
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for  all  concerned  combined  with  the  great¬ 
est  amonnt  of  loye.” 

“  But  that  is  not  the  course  nsnally 
taken,  and  the  reason  is  that  it  is  contrary 
to  human  nature.” 

Human  nature  1  Which  human  na¬ 
ture  f  A  man,  besides  being  an  animal, 
is  likewise,  1  presume,  a  man,  and  if  the 
relations  to  woman  which  our  Christian 
religion  advocates  are  not  in  harmony  with 
man’s  animal  nature,  they  are  in  perfect 
accord  with  his  rational  nature.  And 
when  he  makes  reason  the  handmaid  of 


his  animal  nature,  he  falls  lower  in  the 
scale  of  God’s  creatures  than  the  very 
brutes — he  descends  to  violence  and  to  in¬ 
cest,  to  which  no  animal  sinks.  But 
when  he  employs  his  rational  nature  to 
curb  his  animal  instincts,  when  the  latter 
are  forced  into  the  service  of  the  former, 
then  and  only  then  does  he  acquire  that 
happiness  which  alone  is  capable  of  satis¬ 
fying  bis  yearnings.” 

{To  be  continued J) 

— Fortnightly  Review. 


PROSPER  MERIMEE. 

BY  THOMAS  ST.  B.  HAKE. 


When  describing  the  character  of  Saint- 
Clair,  in  the  Veue  Etrueque,  no  one  doubts 
that  M^fimee  is  penning  a  portrait  of  him¬ 
self.  ”  By  nature  he  was  tender-heaited  ; 
but  at  an  age  when  one  is  most  easily  im¬ 
pressed  his  excessive  sensibility  led  him  to 
shrink  from  the  raillery  of  bis  comrades. 
He  was  proud,  ambitious  ;  and  he  stuck 
to  his  opinion  with  the  obstinacy  of  a 
child.  .  .  .  Through  bis  resolution  to 
trust  no  one  he  felt  his  troubles  a  hundred 
times  more  acutely.  He  was  looked  upon 
by  the  world  as  insouciant — devoid  of 
emotion.  When  alone  he  experienced 
greater  pain  than  he  would  have  done  had 
be  taken  some  one  into  his  confidence.” 
This  reserve  which  gradually  developed 
into  a  sort  of  morbid  scepticism  was  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  influence  of  Henri  Beyle — 
best  known  under  the  pseudonym  of  Stand- 
hal — whom  M^rim^e  ardently  admired,  if 
he  did  not  actually  regard  him  as  his  roas¬ 
ter.  Although  a  member  of  the  French 
Bar  Merim^  never  practised  ;  for  he  was 
left  in  easy  circumstances,  and  soon  fouud 
congenial  employment.  He  became  in¬ 
spector  of  historic  monuments,  obtained  a 
place  in  the  senate,  and  then  at  court. 
As  an  official  he  was  not  only  competent, 
but  proved  himself  eminently  useful.  He 
acquired  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  an¬ 
tiquities,  studying  all  the  old  churches  on 
the  spot,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  best 
architects.  In  the  senate  he  had  the  tact 
to  be  frequently  absent,  or  when  ”  in  the 
house,”  refrained  from  speaking.  At 
court  he  was  in  his  true  element.  He 
took  a  keen  interest  in  men  and  things  : 


and  in  his  travels  to  the  East,  his  frequent 
journeys  through  Corsica,  Spain,  Russia 
and  Greece,  nothing  seemed  to  escape  his 
observation.  He  was  in  England  more 
than  a  dozen  times,  always  noting  the 
manners  and  customs,  not  only  of  the 
aristocracy,  but  even  the  lowest  classes. 
“  Fai  mange  plus  d'une  fois  h  la  gamelle 
avec  des  gens  qu'un  Anglais  ne  regarderait 
pas,  de  peur  de  perdre  le  respect  qu'il  a 
pour  son  propre  ceil.  J'ai  bu  a  la  mime 
outre  qu'un  galMen.*'  He  even  lived  on 
familiar  terms  with  gitanos  and  toreadors  : 
but  the  place  in  which  he  was  most  at 
home,  was  in  a  Spanish  venta  with  ”  des 
muletiers  et  des  paysannes  d’Andalousie.” 
He  was  always  searching  for  des  types,  and 
by  degrees  he  collected  the  gallery  of  liv¬ 
ing  characters  which  are  to  be  found  in 
his  works.  He  mastered  six  languages, 
with  the  history  and  literature  of  each  ; 
and  he  spoke  calo  with  an  accent  which 
even  astonished  the  gypsies  of  Spain. 

While  reading  the  Nouvelles — stories 
which  seldom  exceed  a  dozen  pages — this 
exceptional  culture  and  rare  knowledge  of 
men  is  always  apparent.  He  has  prided 
himself  on  his  couleur  locale;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  his  descriptions  of  scenery  in  Cor¬ 
sica,  Russia  and  Spain,  are  exceedingly 
graphic.  The  passions  and  brutal  in¬ 
stincts  which  are  always  at  work  in  human 
nature  are  touched  upon  with  a  master 
hand.  Merimee  plays  with  life  and 
death  ;  and  yet  there  is  a  soberness  and 
even  simplicity  in  his  style  which  reminds 
one  of  V^oltaire  and  Le  Sage  :  though 
Merimee  is  perhaps  more  polished,  more 
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premeditated,  than  either  the  author  of 
Zadig  or  Gil  Bias.  Nothing  that  is  essen¬ 
tial  is  ever  omitted  in  his  tales  :  nothing 
superfluous  is  introduced.  There  is  a 
strange  mixture  of  realism,  naturalism  and 
even  pessimism  in  his  writings  ;  and  yet 
he  is  so  perfect  an  artist  that  he  seldom 
loses  control  over  the  materials  which  he 
has  the  power  and  courage  to  employ. 

"■  Mateo  Falcone,  a  t^orsican  tale,  is  the 
best  among  M^riraee’s  Mateo 

is  a  brigand.  On  a  certain  day  in  autumn 
he  starts  off  with  his  wife  to  visit  his 
flocks,  and  leaves  his  son,  Fortunato,  a 
promising  youth  of  ten,  to  look  after  the 
house.  Fortunato  is  lying  half-asleep  in 
the  sun  when  he  is  roused  by  the  reuoit 
of  a  musket  ;  and  presently  he  sees  a  man 
in  rags  limping  toward  him.  This  man 
proves  to  be  a  bandit  who  has  fallen  in 
the  way  of  some  Corsican  volttgeurs  and 
is  making  an  attempt  to  escape  in  spite  of 
the  wound  which  one  of  them  has  inflict¬ 
ed.  lie  implores  the  hoy  to  conceal  him  : 
he  can  go  no  further.  Fortunato  con¬ 
sents  :  he  makes  a  bole  in  a  haystack  near 
the  house,  and  there  he  hides  the  man  ; 
but  not  until  he  has  wheedled  the  bandit 
out  ot  a  five-franc  piece.  Presently  six 
soldiers,  commanded  by  an  adjutant,  stop 
at  the  door  of  Mateo’s  house.  The  scene 
that  now  takes  place  between  the  adjutant 
and  Fortunato  is  very  dramatic  :  and  it 
ends  by  the  boy  proving  a  traitor  ;  for  he 
is'pcrsuaded  by  the  tempting  offer  of  the 
adjutant’s  watch  and  chain  to  reveal  the 
man’s  place  of  concealment.  No  sooner 
is  this  nefarious  bargain  concluded  than 
Mateo  and  his  wife  make  their  appear¬ 
ance.  The  father  quickly  becomes  ac¬ 
quainted  with  bis  son’s  treachery.  He 
once  more  shoulders  his  gun,  and  retraces 
his  steps  toward  the  hills,  telling  Fortunato 
to  follow  him.  The'  wife  goes  indoors 
and  throws  herself  down  grief  stricken  be¬ 
fore  an  image  of  the  Virgin.  The  father 
and  son  reach  a  small  ravine.  “  Dis  tes 
prieres/*  says  Mateo.  The  child  obeys. 
When  he  has  finished  the  Ave  Maria  the 
father  sinks  upon  his  knee  while  mutter¬ 
ing,  “  Que  Dieu  U  pardonne  !"  He  lifts 
his  rifle,  fires,  and  the  son  falls  dead  at 
his  feet.  This  Corsican  brigand  regards 
treason  as  a  crime  :  he  thinks  nothing  of 
committing  a  murder.  In  another  short 
tale,  of  some  half  dozen  pages  like  the 
preceding  one,  called  the  Enlevement 
d'une  Redoute,  Prosper  Merimee  has  de¬ 


scribed  a  battle  scene  in  his  most  vivid 
style.  Nothing  finer  of  the  kind  has  been 
written.  “  1  raised  my  eyes,  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  spectacle  that  met  my 
sight.  The  greater  portion  of  the  smoke 
bad  risen,  and  hung  suspended  like  a  dais 
about  twenty  feet  above  the  redoubt. 
Across  the  bluish  vapor  one  saw,  behind 
their  trenches,  which  were  half  destroyed, 
the  Russian  grenadiers,  presenting  arms 
and  motionless  as  statues.  I  fancy  that 
I  can  still  see  each  soldier,  the  left  eye 
fixed  upon  us,  the  right  bidden  by  his 
raised  musket.  In  the  embrasure,  at  some 
feet  from  us,  stood  a  man,  fusee  in  hand, 
close  to  the  cannon.  ...  I  trembled  :  I 
firmly  believed  that  my  last  hour  had 
come.  ‘  This  is  a  nice  dance,’  cried  rny 
captain,  ’  just  going  to  begin  !  Bon  soir.' 
These  were  the  last  words  I  ever  heard 
him  utter.”  But  it  is  in  the  story  of 
Tamango,  perhaps,  that  Merimee’s  sus¬ 
tained  energy  in  narration  is  best  dis¬ 
played.  Captain  Leroux — so  the  story 
runs — is  “  un  hon  marin,”  who  has  been 
wounded  at  Trafalgar.  He  receives  his 
discharge  ”  with  excellent  certificates,” 
and  becomes  a  slave-trader.  One  day, 
by  a  treasonable  action,  he  manages  to  get 
Tamango,  an  African  slave-dealer  on  board 
among  bis  cargo  of  blacks.  Tamango 
leads  the  negroes  to  revolt  ;  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  the  whole  of  his  crew  are  mas¬ 
sacred.  The  slaves  now  discover  how' 
helpless  they  are.  No  one,  not  even 
Tamango,  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
navigation.  They  are  in  a  storm,  and 
every  moment  they  expect  that  the  vessel 
will  sink.  Some  take  to  the  boats  and 
perish,  while  others  remain  on  board  the 
doomed  ship  and  die  of  hunger.  In  this 
dramatic  story,  when  Leroux  makes  a 
prisoner  of  the  poor  slave-dealer,  and  sends 
him  in  chains  to  join  the  slaves  whom  he 
has  sold  to  him  an  hour  ago,  he  exclaims, 
”  How  they  will  laugh  !  They  will  see 
that  there  is  a  Providence  watching  over 
them  after  all.”  This  cynicism,  which  so 
frequently  occurs  in  Merimee’s  work, 
mars  some  of  his  best  efforts.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  Tamango,  Jules  Leinaitre  says, 
”  It  is  neither  possible  to  heap  together 
more  horrors,  nor  to  tell  them  with  greater 
froideur  and  precision  than  Merimee  has 
done.  .  .  .  There  is  more  pessimism  in 
it,”  he  adds,  than  in  the  whole  of  the 
Hougon-Macquart.” 

M^rimee’s  novel  of  the  Spanish  gypsy, 
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Carmen,  trents  of  love  and  death  in  al¬ 
most  as  metaphysical  a  fashion  as  Schopen¬ 
hauer.  The  girl  ia  tane  foi  ni  loi :  she 
shrinks  from  no  crime  ;  and  one  is  sur¬ 
prised  at  one’s  sympathy  for  such  a  wom¬ 
an.  Hut  in  truth  this  savage  and  ungov¬ 
ernable  nature  seizes  hold  of  the  reader 
when  his  interest  in  her  is  once  roused  : 
one  follows  her  with  strained  eyes  from 
the  time  she  makes  her  escape  from  the 
soldiers,  in  almost  the  first  scene  in  the 
story,  until  she  stands  calmly  wailing  for 
the  blow  from  her  lover’s  poignard.  She 
dies  with  so  much  nobility  of  character 
and  resignation,  that  one  cannot  resist 
feeling  that  this  cruel  and  inconstant 
gitana  has  a  good  heart,  capable  of  gener¬ 
ous  actions,  but  that  she  has  been  led  by 
evil  surroundings  to  regard  her  own  way¬ 
ward  life  as  the  only  possible  one  for  her. 
“  Carmen  tera  toujourg  lihre,"  are  almost 
her  last  words — **  Calli  elU  est  nee,  ralli 
elle  mourra.**  If  this  character  is  a  true 
study  from  nature — and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  it— M^rim^e  has  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  that  George  Borrow  bestowed  too 
much  praise  on  the  virtue  of  the  Spanish 
gypsy.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  the  author  of  Carmen  fully 
acknowledges  that  the  gitanas  manifest 
extraordinary  devotion  to  their  husbands. 
There  is  no  danger,  no  privation,  that  they 
will  not  brave  to  help  them  in  their  need. 
In  fact,  their  chief  virtue,  in  Merimee’s 
opinion,  is  patriotinm — if  one  may  so 
term  the  fidelity  shown  in  their  relations 
with  those  of  the  same  origin  as  them¬ 
selves — their  eagerness  to  help  each  other, 
the  inviolable  secrecy  they  maintain  in 
transactions  that  are  in  any  way  compro¬ 
mising.  **  But  it  may  l>e  said,”  he  adds, 
“  that  similar  honesty  is  observed  in  all  mys¬ 
terious  associations,  and  in  dealing  with¬ 
out  the  pale  of  the  law.”  The  best  scenes 
in  this  book  read  like  extracts  from  Don 
Quixote — a  work  which  no  Frenchman 
knew  better  than  Merim^e.  His  intro¬ 
duction  to  Don  Quichotte  de  Cervantes, 
translated  by  Lucien  Biart,  is  well  known.* 

Since  its  appearance  in  1840,  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  Colombo  has  never  diminished. 
In  this  novel  M^rim^e  has  admirably  main¬ 
tained  his  simplicity  of  style.  FIvery  de¬ 
tail  has  an  indescribable  ring  of  truth  ;  no 
one  can  doubt  that  the  heroine  is  a  Corsi- 

*  "  La  Vie  et  I’ccuvre  de  Cervantes.”  Rerue 
deg  Deux  Mondeg,  1877. 


can  woman  of  the  sorest  type.  The  man¬ 
ners  and  habits  of  the  country,  and  even 
modes  of  thinking,  are  depicted  to  the 
life  ;  indeed,  M6rimee,  in  his  visits  to 
Corsica,  mixed  with  the  people — just  as 
he  had  done  in  Spain  before  writing  Car¬ 
men — and  conversed  with  them  in  their 
own  patoig.  Nor  can  M^rim^e  have  been 
less  at  home  in  Russian  life  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  the  “  Fanx  Demetrius”  ;  and  in  this 
work  he  makes  notable  use  of  popular 
legends  and  traditions.  The  true  Deme¬ 
trius  was  murdered  in  1591,  in  his  tenth 
or  eleventh  year,  at  the  instigation  of 
Boris,  the  Regent,  who  afterward  usurped 
the  imperial  throne.  This  claimant,  the 
“  F.-.lse  Demetrius,”  started  up  about 
1603.  lie  was  a  man  of  twenty-two,  who 
told  a  plausible  story  of  his  escape  from 
the  assassins.  He  produced  a  golden  cross 
ornamented  with  precious  stones  which  he 
pretended  to  have  received  from  his 
grandfather.  Prince  Ivan  Msiislovski,  on 
the  day  of  his  baptism.  ”  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  had  read  Machiavelli’s  Prince,” 
remarks  Merimee,  “  but  it  might  be  said 
that  he  attempted  literally  to  follow  the 
precepts  of  that  great  politician.”  He 
reigned  eleven  months,  when  his  career 
was  cut  short,  precisely  as  that  of  the  true 
Demetrius  had  been,  by  assassination. 
Merim^e’s  drama  the  Debuts  d'un  aven- 
turier  is  founded  on  this  episode  in  Rus¬ 
sian  history.  It  is  not  a  play  that  could 
have  ever  Seen  intended  for  the  stage,  any 
more  than  his  comedy  the  Deux  Heritages. 
They  are  studies  of  character,  like  his 
Nouvelles,  rather  than  dramatic  composi¬ 
tions. 

When  the  Chronique  du  temps  de 
Charles  IX.  was  published,  Walter  Scott’s 
novels  were  the  talk  of  I^ondon  and  Paris  ; 
and  if  M6rimee  had  no  intention  of  com¬ 
peting  with  the  author  of  “  Ivanhoe,” 
there  is  little  doubt  that  there  was  uncon¬ 
scious  influence  at  work  at  the  time  the 
novel  was  written.  The  Chronique,  how¬ 
ever,  can  scarcely  be  called  an  historical 
romance,  for  Charles  IX.  only  appears  in 
one  chapter,  and  most  of  the  characters 
are  pure  inventions.  '  The  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion  is  concentrated  upon  the  loves  of 
Mergy  and  Diane  de  Turgis  ;  and  in  order 
to  reproduce  the  language  and  even  the 
passions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  M6rim6e 
read  a  great  many  memoirs  of  that  period 
which  assisted  materially  in  making  the 
work  80  eminently  successful.  Diane  i« 
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truly  R  woman  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
pasisionate,  voluptuous — a  woman  whose 
whole  life  is  occupied  in  seekint;  pleasure  : 
and  so  ardent  is  her  love — so  full  of  life 
— that  she  excites  admiration  as  well  as 
sympathy.  The  scene  in  which  she  hides 
her  lover,  during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  is  powerfully  described.  In 
this  story  M^rimee  has  given  a  striking 
example  of  the  influence  of  religion,  where 
Diane  de  Turgu,  whose  one  thought  is  to 
merit  pardon  for  the  sins  she  has  com¬ 
mitted — and  those  she  intends  to  commit 
— by  obtaining  the  conversion  of  Mergy, 
who  is  a  Protestant. 

In  the  tale  of  Arsene  Guillot,  the  hero¬ 
ine  utters  the  sentiment  if  not  the  very 
words  of  Becky  Sharp.  “  Quand  on  est 
riche,  il  ett  aite  d'itre  honnite  ;  moiyau~ 
rai*  ete  honnite,  $i  j'en  at>ais  en  le  moyen." 
This  story  contains  in  a  nutshell  many  vol¬ 
umes  on  popular  religion,  and  on  the  true 
feelings  of  courtesans.  The  Double 
Mepriae  and  the  Vaae  Etrueque  are  severe 
sermons  against  the  errors  of  credulity  or 
of  imagination  :  and  if  one  would  learn 
what  a  single  departure  from  honor  may 
cost,  one  has  only  to  read  the  Partie  de 
trictrac.  But  the  true  charm  in  Meii- 
mee’s  stories  consists  in  the  8t)le,  the 
idiomatic  language,  the  touches  of  humor, 
fancy  and  irony  that  are  intera[>ersed. 

J  ustice  can  never  be  done  to  them  in  trans¬ 
lation.  From  his  historical  works  he  has 
never  gained  much  popularity  ;  for  in¬ 
stead  of  studying  artistic  effects  he  avoid¬ 
ed  them.  There  is  a  remarkable  absence 
of  flowing  narrative  :  there  is  no  season¬ 
ing  of  romance,  no  exaggeration  of  facts 
or  undue  coloring  of  character.  By 
dint  of  insisting  on  certainty,”  says  Taine, 
‘‘  he  dried  up  knowledge — kept  only  the 
wood  without  the  flower.  There  is  no 
other  way  of  accounting  for  the  coldness 
of  his  historical  essays,  ‘  Don  Pedro,’ 
‘The  Cossacks,’  ‘The  False  Demetrius,’ 
‘  The  Servile  War,’  ‘  The  Catiline  Con¬ 
spiracy  ’ — complete  solid  studies,  well  sup- 
orted  by  authorities,  well  developed  ; 
ut  the  personages  of  which  are  lifeless, 
probably  because  be  did  not  choose  to 
make  them  live.  ...  He  might  easily 
have  done  so,  but  it  was  contrary  to  his 
system  to  set  them  visibly  before  us.” 
He  put  an  interdict  on  his  imagination. 

The  turning  point  in  Merimee’s  life  was 
the  marriage  of  the  Countess  de  Teba. 
He  was  an  old  and  attached  friend  of  her 


mother,  Madame  de  Montijo,  through 
whom  he  had  been  named  senator.  At 
the  Tuileries,  Biarritz,  and  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  he  became  an  habitual  guest  of  the 
Imperial  family,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  he  gave  the  Emperor  valu¬ 
able  assistance  in  the  composition  of  his 
‘‘  Vie  de  Cesar.”  One  day,  while  asking 
Meriinue  to  collect  certain  materials  for 
this  work,  the  Emperor  suggested  that  be 
should  receive  some  indemnity  for  his 
trouble  “  Sire,"  was  Meriin^e’s  answer. 

Pai  let  livret  necettairet,  et  je  calcule 
qu'avec  troit  maint  de  papier,  vingt-cinq 
plutnet  d'oie  et  uue  bouteille  d'encre  de  la 
petite  vertu,  je  pourvoirai  aux  autret  frait. 
Je  prie  votre  Majette  de  me  permettre  de 
Itti  faire  ce  cadeau."  It  was  not  unnat¬ 
ural  that  Meiimec,  enjoying  as  he  did  a 
recognized  place  as  wit  in  society,  should 
be  sensible  of  the  pleasure  of  exercising  a 
sort  of  royautt  inteliectuelle  at  court, 
where  there  were  few  men  of  literary  cali¬ 
bre.  Indeed,  more  than  one  of  his  stories 
arose  out  of  discussions  in  the  Imperial 
circle,  and  was  read  over  to  them  by  way 
of  testing  its  probable  success  with  the 
public.  While  at  Biarritz,  in  1866,  the 
conversation  turned  one  day  upon  the 
difficult  situations  in  which  one  is  some¬ 
times  placed.  That  same  night,  having 
drunk  some  strung  tea,  Merimee  wrote  on 
a  situation  of  this  kind.  He  read  it  to 
the  Empress.  At  that  time  there  hap- 
ened  to  be  at  Biarritz  the  Grand  Duchess 
larie,  the  daughter  of  Nicholas,  to  whom 
Merimee  had  been  presented  some  years 
before,  and  the  acquaintance  bad  been  re¬ 
newed.  Shortly  after  the  reading,  a  mes¬ 
senger  came  from  the  Grand  Duchess  beg¬ 
ging  him  to  wait  upon  her  that  evening 
with  his  romance.  His  answer  was  very 
characteristic.  ‘‘  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
the  jester  of  Her  Majesty  and  I  cannot 
work  abroad  without  her  leave.”  The 
least  result  expected  by  Merirnt^  was,  that 
there  would  be  a  war  with  Russia  ;  and 
he  was  ‘‘  not  a  little  mortifled”  not  only 
at  receiving  the  Empress  Eugenie’s  per¬ 
mission,  but  a  renewed  entreaty  from  the 
Duchess  to  wait  upon  her.  ‘‘  She  played 
the  good  princess,”  says  M^rim^,  ”  and 
gave  me  excellent  tea  and  cigarettes,  for 
she  smokes,  like  almost  all  the  Russian 
ladies.”  The  romance  in  question  was 
the  Chambre  Bleue,  afterward  published 
in  one  of  the  journals  and  included  in  his 
‘‘  Derniures  Nouvelles.”  It  is  a  story  of 
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M  young  couple,  just  arrived  in  Paris,  who 
occupy  the  host  apartment  in  an  hotel, 
called  “  Ija  Charnhre  Hleue.”  In  the 
next  room,  separated  only  by  a  wooden 
rartition  with  folding  doors,  is  an  Eng- 
ishinan,  their  fellow-traveller  on  the  rail¬ 
way,  who  had  been  exhibiting  a  roll  of 
bank-notes,  and  had  quarrelled  in  their 
hearing  with  an  ill-looking  nephew,  after 
threatening  to  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling. 
The  Englishman  calls  for  a  bottle  of  port. 
The  landlord,  not  having  any  port  in  the 
house,  concocts  the  wine  out  of  a  bottle 
of  ratafia  and  a  carafe  of  brandy.  This 
composition  proves  so  success'ul  that  the 
last  articulate  sound  heard  in  the  hotel  Ire- 
fore  the  couple  retire  to  rest  is  :  “  Waiter, 
bring  me  another  bottle  of  the  same 
port.”  .  .  .  The  night-light  burning  on 
the  chimney-piece  in  the  blue  chamber  is 
more  than  half  consumed,  when,  in  the 
apartment  of  the  Englishman,  hitherto 
silent,  a  strange  sound  is  heard,  such  as  a 
heavy  body  might  produce  in  falling,  and 
then  there  in  a  stined  cry  and  some  mut¬ 
tered  words  resembling  an  imprecation. 
The  young  couple  in  the  blue  chamber 
start  and  awake.  This  noise  fills  them 
both  with  dread  ...  a  minute  passes 
and  a  door  is  cautiously  opened  in  the  cor¬ 
ridor  and  cantiously  closed.  The  young 
man  begins  to  think  of  the  uncle  with  the 
bank-notes,  and  the  nephew  coveting 
them,  of  that  stifled  cry  and  of  the  muffled 
steps  in  the  corridor.  ‘‘  That  nephew  had 
the  look  of  an  assassin,”  says  he  :  while 
he  is  still  speaking,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  door  of  communication  between 
the  blue  room  and  the  Englishman’s,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  dark  shining  line  appears  mov¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  of  a  little  satin  slipper 
thrown  carelessly  near  this  door.  .  .  . 
No  more  room  for  doubt  !  It  is  a  liquid, 
and  this  liquid — now  distinctly  visible — 
is  blood.  .  .  .  What  was  to  be  done  un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  I  His  obvious 
duty  is  to  rush  to  the  aid  of  the  English¬ 
man,  who  might  be  still  living,  or  at  all 
events  to  ring  the  bell  and  call  up  the 

Cle  of  the  hotel.  .  .  .  But  what  would 
,  ,en  if  he  gave  the  alarm  ?  The  gen¬ 
darmes,  the  procureiir  imperial  and  his 
clerk,  would  arrive  forthwith.  Before  ask¬ 
ing  what  he  had  seen  or  heard,  these  officials 
would  begin  by  saying  :  “  What  is  your 
name!  Your  papers?  And  the  lady? 
.  .  .  Yon  will  have  to  appear  at  the  assizes 
to  say  that  on  such  a  day  of  the  month. 


or  such  an  hour  of  the  night,  you  were 
witnesses  of  such  a  fact,  etc.,  etc.”  What 
appears  to  the  young  man  the  most  pru¬ 
dent  course,  if  the  most  selfish,  under  the 
circumstances,  is  to  lie  still  till  daybreak, 
and  then  leave  Paris  by  the  first  train  be¬ 
fore  the  discovery  of  the  catastrophe.  .  . 
The  couple  are  hurrying  away  without 
their  breakfast,  when  the  chambermaid  is 
heard  calling  to  the  waiter  :  “  Make  haste 
with  the  hot  water  for  milord’s  tea.  And 
bring  a  sponge,  he  has  broken  the  bottle 
and  his  whole  room  is  flooded  with  his 
port.” 

Prosper  Merimee’s  method  of  narration 
often  reveals  this  want  of  earnestness — 
sometimes  even  a  want  of  true  artistic 
conception — that  has  led  some  critics  to 
deny  him  the  gift  of  emotion  litteraire. 
An  anecdote,  told  about  his  story  of  the 
Chambre  Blue,  is  an  illustration  of  this 
defect — if  taken  au  tirieux.  ‘‘  I  have 
made  a  great  mistake,”  said  he,  when 
complimented  about  the  Chambre  Bleue  by 
Emile  Augier.  “  I  had  intended  at  first 
to  introduce  a  tragic  denouement  to  ray 
tale  ;  and  naturally  I  had  told  the  story 
in  a  pleasant  vein.  I  changed  the  idea  :  I 
have  given  it  a  happy  ending.  I  really 
ought  to  tell  it  all  over  again  in  an  earnest 
tone  ;  but  that  is  too  much  trouble,  so  I 
shall  let  it  stand  as  it  is.”  The  aim  of 
most  authors,  of  course,  is  to  make  the 
reader  feel  all  the  euiotion  that  they  them¬ 
selves  experience  :  and  in  proportion  to 
the  writer’s  sincerity  so  will  he  succeed. 
But  M^rimee  would  seem  to  have  taken  a 
contrary  view — at  least  he  led  one  to  sup- 

ftose  that  he  did — in  his  life  as  well  as  in 
lis  works  ;  for  he  affected  not  to  feel. 
At  the  moment  when  the  keenest  emotion 
is  awakened,  a  phrase — perhaps  merely  a 
word — warns  you  not  to  distress  yourself 
too  deeply.  It  is  as  though  the  genius  or 
talent  of  the  author,  were  fighting  for  the 
ascendancy — a  fight  for  which  the  reader 
has  to  suffer.  The  style  may  be  piquant, 
but  such  treatment  can  never  be  considered 
high  art.  *‘  If  you  would  bring  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  others,”  says  Horace,  ”  you 
must  first  bring  tears  to  your  own.”  Be¬ 
tween  author  and  reader,  sympathy  is  a 
necessary  condition,  not  only  in  poetry  and 
oratory,  but  in  the  novel.  There  is  one 
scene,  however — the  death-scene  in  Arsene 
Gulliot — which  has  mystified  the  critics  in 
their  attempt  to  decide  whether  Prosper 
M^rim^e  shall  take  a  place  among  the 
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great  masters.  After  reading  that  acene  for  the  personal  solicitation  of  his  vote, 
no  fair  critic  can  absolutely  deny  to  him  Meriniee,  however,  had  no  reason  to  com- 
the  gift  of  emotion  litteraire :  it  can  only  plain  of  his  reception,  lie  found  people 
be  argued  that  his  inordiuate  cynicism  has  very  polite,  quite  accustomed  to  their 
brought  upon  him  too  harsh  a  judgment.  parts  and  acting  them  very  seriously. 

“  Ever  since  daybreak  the  priest  had  re-  “  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  ridiculous  to 
mained  near  Arsine,  observing  with  what  say  to  a  man,”  remarks  M^rim^e,  ”  ‘  Mon¬ 
rapidity  the  patient  was  sinking,  and  wish-  sieur,  I  believe  myself  one  of  the  forty 
ing  to  make  the  most  of  the  few  moments  cleverest  men  of  Erance  ;  I  am  as  good  as 
that  still  remained.  He  waved  Max  and  you,’ and  other  drolleries  f  It  is  necessary 
~  Madame  de  Piennes  aside,  broken  down  to  translate  this  into  polite  and  varied 
with  grief,  and  then  spoke  a  few  solemn  language,  according  to  the  persons.” 
and  consoling  words  to  the  young  girl —  No  one  has  been  at  greater  pains  than 
words  which  religion  has  reserved  for  such  M^rim^e  to  hide  from  the  indiscreet  and 
moments  as  these.  When  he  had  ceased,  prying  world  the  mysteries  of  his  life, 
doubtful  if  not  in  the  presence  of  the  dead,  lie  never  published  his  ”  sorrows”  in  verse 
Madame  de  Piennes  rose  softly  ;  and  they  or  prose  ;  he  never  even  betrayed  himscif 
all  remained  motionless,  anxiously  regard-  in  his  conversation.  “To  hear  him  talk,” 
ing  the  livid  face  of  Arsene.  Her  eyes  says  Taine,  “  one  would  have  supposed 
were  closed.  Each  held  his  breath,  dread-  that  any  one  could  have  written  his 
ing  to  disturb  the  awful  repose  that  had  books.”  He  wrote  the  Debuts  d'un 
perhaps  already  begun  :  and  each  distinctly  Aventurier  in  fifteen  days,  so  he  de- 
heard  the  feeble  ticking  of  a  watch  lying  dared,  because  he  had  “  nothing  better 
upon  the  little  table  at  her  side.  ‘  She  is  to  occupy  his  time.”  In  order  to  write 
gone,  poor  thing,’  said  the  nurse  afjer  she  ”  La  Guzia,”  as  Merimee  once  remarked, 
had  held  her  tahatiere  to  Arsene's  lips,  you  need  a  very  simple  receipt,  “  se  pro- 
‘  You  see,  the  glass  has  caught  no  moist-  curer  une  statistique  de  Vlllyrie,  It  voy- 
nre.’  ‘She  is  dead,  poor  child,’  cried  age,  de  Vabbe  Fortis,  apprendre  cinq  ou 
Max,  waking  out  of  a  stupor  into  which  sijt  mot  de  slave."  Indeed  no  author  ever 
he  appeared  to  have  fallen.  ‘  What  hap-  took  more  delight  in  mystifying  his  read- 
piness  has  she  had  in  this  world  ?  ’  Sud-  er.  It  was  alleged  that  “  La  Guzia”  was 
denly  Arsene  opened  her  eyes.  ‘  I  have  a  translation  of  songs  and  popular  poetry 
loved,’  she  murmured  in  a  scarcely  audible  of  an  Illyrian  bard,  named  Hyacinth  Mag- 
voice  :  and  her  fingers  stiired  and  seemed  lanowich,  whose  biography  is  given  by  tbe 
to  express  a  desire  to  hold  his  hand.  Max  translator,  an  Italian  refugee.  The  most 
and  Madame  de  Piennes  came  nearer,  and  learned  linguists,  French  and  Geiman, 
each  took  one  of  her  hands.  ‘  I  have  were  completely  taken  in  :  a  controveisy 
loved,’  she  said  once  more  with  a  troubled  arose  as  to  the  existence  and  authenticity 
sigh.  These  were  her  last  words.  For  a  of  the  alleged  originals  ;  and  the  first  to 
long  time  Max  and  Madame  de  Piennes  penetrate  the  mystery  was  Goethe,  who 
held  her  cold  hands  in  theirs  without  find-  said  he  was  put  upon  the  right  track  by 
ing  courage  to  raise  their  eyes.”  observing  that  Quzla  is  the  anagiam  of 

This  novel,  as  Merimee  himscif  relates,  Oazul.  On  throwing  off  the  disguise, 
excited  the  indignation  of  all  the  so-called  M6rim6e  wrote  :  ”  What  diminishes  the 
virtuous  people,  and  particularly  the  women  merit  of  Goethe  in  divining  the  author  of 
of  fashion  “  who  danced  the  polka  and  ‘  La  Guzia,’  is  that  I  sent  him  a  copy 
listened  to  the  sermons  of  the  pere  liavig-  with  signature  and  fiourish,  by  a  Russian 
nan.”  They  even  went  so  far«8  to  say  who  was  passing  through  Weimer.”  Then 
that  the  author  acted  like  the  monkeys  again  in  the  Theatre  de  Clara  Gazul,  we 
who  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  trees  and  find  a  collection  of  dramatic  pieces  pur¬ 
having  reached  the  topmost  branch  make  porting  to  be  translated  from  the  Spanish 
grimaces,  at  the  woi  Id.  It  was  at  this  very  of  a  Spanish  actress,  by  a  Frenchman 
time  that  Merimee  was  a  candidate  for  the  named  ”  Lest  range,”  who  had  been  in- 
Academy.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  timately  acquainted  with  her  best  parts, 
the  result,  though  he  tried  to  pass  it  off  Both  actress  and  translator  were  itnagi- 
with  an  air  of  unconcern,  so  characteristic  nary.  To  complete  the  deception,  M.  De- 
of  the  man.  It  is  the  inexorable  rule  for  lescluze  produced  a  portrait — which  was 
the  candidate  to  call  on  each  academician  afterward  lithographed — of  Clara,  ”  from 
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the  life”  :  and  in  one  sciirc  it  certainly 
waa  ;  hein",  in  fact,  a  portrait  of  M^riin^e, 
with  the  features  a  little  softened,  in  the 
costume  of  a  Spanish  woman.  The  suc¬ 
cess  was  so  complete  that  a  Spaniard  — 
probably  ashamed  to  confess  his  ignorance 
of  so  celebrated  a  countrywoman — on  being 
asked  his  opinion  of  the  translation,  re¬ 
plied  that,  although  very  good,  it  hardly 
did  justice  to  the  original. 

With  all  his  reserve  in  hvs  intercourse 
with  men,  M6rim6e  failed  to  put  into 
practice  his  own  maxim,  ”  Ne  prenez 
jamais  une  femme  pour  confidante."  No 
one  interested  in  his  life  can  fail  to  recall 
the  succ^  de  curiosite  of  his  correspond¬ 
ence  during  thirty  yeais  with  an  incog¬ 
nita.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  more  olearly 
demonstrated  how  eager  the  French  are 
for  this  class  of  literature  of  which 
Merim^e’s  Lettres  a  une  Inconnue  is  a 
striking  example.  They  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  piquant  ;  the  friendship  expressed  in 
these  letters  could  not  have  existed  Ins- 
tween  two  persons  of  the  same  sex.  There 
is  no  love-making  ;  it  is  an  amitie  enliv¬ 
ened  with  a  hundred  and  one  lights  and 
shades  of  sentiment,  such  as  do  not  appear 
in  cases  of  ordinary  intimacy.  The  mutual 
confidence,  severe  criticism  and,  not  in¬ 
frequently,  reproach,  has  an  inexpressible 
charm  for  the  reader  ;  for  their  badinerie 
never  comes  to  anything  serious.  ”  Are 
you  suffering  from  any  pain  or  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  heart  ?  There  are  some 
phrases  in  your  last  note,  mysterious  like 
the  rest,  which  seem  to  insinuate  as 
much.  ...  You  will  contract  your  black 
and  beautiful  eyebrows  and  you  will  say  : 
‘  The  insolent  fellow  doubts  whether  I  have 
a  heart  !  '  for  it  is  the  grand  pretension 
nowadays.  Since  so  many  passionate  or 
so-called  passionate  romances  and  poems 
have  been  concocted,  all  women  pretend 
to  have  hearts.  Wait  a  little.  When  you 
have  a  heart  in  right  earnest,  you  will  give 
me  news  of  it.  You  will  regret  that  good 
old  time  when  you  only  lived  by  the  head, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  evils  you  are 
now  suffering  are  but  pricks  of  the  pin  in 
coniparison  with  the  stabs  of  the  dagger 
which  will  rain  upon  you  when  the  time 
of  the  passions  has  arrived.”  While  read¬ 
ing  the  letters  one  feels  that  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  one  or  the  other  may  be  indiscreet 
enough  to  step  beyond  the  limits  they 
have  marked  out  ;  that  friendship  would 
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change  into  lore,  and  all  the  piquancy  of 
the  situation  would  disappear,  ilow  the 
acquaintance  began  we  are  not  told,  but 
we  gather  that  these  friends  very  seldom 
meet.  ‘‘  We  have  not  seen  each  other 
more  than  six  or  seven  times  in  six  years  ; 
and  besides,  during  half  the  three  or  four 
hours  we  passed  together  not  a  word  has 
lieen  spoken.”  In  one  of  his  early  letters 
Merimee  proposed  remaining  in  Paris. 

“  in  the  hope  of  your  return.”  Then  he 
adds,  ”  I  should  be  charmed  to  see  you. 
Perhaps  you  would  make  the  acquaintance 
of  a  true  friend.”  M6rimec  also  corre- 
sponded^with  an  English  lady.  But  his 
letters  to  her,  although  interesting  in  many 
ways,  have  not  the  caraetere  d’intimite  of 
those  he  addre8%cd  to  bis  Inconnue.  In 
his  last  letter,  written  only  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  bis  death,  in  September,  1870,  he 
says  :  ‘‘  All  my  life  I  have  tried  to  fight 
against  prejudice,  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
world  before  being  a  Frenchman  ;  but  all 
my  philosophy  has  been  of  no  avail.  To¬ 
day  I  bleed  for  the  wounds  of  these  fool¬ 
ish  Frenchmen,  1  weep  for  their  humilia¬ 
tion  ;  and,  absurd  and  ungrateful  as  they 
seem  to  me,  I  lovje  them  always.” 

As  one  found  M^rim^e  in  society,  so 
one  has  found  him  in  his  books.  Le  style 
e'est  I'homme.  lie  studied  and  wrote  all 
his  life  en  amateur,  passing  from  one  sub¬ 
ject  to  another  as  occasion  or  fancy  urged 
him.  And  yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
Chronique  de  Charles  IX.,  Colomba  and 
Carmen,  and  such  tales  as  Mateo  Falcone, 
the  Enlevement  de  la  Redoute,  Tamungo, 
and  even  the  Vase  Etrusque  will  live. 
More  than  fifty  years  have  gone  by  since 
most  of  them  first  appeared,  and  they  are 
as  popular  as  ever.  Besides,  they  are 
short,  which  gives  them  a  still  better 
chance.  The  longest,  Colomba,  is  scarcely 
half  an  ordinary  novel  volume — some  of 
them  only  eight  or  ten  pages.  And  the 
situations  contained  in  these  tales,  the  pas¬ 
sion  depicted  in  the  various  characters  will 
prove  as  true  to  nature  in  a  hundred  years 
as  they  do  to-day.  Merim^e’s  types  are 
masterly  and  original  ;  a  Corsican  ven¬ 
detta,  the  last  voyage  of  a  slave-trader,  the 
execution  of  a  son  by  his  father.  Nearly 
all  are  the  stories  of  assassins,  like  the 
tales  of  Bandello  and  the  Italian  novelists, 
told  with  the  most  perfect  sang  froid, 
strong  delineation  of  character,  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  power  of  detail.  They  do 
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not  always  ]K>int  a  moral;  but  they  are  his  works  will  probably  be  fors^otten  ;  even 
eminently  suggestive,  and  afford  ample  now  bis  Thidtrt  de  Clara  Oazul  is  little 
opportunity  for  reflection.  The  rest  of  more  than  a  name. — Temple  Bar. 
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The  difference  between  the  Italian  and 
the  Sicilian  people  will  strike  the  least  ob¬ 
servant  traveller  who  leaves  the  turbulent 
quay  of  Naples,  where  the  effervescence 
of  a  seething  populace  reaches  boiling- 
point,  and  who  lacds  among  the  compara¬ 
tively  undemonstrative,  grave-faced  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Palermo.  Together  with  vehe¬ 
ment  gesticulation,  and  shrieking  apos¬ 
trophes  to  every  saint  in  the  calendar— to¬ 
gether  with  bright  coloring  and  loud-toned 
laughter,— extortion  seems  suddenly  to 
have  died  a  natural  death.  Boatman  and 
driver  take  contentedly  their  just  fares, 
to  our  amazement ;  and  when  we  reach 
the  shopping  stage  of  experience,  we  find 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  “  antiqua- 
rio”  (of  whom  more  anon),  the  vendors 
of  everything  under  heaven  do  not  demand 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  they  expect 
to  get.  This  adds  an  unlooked-for  joy  to 
life,  if  we  do  not  care  to  go  through  it 
haggling.  Dishonesty  has  its  own  sweet 
and  secret  ways  here,  but  it  is  not  obtru¬ 
sive.  The  free  use  of  “  palm  oil  ”  among 
functionaries  of  all  denominations — from 
the  highest  in  the  land  down  to  the  faith¬ 
ful  servant  who  will  allow  no  one  to  cheat 
yon  but  himsi‘lf — is  a  fact  admitted  on  all 
sides,  but  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
traveller’s  peace  of  mind. 

What  may  interfere  with  it,  however, 
on  his  first  walk  through  the  city,  causing 
a  sense  of  irritation  and  disappointment, 
is  the  absence  of  women  pedestrians  in 
the  streets.  This  remnant  of  the  Saracen 
rule  deprives  the  thoroughfares  of  grace 
and  attractiveness  even  more  than  of 
color  ;  for  the  few  women  of  the  middle 
class  one  secs  shopping — in  couples — most¬ 
ly  wear  the  black  Spanish  manta,  and 
avoid  brilliant  hues.  One  sees  even  fewer 
women  than  one  does  in  the  East,  until 
the  hour  when  the  streets  become  thronged 
with  carriages,  blossoming  out  in  gayly- 
dressed  ladies,  with  parasols  like  butter¬ 
flies  fluttering  over  them.  (No  one,  who 
has  any  respect  for  him  or  herself,  is  with¬ 


out  a  carnage  in  Palermo.  We  may  go 
dinnerlesH  ;  but  it  is  a  necessity  of  life 
that  we  shall  sit  boxed  up  in  a  coupe,  or 
be  displayed  in  a  “  Victoria,”  behind  a 
showy  ‘‘  stepper” — or,  if  possible,  two.) 
The  fashionable  Palermitans  only  drive 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Until  then  the  Via 
Macqneda  and  the  Corso,  being  narrow, 
with  heavy  overlianging  balconies,  are  sad- 
looking  enough  :  the  pavement  crowded 
with  swarthy  men  in  cloaks,  one  end  of 
which  is  flung  over  their  shoulders,  muffling 
their  faces  up  to  their  eyes. 

The  seclusion  in  which  women  are  still 
kept  in  Sicily  seems  almost  incredible. 
But  superstition  and  prejudice  die  hard. 
The  Saracen  principles  on  this  head  (as  on 
many  others)  were  bequeathed  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  still  live  on  here  ;  while  in 
Spain  itself  they  have  been  driven  out  by 
sheer  force  of  common  sense  and  contact 
with  civilization.  Men  and  women-ser- 
vants  never  have  their  meals  together,  are 
not  permitted  to  associate  ;  and  a  girl  is 
never  allowed  to  walk  out  alone,  whatever 
her  social  status  may  be.  She  is  virtually 
a  prisoner — as  much  as  is  the  inhabitant 
of  a  harem  ;  and  no  respectable  mother 
would  let  her  daughter  enter  domestic 
service  where  this  rule  was  not  enforced. 
If  a  man  be  seen  walking  up  and  down  be¬ 
fore  a  house,  gazing  up  at  a  certain  win¬ 
dow — as  ardent  Romeos  of  every  time  and 
nation  have  done — the  girl’s  reputation  is 
lust.  If  she  does  not  marry  him,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  any  other  decent  fellow 
will  be  found  to  do  so.  And  during  her 
engagement,  a  girl  must  on  no  account  re¬ 
main  alone  with  her  betrothed,  even  for 
five  qiinutes  :  it  would  cause  a  terrible 
scandal. 

These  restrictions  are  a  serious  draw¬ 
back  to  the  working  classes.  A  girl,  going 
to  her  day’s  employment,  and  returning 
home,  must  be  escorted  by  some  elderly 
woman,  who  gains  a  livelihood  (often 
eked  out  in  unholy  ways)  by  acting  as 
duenna  in  the  absence  of  a  mother.  The 
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drain  upon  alender  resources  caused  by 
this  conventional  obligation  is  ^r<>at ;  but 
the  stunting  of  that  self-reliance  which  we 
consider  so  essential,  and  which — in 
American  women,  especially — is  of  such 
vigorous  growth,  is  even  a  greater  loss 
than  that  of  the  daily  {rcnce. 

The  “  Festa  delle  Verginelle”  exists 
no  longer  ;  but,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
limited  amount  of  love-making  to  which 
Sicilian  ideas  of  propriety  have  accustomed 
the  lower  orders  for  centuries  past,  I  may 
name  an  institution  which  only  died  out  in 
this  century.  A  procession  of  foundling 
or  orphan  girls,  carefully  nurtured  and  ed¬ 
ucated  by  the  State,  went  to  the  Duomo 
on  Easter  Monday,  clad  in  gala-costume, 
and  wearing  long  white  veils.  The  streets 
were  crowded  ;  the  balconies  tilled  with 
spectators.  Flowers  were  strewn  before 
the  tlower-like  procession,  which  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  awaited — with  all  the  pomp  of 
church  ceremonial — at  the  Cathedral  door. 
Foremost  in  the  throng  were  certain  young 
men  who  had  (it  is  to  be  supposed)  ex¬ 
changed  glances  with  one  or  other  of  the 
heroines  of  the  day,  but  had  certainly 
never  been  able  to  address  her.  The  youth 
threw  to  the  object  of  his  choice  the  white 
handkerchief  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  she 
became  his  bride.  One  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  tales  recounted  by  the  Contaatorie  (or 
public  narrator  of  stories)  tells  how  one  of 
these  brides,  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  was  abducted  by  a  certain  Marcbesc, 
whom  the  police  tracked,  but  could  not 
discover  his  victim  ;  for,  as  they  entered 
the  palace,  he  had  the  unfortunate  girl  cast 
into  a  deep  cellar,  where,  long  afterward, 
her  remains  were  discovered. 

The  power  of  the  nobles  in  Sicily  then 
was  so  great  that  it  was  with  ditticulty  the 
hand  of  the  law  interfered,  from  time  to 
time,  to  protect  the  peasant  from  some  act 
of  unusual  cruelty  or  oppression.  Carac- 
cioli,  appointed  Viceroy  in  1781,  was  a 
man  of  iron  will  and  liberal  instincts,  lie 
had  been  ambassador  from  the  Court  of 
Naples  to  both  France  and  England,  where 
he  had  no  doubt  imbibed  ideas  as  to  the 
“  rights  of  man,”  which  were  both  new 
and  distasteful  to  the  aristocrats,  whose 
authority  had  hitherto  been  unquestioned, 
lie  was  wont  to  compare  Sicily  to  a  llydra 
with  two  heads  :  one  the  Inquisition, 
which  he  severed  from  the  suffering  body 
of  the  island,  and  crushed  ;  the  other  the 
feudal  power  of  the  Barons,  which  he  did 


not  succeed  in  destroying,  though  the 
mighty  blows  bo  aimed  at  it  no  doubt  be¬ 
gan  the  work  of  decapitation,  which  was 
accomplished  upward  of  thirty  years  later, 
llis  stern  administration  of  justice  to  rich 
and  poor  alike  did  much  to  dispel  the 
prestige  that  surrounded  the  nobility,  and 
opened  even  their  own  eyes,  wo  may  sup¬ 
pose,  to  the  cruelty  of  many  existing  laws  ; 
for  when  their  feudal  rights  were  abol¬ 
ished  in  1812,  it  was  a  voluntary  act  on 
the  part  of  the  ‘‘  Baroni” — the  more  hon¬ 
orable  inasmuch  as,  by  the  surrender  of  all 
their  tithes  and  dues,  many  of  them  lost 
a  large  portion  of  their  incomes. 

But  whatever  reforms  have  been  effected 
in  other  ways,  the  domestic  condition  of 
women  of  the  peasant  class  has  little 
changed  during  tlie  past  hundred  years. 
The  peasant  is  an  absolute  autocrat  in  his 
own  house  :  his  word  is  law,  which  he  en¬ 
forces  as  soon  as  he  leads  his  bride  home, 
by  administering  a  sound  box  on  the  ear 
to  his  beloved.  If  she  inquires  the  reason 
of  this  strange  salutation,  he  replies. 
“  Perche,  primadei  baci,  impariate  a  con- 
oscere  Fautoritd  illimitata  del  inarito.  ”* 
After  this  pleasant  overture  to  connubial 
bliss,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Mrs.  Can¬ 
dle's  curtain  lectures  are  unknown  :  the 
sense  of  subservience  is  so  complete  that 
argument  or  remonstrance,  even  where  the 
husband  is  obviously  in  the  wrong,  is  never 
thought  of,  and  rune  becomes  the  woman’s 
only  weapon.  As  a  rule  the  Sicilian  pe'as- 
ant  cares  little  for  his  children  until  they 
are  of  an  age  to  be  of  use.  The  natural 
law,  which  is  common  to  all  animal  life, 
from  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of 
the  held  upward,  seems  in  his  case  to  be 
reversed.  lie  cares  more  for  his  offspring 
in  proportion  as  they  are  better  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  ;  and  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  maturity  the  tics  that  bind  children 
and  parents  become  so  strong  that  they 
are  not  loosened  even  when  the  sons  go 
forth  into  the  world  ;  the  son  always  call¬ 
ing  his  father  ‘‘  Vasera,”  the  Sicilian  of 
‘‘  Vostra  Signoria”  ;  the  father  exhibiting 
the  liveliest  concern  in  his  son’s  welfare — 
far  more  so,  indeed,  than  is  common 
among  English  pea.sant8.  This  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  self-interest  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  not  wholly  so.  The  peasant-mother 


*  “  Because,  before  I  embrace  you,  you 
must  learn  the  boundless  authority  of  a  hus¬ 
band.” 
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has  little  tenderness  apparently  to  bestow 
on  the  infant,  whom  in  many  instances  she 
retards  as  an  incumbrance  (the  number 
who  are  said  to  die  within  a  year  of  their 
birth  is  considerable)  ;  but  both  she  and 
the  father  will  not  infrequently  take  some 
foundling,  and  rear  it  as  one  of  their  own 
family,  with  an  impartiality  which  is  curi¬ 
ous  and  praiseworthy.  They  become  at¬ 
tached  to  this  “  figlio  del  Spirito  Santo,” 
as  he  is  called,  when  he  shoots  up  to  man¬ 
hood,  and  sometimes  surpasses  the  sons  of 
the  house  in  intelligence  or  physical 
strength  The  peasant  teaches  him  his 
own  calling,  and  inculcates  on  him  the 
fear  of  God  and  the  Saints.  For  the  rest, 
his  formula  of  doctrine  is  contained  in 
these  words  : — 

Fate  in  tatto  qnel  che  facciam  noi,  cbe  si 
Siam  formati  snl  modello  de*  padri  nostri,  i 
quali,  in  grazis  di  ocnlata  esperienza,  non 
fallivano.  Obbedite  i  genitori,  se  non  Tolete 
incoglier’  male  per  tntto.  Larorate  attenti. 
Larorate  aempre,  e  non  morrete  snlla  via, 
come  nn  cane.* 

That  the  Sicilian  peasant,  while  regular 
in  his  religious  observances,  has  curiously 
little  respect  for  the  bouse  of  God,  is  a 
fact  which  my  own  experience  enabled  me 
to  verify.  I  was  present  at  a  baptismal 
service  at  Piano  de’  Greci,  where  I  wit¬ 
nessed  a  scene  of  uproar,  such  as  1  be¬ 
lieved  never  took  place 'in  a  church,  save, 
perhaps,  during  the  refractory  liquification 
of* San  Januarins’  blood  at  Naples.  The 
screaming,  swarming  up  pillars,  scrambling 
over  the  stalls,  the  laughter,  the  impreca¬ 
tions,  the  general  Babel  of  tongues,  com¬ 
pletely  drowned  the  voices  of  the  priests, 
and  reduced  the  service  to  dumb  show. 
It  was  that  of  the  Greek  Church,  to  which 
the  whole  of  this  remarkable  colony, 
settled  here  since  1488,  belong,  retaining 
the  costume — for  gala  days — together  with 
the  dress  and  religion  of  their  ancestors. 
It  may  be  objected,  therefore,  that  this 
example  is  not  a  fair  one  ;  these  descend¬ 
ants  of  fierce  Albanian  progenitors  having 
possibly  retained  their  lawless  manners,  t<v 
gether  with  the  use  of  their  inheritance. 
But  the  picture  given  by  Signor  Salomone 
Marino — himself  a  Sicilian — in  his  admir- 

*  “  Do  everything  that  we  do,  who  followed 
the  example  of  oar  fathers,  prospering  as  they 
did  by  reason  of  their  caation  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Obey  your  parents  if  yon  wish  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  life,  and  work  hard,  work  constantly, 
if  yoa  would  not  die  like  a  dog  by  the  road¬ 
side." 


able  work  on  tho  manners,  customs,  and 
traditions  of  the  island — the  picture  given 
hy  him  of  the  ordinary  Catholic  parish- 
church  on  a  Sunday  morning  is  even  more 
extraordinary.  He  says,  **  Not  content 
with  vituperation,  the  peasants,  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  crowded  church,  often  have  re¬ 
course  to  fists  ;  and  a  free-fight  follows, 
which  is  suddenly  put  a  stop  to  by  the 
priest  who  is  about  to  officiate  rushing  into 
the  midst  of  the  congregation,  dispens¬ 
ing  blows  right  and  left,  and  shouting, 

‘  Oh  !  you  accursed  pigs  !  do  you  fancy 
you  are  in  a  sty  f  Am  I  going  to  say  the 
Holy  Mass  for  such  as  you  f  No  !  I  will 
leave  you  !  Sacristan,  put  out  the  lights  !’ 
The  effect  of  this  menace  is  instantaneous  : 
silence  is  restored,  and  the  priest  is  suppli¬ 
cated  to  begin  the  service.”  The  same 
author  goes  on  to  give  a  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  sermon  which  the  village-priest  in¬ 
variably  addresses  to  his  flock.  It  is  of  an 
essentially  personal  and  practical  character 
and  may  be  epitomized  thus  :  “You  have 
heard  the  words  of  our  divine  Master,  my 
children,  who  seems  to  have  left  His  para¬ 
bles  and  example  for  Turks  and  Protes¬ 
tants,  rather  than  for  yon.  who  act  contrary 
in  every  way  to  His  teaching.  What  cold 
ungrateful  creatures  you  arc  to  me,  your 

f»astor,  and  to  your  church  !  Yon  neglect 
>oth  the  house  of  God,  and  H  s  minister. 
I  am  poor,  and  old,  and  my  clothes  are 
in  holes.  The  walls  of  the  church  are 
tumbling  ;  the  roof  threatens  to  fall  in. 
No  one  gives  me  anything.  No  one  pays 
even  for  a  mass  to  liberate  any  of  his  rela¬ 
tions  from  Purgatory  !  Is  this  just  ?  Is 
this  right  f  I  speak  plainly  to  you,  my 
children.  I  have  celebrated  the  Holy  Mass 
this  morning  ;  but  if  you  think  I  am 
going  to  do  BO  next  Sunday,  unless  in  the 
mean  time  yon  give  me  something,  you 
are  mistaken.  No  :  you  shall  not  have 
the  painful  spectacle  of  seeing  me  die  of 
hunger  :  I  will  leave  you  :  I  will  go  away. 
And  when  your  last  hour  is  come,  and  you 
are  dreading  that  Hell  to  which  your  sins 
have  brought  you — ah  !  you  will  wish  me 
back  then — your  old  pastor  whom  you 
have  treated  so  badly  !” 

On  Sunday  afternoons,  the  young  fel¬ 
lows  play  games  or  dance  together,  to 
music  which  has  a  strangely  Arab  charac¬ 
ter,  in  its  intervals  and  monotony.  In 
summer  these  dances — -faaola,  tarantella, 
virdulidda,  etc.,  take  place  in  the  blue 
shadow  of  the  village  piazza,  where  no 
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sooner  are  the  scrapinfi^  of  the  countcr- 
bass,  accompanied  by  the  whistling  flage¬ 
olet,  heard,  than  the  crowd  begin  to  assem¬ 
ble.  In  winter  these  exercises  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  some  big  room  ;  and  in  both 
cases,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  women 
take  no  part,  not  even  as  spectators.  They 
pass  their  Sundays  agreeably,  in  complete 
repose  :  seated  outside  their  doors,  dressed 
in  their  best  clothes,  and  displaying,  with 
serene  satisfaction,  the  many  rings,  pen¬ 
dants,  and  huge  earrings  of  rare  beauty,  in¬ 
herited  for  many  past  geneiations,  and 
whicfi  possses  an  individual  character  that 
the  connoisseur  at  once  recognizes. 

The  natural  outgrowth  of  the  subservi¬ 
ence  and  restraints  under  which  womeu  are 
held  is  a  jealousy  which  is  manifested  in 
ways  that  would  be  tolerated  in  no  other 
country  in  Europe.  I  heard  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  living  near  Catania — and  this  was  no 
solitary  instance — who  still  locks  up  his 
wife  whenever  he  goes  a-journeying.  An 
Anglo-Sicilian  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
meeting  with  an  accident  to  her  carriage  in 
a  country  road,  was  courteously  helped  in 
her  trouble  by  a  gentleman  who  was  pass¬ 
ing.  lie  took  her  to  his  house  hard  by, 
and  hospitably  entertained  her,  while  a 
messenger  was  despatched  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  town,  for  another  carriage.  Her 
host  was  a  Marchese,  and  married  ;  yet 
the  lady  of  the  house  never  appeared,  nor 
was  any  apology  made  for  her  non-appear¬ 
ance  :  indeed,  no  hint  was  given  that  any 
such  person  existed.  But  when  my  friend 
learned,  a  few  day  later,  that  such  was  the 
case,  wishing  to  pay  some  tribute  of  re¬ 
spect  to  the  unseen  lady,  whose  husband 
had  been  so  helpful,  she  called  on  her,  and 
was  received  by  a  slatternly  female,  who 
seemed  to  have  just  emerged  from  the 
kitchen.  This  was  the  Marchesa.  She 
returned  my  friend’s  visit,  however,  in 
due  course  of  time,  resplendent  in  velvet 
and  lace,  driving  in  a  coach  with  powdered 
footmen,  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  Rome  or  Naples.  For  the  pride  and 
the  love  of  display  inherent  in  Sicilians 
are  as  marked  characteristics  as  the  seclu¬ 
sion  in  which  ladies,  in  remote  districts, 
are  still  kept.  Those  who  never  offer  so 
much  as  a  cup  of  coffee  to  their  acquaint¬ 
ances,  in  the  great  towns,  are  to  be  seen 
driving  daily  in  magnificent  equipages  ; 
and  if  they  cannot  obtain,  or  afford,  boxes 
in  the  first  tier  at  the  Opera,  will  not  go 
there  at  all. 


The  young  gentlemen,  who  sit  at 
home  at  ease”  in  Palermo,  moving  in  a 
narrow  groove  of  prejudice  and  sensual 
pleasures,  with  no  ambition  to  rise  to  a 
higher  intellectual  platform,  no  interest  in 
art  or  literature,  no  suspicion  that  there  is 
progress  in  the  free  world  of  thought  out¬ 
side  the  close  hot-bed  of  Sicilian  society, 
are  certainly  less  intelligent,  less  ready  to 
learn,  than  the  peasantry.  They  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin,  but  in  other  respects 
the  likeness  to  the  lilies  of  the  field  does 
not  hold  good,  though  an  avidity  to  be 
arrayed  like  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  is 
not  wanting.  If  they  travel,  they  bring 
back  with  them  nothing  but  English 
clothes  :  neither  new  ideas,  nor  keen  de¬ 
sire  for  human  progress,  in  the  spheres 
wherein  they  move.  Whereas  the  unedu¬ 
cated  peasant,  in  his  three  years’  military 
service,  does  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  ac¬ 
quires  knowledge  %which  he  often  turns 
profitably  to  account.  He  has  noted  various 
systems  of  husbandry  in  the  maize-fields  of 
Piedmont,  the  vineyards  and  olive-groves 
of  Tuscany.  He  has  met  skilled  artisans 
in  the  great  industrial  centres  of  Italy  ;  he 
docs  not  return  to  his  native  village  the 
same  man  that  he  went  forth.  One  who, 
from  his  official  po.sition,  has  been  thrown 
much  with  the  Sicilian  peasantry,  said  to 
me,  ”  Progress  in  this  land  will  rise  from 
below,  not  descend  from  above.” 

It  would  be  rash  to  affirm  that  brigand¬ 
age  is  extinct  ;  but  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  this  terror  to  wayfarers  of  substance, 
whether  natives  or  strangers,  has  faded 
into  the  background.  By  a  euphemism 
which  I  do  not  think  facts  justify,  the 
island  is  said  to  be  purged  of  such  male¬ 
factors.  Yet  a  recent  trial  elicited  facts 
which  show  that  spoliation  and  murder 
have  been  carried  on  in  a  genteel,  unob¬ 
trusive  way  quite  lately,  and  that  the  per¬ 
petrators  of  these  misdeeds  enjoyed  im¬ 
munity  from  ‘‘  persecution”  ;  for  tf’is  is 
the  term  systematically  employed  by  Vin¬ 
cenzo  Linares,  in  his  account  of  Antonio, 
the  famous  bandit. 

The  story  to  which  I  have  referred  can¬ 
not,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  told  in  all  its 
crudity  ;  but  this  much  may  be  said. 

At  a  princely  villa  near  Palermo,  during 
some  repairs  last  year,  several  skeletons 
were  found,  all  of  which  must  have  been 
secretly,  and  some  not  very  long  since, 
committed  to  the  ground  One  of  the 
workmen  employed  indiscreetly  named  the 
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circumstance  :  he  should  have  known  bet¬ 
ter  ;  the  next  day  be  was  stabbed.  In 
the  hospital,  nothing  would  make  him  re¬ 
veal  the  name  of  his  assailant,  fearing  the 
vengeance  of  the  Mafia,  which  would  pur¬ 
sue  his  family.  But  in  curious  illustration 
of  the  Sicilian  character,  though  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  justice,  the  instinct  of  revenge 
was  as  strong  in  him  as  he  knew  it  to  be 
in  others.  On  his  death-bed  he  sent  for 
bis  son,  and  enjoined  him  to  pursue  the 
murderer,  whom  he  denounced,  to  the 
death.  The  “  Mafiosi”  could  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  that ;  for  was  it  not  a  common 
and  legitimate  act  of  retribution  f  It  was 
by  this  means  only,  that  two  oificers  of 
the  law,  who  were  concealed  under  the 
bed,  learned  the  name  of  the  guilty  man. 
He  was  one  of  a  band,  who,  from  time  to 
time,  spirited  away  a  peddler,  or  other  ob¬ 
scure  person,  known  to  have  money  about 
him,  concerning  whom  no  persistent  in¬ 
quiries  were  likely  to  be  made.  The  chief 
of  this  band  was  the  steward  of  the  great 
family  in  question,  where,  for  reasons  va¬ 
riously 'assigned,  he  enjoyed  high  favor. 
The  protection  afforded  to  such  miscreants 
by  noble  personages,  on  the  understanding 
that  they  and  theirs  were  never  to  be  mo¬ 
lested,  was  a  matter  of  common  notoriety 
when  brigandage  was  rife.  The  writer  I 
have  above  referred  to  states  openly  that 
Antonio  Testaloriga — who  is  depicted  as  a 
sort  of  modern  Robin  Hood,  chivalrous  to 
women,  beneficent  to  the  poor — was  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  Prince  Trabia  of  that  day, 
(1767)  until  some  petty  depredation  in  his 
house  having  been  traced  to  one  of  Anto¬ 
nio’s  fol.owers,  the  Prince’s  ire  was 
roused,  and  the  bandit’s  “  persecution” 
began,  which  ended  in  his  capture  and 
death. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  ”  Mafia,”  a  name 
which  probably  conveys  to  most  English 
readers  no  idea  of  the  subterranean  con¬ 
fraternity  by  the  ramifications  of  which  a 
great  part  of  Sicilian  society  is  still  under¬ 
mined.  It- is  described  by  a  writer  in  the 
present  year  in  terms  which  I  may  para¬ 
phrase  thus — 

P  The  Mafia  has  seized,  in  every  department 
of  life,  whether  pnblic  or  private,  an  arbitrary 
power,  which  is  exercised  by  every  means, 
legal  or  illegal,  for  the  benefit  of  its  adher¬ 
ents.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  State  within  the 
Slate — a  secret  oonspirscy,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject  the  asarpation  of  antbority,  and  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  order  :  extending  over  every  possi¬ 
ble  field,  and  rooted  so  deeply  in  the  hearts 


of  the  fieople  as,  apparently,  to  be  ineradica¬ 
ble.  The  close  relationship  of  the  Mafia  with 
brigandage  is,  for  the  time  being,  in  abey¬ 
ance  ;*  bat  the  illicit  natnre  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  not  diminished  thereby. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  describe  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  which  resembles  boycotting 
carried  to  its  extremest  limits,  toward 
those  who  are  not  affiliated  as  members  of 
the  “  Mafia.”  The  “  Mafiosi,”  on  the 
other  hand,  are  helped  by  every  possible 
means,  in  carrying  out  their  private 
•cheines,  whether  it  be  for  the  purchase 
of  a  property,  the  possession  of  a  wife,  or 
the  imposition  of  their  own  services  on  a 
customer,  or  employer,  in  lieu  of  those 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  Brotherhood. 
Under  the  dominion  of  successive  stran¬ 
gers,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  preju¬ 
dice  in  favor  of  sLch  a  secret  society  orig¬ 
inated,  and  has  grown  to  be  inveterate  in 
Sicily.  A  tragedy  which  occurred  while 
I  was  at  I’alermo  gives  an  even  more  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Mafia 
than  the  story  I  have  already  related. 

Two  brothers  of  a  noble  house,  first 
cousins  to  the  Duke  di  V.  R.  resided  with 
their  mother  and  sister  in  a  house  near  the 
Girardino  Inglese.  The  father  being  dead, 
the  payment  of  the  girl’s  dowry  depended 
on  her  marrying,  and  this  the  young  men 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  prevent.  The 
mother,  on  the  other  hand,  encouraged 
the  advances  of  an  officer,  whose  atten¬ 
tions  to  her  daughter  seem  to  have  been 
limited  to  walking  up  and  down  under  her 
window,  until  he  obtained  permission — in 
the  sons’  absence — to  call.  This  young 
man  bore  a  blameless  character,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  his  brother  officers  ; 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
well  received  as  a  suitor  for  the  girl’s  hand  ; 
but  her  brothers  refused  to  allow  it.  Un¬ 
derhand  intrigues  of  the  usual  Sicilian 
character  followed.  The  mother  and 
daughter  put  up  a  signal  to  denote  when 


*  I  had  scarcely  written  these  pages  when 
the  news  of  Signor  Arago’a  seizare  by  brigands 
near  Termini  reached  me.  Reading,  as  I  had 
done,  M.  Uny  de  Man  passant's  indignant 
denial,  in  La  Vie  ErranU,  that  any  snch  dan¬ 
ger  conld  beset  the  traveller  in  Sicily,  where 
he  was  ‘ '  safer  than  in  the  streets  of  London 
or  Paris,"  I  conld  not  bnt  feel  the  nnwisdom 
of  any  traveller — even  the  most  intelligent — 
indulging  in  rash  and  positive  assertion. 
That  the  “  Mafia"  was  the  organ  through 
which  Signor  Arago’s  ransom  was  paid,  and 
by  means  of  whicK  he  was  liberated,  seems 
well  established. 
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the  coast  was  clear,  and  that  the  young 
man  might  with  safety  visit  them.  Certain 
spies  informed  the  brothers  of  these  clan¬ 
destine  meetings  ;  whereupon  they  one 
day  sent  the  two  ladies  into  the  country 
on  some  pretext,  and  simulated  the  signal 
which  brought  the  unsuspecting  suitor  to 
the  house.  Soon  after  he  had  entered, 
cries  for  help  were  heard  ;  and  then  the 
report  of  a  pistol.  The  brothers,  them¬ 
selves,  shortly  afterward  called  in  the  po¬ 
lice,  saying  the  young  officer  had  commit¬ 
ted  suicide.  lie  was,  indeed,  found  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  quite  dead. 
But,  as  the  captain  of  Carabinieri  who  in¬ 
vestigated  the  affair  observed  to  me,  though 
the  murdered  man  was  shot  through  the 
hotly,  the  bullet  could  nowhere  be  found 
— neither  in  the  corpse,  nor  in  the  wail  of 
the  staircase,  nor  in  the  floor  ;  which  was 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  theory  of 
suicide.  There  had  probably  been  a 
struggle  up  above,  and  the  body  had  after¬ 
ward  l)een  thrown  down  the  stairs.  Either 
the  bullet  was  lodged  in  some  part  of  the 
room  where  the  murder  was  committed, 
or  it  had  been  abstracted  and  made  away 
with.  However,  this  may  be,  the  power 
of  the  “  Mafia,”  to  which  the  brothers 
belong,  is  so  great  that  it  has  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  testimony  by  which  they 
could  be  convicted,  though  it  is  quite 
certain  that  some  persons  were  cognizant 
of  their  designs.  The  perjury  of  these 
witnesses,  and  the  impossibility  of  getting 
any  direct  evidence,  has  led  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings  being  stopped. 

In  proportion  as  Sicily  is  less  advanced 
in  civilization  than  Italy,  so  is  superstition 
here  more  obstinate  and  childish.  One  of 
the  strangest  beliefs  of  the  peasantry  is 
that  the  soul  has  its  residence  in  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  and  that  to  its  struggles  to 
escape  from  imprisonment  are  due  the  pro¬ 
longed  agonies  of  the  dying,  especially  in 
old  age.  On  issuing  from  its  confinement 
the  spirit  enters  straightway  some  other 
body  conveniently  situated  for  the  transfer, 
and  there  are  women  (the  cases  of  men,  it 
is  asserted,  are  rarer)  in  whose  stomachs 
the  souls  of  their  father,  their  mother,  and 
a  choice  number  of  relatives  are  said  to 
have  found,  simultaneously,  an  abiding- 
place.  The  pains  caused  by  these  con¬ 
tending  spirits,  and  the  varying  moods  and 
influences  for  good  or  evil  to  which  the 
unhappy  body,  which  is  the  battlefield  of 
so  many  warring  forces,  is  subject,  clearly 


prove  this.  Where  rascality  and  benefi¬ 
cence,  hatred  and  loving  kindness  domi¬ 
nate  alternately  one  and  the  same  man,  is 
it  not  clear  that  divers  spirits  have  entered 
into  him  f  a  psychological  thesis  supported, 
indeed,  by  the  testimony  of  Holy  Writ. 

The  case  of  a  peasant,  one  Giro  Speda- 
lieri,  condemned  in  1886  to  eight  years’ 
imprisonment  for  having  bewitched  another 
peasant,  and  caused  him  frightful  phycical 
agonies,  shows  that  superstition  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  lower  classes.  The  most  com¬ 
ical  illustration  of  this  was  given  me,  at 
Palermo,,  in  the  story  of  a  certain  pious 
Marchesa,  whose  husband  lay  grievously 
sick.  His  doctor  ordered  him  certain 
pills,  which  he  duly  swallowed,  until  one, 
larger  and  harder  than  the  rest,  stuck  in 
his  throat.  Having  pulled  it  out,  ho  dis¬ 
covered  it  was  a  piece  of  paper  rolled 
tightly  up  to  represent  a  pill.  His  better- 
half  had  substituted  a  printed  prayer  to  the 
Virgin,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  he 
would  derive  more  benefit  thereby  than 
from  any  drugs.  The  grandmother  of  my 
friend.  General  S.,  remembered  and  de¬ 
scribed  seeing  a  woman  and  a  priest,  as 
her  accomplice  in  witchcraft,  burned  at 
the  stake,  in  the  public  place  at  Palermo. 
As  to  the  belief  which  prompts  the  mur¬ 
derer  or  robber  to  offer  up  fervent  invoca¬ 
tions  at  the  shrine  of  his  patron  saint  for 
help  and  for  pardon  before  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  a  crime,  this  parody  of  piety  is  the 
most  offensive,  as  it  is  the  commonest  form 
of  superstition  still  rife  in  Sicily.  Madonna 
and  the  saints  can  be  equared  to  connive 
at  anything  if  they  are  only  humbly  en¬ 
treated. 

1  have  alluded,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  to  the  contrast  between  Italians — 
especially  Neapolitans — and  Sicilians  in 
making  exorbitant  chaises.  The  dealers 
in  brie  A- brae  form  an  exception,  almost 
humorous  in  its  way,  to  the  honorable  rule 
which  I  found  prevalent  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life  at  Palermo.  In  no 
case  was  I  asked  more  than  the  just  fare 
for  a  public  carriage  or  for  a  boat  ;  but 
when  an  ancient  casket  was  brought  to  me 
for  sale,  and  300  francs  was  demanded  for 
it,  the  owner — without  so  much  as  a  word 
of  protest  on  my  part — suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed  ”  I  want  badly  to  sell  it  .  .  . 
will  you  take  it  for  150 — absolutely  the 
cost  price  ?”  Then  I  shook  my  head,  like 
a  wiser  man  than  I  am,  and  walked  away. 
But  the  owner’s  efforts  to  make  me  be- 
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come  the  pnrchaser  of  the  casket  were  re¬ 
newed  a  few  days  later.  It  was  in  vain  I 
said  I  didn’t  want  it.  Would  I  make  an 
offer !  In  desperation  I  cried  out  that  I 
should  certainly  not  give  more  than  75 
franca — under  the  impression  that  this 
would  silence  him.  Not  at  all,  it  was 
mine,  and  with  it  I  carried  away  the  un¬ 
comfortable  suspicion  that  I  might  have 
got  it  for  50  !  The  most  noble  Cavaliere 
X.  keeps  an  antiquary  shop  in  Palermo, 
and  in  his  case  the  modes  of  procedure  are 
somewhat  different  You  ask  the  price  of 
a  cabinet  He  names  1,000  francs.  You 
say  nothing  ;  you  do  not  even  so  much  as 
raise  your  eyebrows.  Good  manners  pre¬ 
vent  your  attempting  to  beat  down  the 
gentleman  you  know  yon  are  to  meet  at 
dinner  to-night  But  there  is  a  go-be¬ 
tween  standing  near.  To  him  you  confide 
that,  although  you  are  convinced  the  cabi¬ 
net  is  dirt  cheap  at  the  price  named,  un¬ 
fortunately  you  could  not  afford  to  give 
that  sum.  lie  whispers,  “  What  are  you 
prepared  to  give  ?”  You  whisper  back, 
as  you  leave  the  room,  “  250.”  An  hour 
afterward  the  go-between  calls  on  you  and 
says  the  Cavaliere  will  yield  it  up,  as  a 
special  favor,  for  500.  And  so  on 
through  all  the  transactions  of  this  trade. 

The  mention  of  these  antiquity-dealers 
reminds  me  of  a  sad  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  a  unique  distinction  possessed  by 
one  of  them — that  of  having  had  six  chil¬ 
dren  born  deaf-and-dumb.  The  affliction 
was  on  neither  side  hereditary,  both  his 
wife’s  family  and  his  own  being  a  fine  and 
perfectly  sound  race.  His  first  child  was 
without  blemish  ;  but  before  the  birth  of 
the  second,  which  took  place  during  the 
Kevolution,  a  bomb-shell  burst  in  the 
wife’s  room.  The  child  was  born  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  so  were  the  five  born  subse¬ 
quently — a  fact  of  considerable  interest  to 
scientific  inquirers,  as  opposed  to  certain 
generally  accepted  theories.  Four  of  these 
children  are  alive  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum  here. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  sub¬ 
jects  which  are  more  properly  within  the 
scope  of  this  article  :  the  duels  which  fre¬ 
quently  take  place,  and  are  yet  more  fre¬ 
quently  imminent,  in  the  highest  Sicilian 
society,  are  the  natural  result  of  violent 
passions  and  a  readiness  tu  take  offence 
uncontrolled  by  other  principles  or  obliga¬ 
tions  than  those  which  we  may  suppose  to 
have  been  respected  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 


tury.  The  small  regard  for  human  life, 
the  mad  loves  and  madder  jealousies,  the 
tortuous  intrigues  and  counter-intrigues, 
are  much  the  same  now  as  then.  The 
discipline  of  public  opinion  is  unfelt,  the 
open  condemnation  of  the  world  un¬ 
known.  As  an  illustration  of  this  I  may 
recount  a  story  of  recent  occurrence. 

A  lady,  whom  I  will  call  the  Princess 
A.,  has  two  daughters.  The  elder  has 
been  partly  engaged  for  more  than  a  year 
tu  a  youth,  wbo  shall  be  represented  here 
as  Prince  B.’s  eldest  son.  Kings  have 
been  exchanged,  but  there  is  no  formal 
engagement.  Nevertheless,  negotiations 
between  the  respective  mothers  of  the 
young  couple  seem  to  be  bringing  mattcis 
to  a  crisis,  when  an  unexpected  difficulty 
arises.  The  younger  daughter  of  the 
Princess  A.  becomes  engaged  to  a  certain 
wealthy  Count  C.,  whose  half-brother,  it 
appears,  killed  Prince  B.’s  brother  in  a 
duel  some  years  ago.  A  disgraceful  story, 
affecting  the  characters  of  a  mother  and  a 
daughter,  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  ino 
to  repeat  here,  even  if  it  were  not  too 
complicated  and  involved  to  be  easily  un¬ 
derstood,  was  revealed  as  the  cause  of  this 
duel.  Suffice  it.  Prince  B.  stipulates  that 
Count  C.’s  brother  shall  never  be  admitted 
into  the  family  circle  of  which  young 
Prince  B  is  to  become  a  member — a  de¬ 
mand  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
does  not  appear  unreasonable.  But  the 
Princess  A.  is  too  keenly  desirous  to 
secure  a  rich  parti  for  her  younger  daugh¬ 
ter  to  submit  to  these  conditions.  Feeling 
no  reprehension  of  the  circumstances  which 
might  be  supposed  to  cast  a  shadow  on 
the  House  of  C.  she  has  no  personal  dis¬ 
inclination  to  receive  any  member  of  it  ; 
and  as  the  head  of  that  family  is  a  richer 
man  than  young  B.,  the  elder  daughter  is 
sacrificed,  and  her  engagement  is  conse¬ 
quently  broken  off. 

Three  duels  were  nearly  taking  place  in 
as  many  weeks  while  I  was  at  Palermo  ; 
and  the  scene  and  circumstances  of  one  of 
these  quarrels,  which  nearly  terminated  in 
murder,  are  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be 
recorded  as  a  tableau  de  mceun.  Curious 
to  say,  the  Count  C.  of  the  foregoing  storv 
was  one  of  the  antagonists  ;  and  the  alter¬ 
cation  arose  from  his  insolent  demeanor 
toward  a  Sicilian  gentleman  at  a  public 
charity  ball,  given  at  the  theatre.  All  the 
great  ladies  of  Palermo  were  patronesses, 
and  present  upon  the  occasion,  and  among 
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the  number  the  Princess  A.,  who  looked 
down  from  her  box  upon  the  immense  cos¬ 
tume-quadrille,  in  which  her  daughter  and 
t'ount  C.  took  part.  The  pit  was  boarded 
over,  and  the  spectacle,  as  1  beheld  it,  was 
picturesque  and  animated,  all  the  boxes 
being  filled  with  jewelled  ladies,  the  par¬ 
terre  a  moving  flower-bed  of  figures,  mostly 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  after  this 
dance,  when  Count  C.  had  conducted  his 
jiancee  back  to  her  mother’s  box,  that  he 
thought  fit  to  accost  an  acquaintance  in 
the  pit,  who  had  been  taking  pait  in  the 
quadrille,  with  an  impertinent  remark, 
which  the  other  resented.  The  war  of 
words  continued  for  some  little  time,  until 
the  blood  of  the  unoffending  man  becom¬ 
ing  heated,  be  hit  Count  C.  a  blow  in  the 
chest.  This  was  quickly  answered,  and 
soon  the  two  men,  in  their  fifteenth-century 
costumes,  were  roiling  on  the  floor.  Count 
(?.  being  uppermost  aud — let  us  hope — 
blind  with  passion,  seized  the  poignard 
from  his  antagonist’s  belt,  and,  while 
ladies  shrieked  from  the  boxes  above  and 
men  bellowed  below,  was  about  to  plunge 
the  weapon  into  his  opponent,  when  bis 
arm  was  seized  and  he  was  dragged  off. 
A  duel  seemed  inevitable,  but,  owing  to 
the  good  offices  of  the  General  to  whom 
I  have  already  referred,  ana  who  is  the 
one  authority  to  whose  opinion  all  submit 
in  difficulties  of  any  kind,  this  was  avoid¬ 
ed.  It  formed  the  subject  of  gossip  in 
the  city  for  a  day,  and  then  was  forgotten, 
as  a  thing  of  no  importance  and  void  of 
all  consequences. 

Few  Sicilians — perhaps  it  may  be  urged 
few  Southerners  of  any  nationality — are 
lovers  of  Nature  for  Nature’s  self.  Still, 
1  would  maintain  the  supremacy  of  indif¬ 
ference  to  belong  to  this  island.  Certain 
well-established  points  of  view,  such  as 
Taormina,  may  command  a  conventional 

fihrase  of  admiration  ;  certain  convenient- 
y  situated  spots  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Palermo  may  be  regarded  with  indulgence 
as  objects  for  a  picnic.  But  for  any  quiet¬ 
seeking  and  silent  enjoyment  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  solitary  spaces  of  purple  mountain, 
flowery  plain,  and  blue-green  sea,  we  must 
look  to  visitors  from  the  North,  whose 
passage  is  as  that  of  the  swallows.  No 
Naw  Saan. — Yoi..  LII.,  No.  6. 


doubt  the  want  of  cultivation  of  what  we 
call  ”  the  education  of  the  eye”  is  partly 
chargeable  with  this.  It  has  often  been 
remarked  how  little  appreciation  of  any 
beauty  but  the  obvious  in  Nature  classic 
writers  show.  With  what  horror  they  re¬ 
gard  her  in  her  stern,  impressive  moods  ; 
how  only  from  the  utilitarian  point  of  view 
does  she  seem  seriously  to  engage  their  at¬ 
tention.  The  mind  of  the  Sicilian  propri¬ 
etor  has  probably  the  same  standard  by 
which  to  gauge  the  flower-decked  fields 
and  groves  of  golden  oranges  ;  but  the  or¬ 
dinary,  unendowed  inhabitant  does  not 
enjoy  even  this  practical  pleasure  in  a  land 
which  gives  him  nothing,  and  from  which 
he  cannot  take  away  even  a  memory  to 
warm  and  brighten  the  gray  monotony  of 
city  ways. 

A  charming  lady,  of  high  degree,  dwell¬ 
ing  within  a  mile  of  the  lovely  bay  of 
Mondello — to  whom  I  remarked  what  a 
delight  it  must  be  to  her  to  wander  often- 
through  the  embowering  woods,  down  to 
the  basin  of  the  white-fringed  sea,  guarded' 
by  its  bluffs  of  rock,  and  to  sit  there  opon> 
the  yellow  sand,  hunting  for  the  pink  and- 
piirplc  shells,  wherewith  the  shore  is  thickly 
strewn — stared  at  me  and  replied,  ‘‘Ah  ! 
yes,  I  remember  ;  six  years  ago  we  had  a 
picnic  there,  by  moonlight,  one  night.  I 
have  not  been  there  since.” 

And  thus  it  is  that  we,  from  whose  eyes- 
the  cataracts  of  obtusity  have  been  removed 
— thanks  first  to  the  great  landscape- paint¬ 
ers,  secondly  to  the  modern  writers  whose 
teaching  has  made  us  observe  more  and 
more  the  infinite  variety  in  this  dear  world 
of  ours — look  with  a  pitying  wonder  upon 
those  who  are  blind  from  their  birth  to  the 
beauty  that  surrounds  them.  Yet  these 
people,  with  all  their  ignorance,  their 
superstitions,  their  indefensible  ways,  in 
many  respects  are  interesting  as  children 
are,  before  the  hand  (or  it  may  be  the 
ferule)  of  the  schoolmaster  has  laid  upon 
them  the  weight  of  knowledge — interest¬ 
ing,  by  reason  of  their  absolute  freshness 
— interesting  because  while  with  them  we 
seem  to  be  living  in  another  century,  away 
from  the  stereotyped  lines  of  modem 
thought,  in  ethics,  in  literature,  or  in  art. 
— Nineteenth  Century. 
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WORKING  HOURS  AND  WORKINGMEN.* 

BY  DR.  B.  W  RICHARDSON. 


It  is  my  dnty  to-night  to  address  work¬ 
ingmen  and  to  bring  to  a  close  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  present  Congress  of  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Institute.  It  is  assumed  that,  under 
existing  necessities,  working-men  and 
working-women  have  not  the  time  for  at¬ 
tending  the  daily  meetings  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  a  fact  to  be  regretted,  because  so 
much  more  service  to  the  great  cause  of 
sanitation,  or  health  of  the  world,  is  im¬ 
parted  when  those  who  are  concerned  in 
that  cause — and  who  is  not  ? — can  take 
personal  part  in  advancing  it.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  me  or  for  some  learned  col¬ 
league  of  mine  to  give  a  lecture  ;  but  that 
.is  a  poor  substitute  for  direct  personal  de¬ 
bate  on  the  matter.  In  my  own  ca«e  I 
feel  sure  I  should  never  have  acquired  the 
absorbing  interest  and  the  knowledge  I 
iiave  attained  on  health  subjects  if  I  had 
merely  been  lectured  at  and  told,  this  is 
what  I  must  understand  and  that  is  what  I 
.must  do.  ^ 

When,  therefore,  the  Sanitary  Insti¬ 
tute,  or  other  organization,  holds  another 
Health  Congress,  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  on  every  evening  there  should  be  a 
meeting  for  papers  and  discussions  in 
which  working-men  and  women  should 
take  a  leading  part.  It  would  be  good  if 
some  of  these  would  write  papers  for  every 
one  to  discuss,  so  that  they  might  lend 
their  knowledge  to  the  professed  sanitari¬ 
ans  in  response  to  that  which  has  been  given 
to  them.  It  would  be  well  also  to  see  one 
of  them  occupying  the  chair  and  conduct¬ 
ing  the  business  of  the  meeting,  because, 
if  they  once  commenced  to  take  leading 
parts  in  this  magnificent  work,  they  would 
continue  their  efforts.  For,  indeed,  the 
work  is  so  magnificent  and  so  attractive, 
and,  when  understood,  so  mighty,  they 
who  have  once  become  connected  with  it 
never  cease  to  carry  it  forward,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  anger  of  the  cynics,  a  mis¬ 
chievous  and  bad  lot,  who,  when  they  can¬ 
not  confute,  abuse. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  this  subject  of 
health  is  too  difficult  and  scientific  for 


*  An  Address  delivered  on  Saturday,  Angnst 
3U,  to  workingmen  at  the  Congress  of  the 
Sanitar}'  Institnte  of  Great  Britain,  held  at 
Brighton,  1890. 


men  and  women  who  have  to  work  for 
their  daily  bread.  Not  a  bit  of  it  ;  it  is 
simplicity  itself.  Not  a  carpenter  who 
planes  a  piece  of  wood  by  the  square  ;  not 
a  bricklayer  who  lays  a  wall  by  the  plumb 
rule  ;  not  a  plumber  who  wipes  a  joint ; 
not  a  blacksmith  who  forges  a  horse-shoe  ; 
not  a  watchmaker  who  cleans  a  watch  ;  not 
an  engine  driver  who  drives  an  engine, 
but  does  something  quite  as  difficult  and 
quite  as  scientific  as  anything  done  by  the 
cleverest  sanitarian.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
looking  at  the  question  and  of  facing  it. 
Face  it  and  it  is  yours,  as  much  as  it  is 
ours  or  anybody’s.  Every  man  could,  if 
he  would,  soon  learn  to  understand  and 
discuss  the  sanitary  business  just  as  we 
have  dono  in  the  past  week.  Neither 
need  the  women  be  afraid  to  learn  and 
reason  and  act  in  the  same  manner  ;  for 
women  ought  to  be  the  best  of  the  sanitary 
brood.  In  classical  history  a  woman  was 
the  leader  of  health.  We  call  her  the 
Goddess  of  Health  to  this  very  day,  and 
we  owe  that  title  to  the  wise  old  ancients. 
They  had  a  god  who  was  the  founder  of 
the  science  and  art  of  curing  diseases,  and 
this  god  they  called  .^>culapins ;  but 
.<4'^ulapius  had  a  daughter,  as  might  be 
expected  of  so  great  a  personage,  and  she 
became  the  goddess,  not  of  physic,  but  of 
health.  jl^ulapius  would  say  to  men 
and  women,  “  Get  ill  and  I  will  cure 
you.”  But  his  daughter,  who  was  named 
Hygeia,  Goddess  of  Health,  would  say, 
“  My  children,  my  father  is  a  clever  old 
fellow  enough,  and  I  am  proud  of  him  ; 
but  he,  belonging  to  the  male  side  and 
always  wanting  to  be  master,  lets  you  go 
wrong  in  order  that  he  may  be  called  in  to 
show  his  power  and  his  skill  in  putting 
you  right.  I,  however,  belonging  to  the 
female  side,  wish  to  tell  yon  something 
better.  I  would  advise  you  never  to  re¬ 
quire  his  assistance  at  any  time.  Live  well 
and  keep  well.  Then  those  diseases  he  is 
so  proud  of  naming  and  curing  will  never 
get  into  your  homes  at  all.  The  women 
can  keep  the  homes  in  such  a  healthy  state 
that  a  home  which  contains  a  sick  person, 
with  a  doctor  flitting  in  and  out,  will  be 
like  a  churchyard  at  midnight  with  the 
usual  ghost,  a  spot  to  be  marked  out  and 
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shut  up.”  Then  also  the  women,  coming 
to  a  meeting  like  the  present,  instead  of 
listening  to  what  is  to  I>e  taught  here, 
might  tell  us  so  much  as  goddesses  of 
health,  that  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Kritain  itself  would  soon  hare  to  go  into 
a  position  where  it  could  enjoy  its  dignity 
at  its  leisure.  And  be  sure  of  it,  discus¬ 
sions  on  health  by  working  people  will 
come  ;  although  at  this  moment  the  fates 
are  against  us.  We  must,  therefore,  have 
an  address  ;  and  now,  what  shall  be  the 
topic  f 

Health  is  fertile  and  offers  a  thousand 
topics.  But  many  are  worn  out,  or  re¬ 
quire  rest ;  others  are  deep  and  require 
preparatory  study  ;  others  are  pleasant, 
nut  theoretical.  1  propose  one  that  is 
practical  ;  one  that  we  all  know  some¬ 
thing  about  if  we  are  worth  our  salt,  which 
isn’t  much,  though  we  talk  so  much  about 
it.  I  propose  that  we  consider  work  and 
working  hours,  or  hours  of  work  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  workingmen.  You  needn’t  start, 
or  begin  to  get  up  steam  as  if  a  political 
engine  were  about  to  be  brought  out  to 
run  on  a  line  which  may  have  rails,  but 
which  certainly  is  not  smooth.  Have  no 
fear  !  To-night  let  us  throw  politics,  as 
if  they  were  physic,  to  the  dogs.  We  are 
sanitarians  looking  down  on  politics  and 
politicians  with  all  the  pity  that  should  be 
felt  by  the  followers  of  the  Goddess  of 
Health.  We  will  study  work  only  as  a 
measure  of  health.  How  does  work  run 
with  health,  and  how  far  does  health  sus¬ 
tain  work  to  the  benefit  and  the  happiness 
of  the  worker  ?  Let  that  be  our  text. 

Work  Evkry  Man’s  Portion. 

We  may  start  on  this  inquiry  by  the 
assurance  that  work,  manual  work — and 
that,  too,  of  rather  a  resolute  kind — is 
absolutely  necessary  for  every  man.  The 
old  saying  that  man  shall  live  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  is  as  true  to-day  as  on  the  day 
when  it  first  went  forth.  The  work  of 
man  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  gar¬ 
dener,  and  the  similitude  is  good  :  fur  the 
world  at  large  is  a  garden,  nothing  more, 
nothing  less.  The  true  destiny  of  man  is 
to  make  the  garden  a  paradise,  and  until 
this  is  done  there  will  be  no  peace,  no  gar¬ 
den  of  peace,  no  paradise.  Every  one  of 
ns  here,  probably,  has  been  working  all 
the  day  for  and  toward  the  completion  of 
this  greatest  work,  though  we  have  not 


been  thinking  of  this  object  of  our  labors. 
Every  man,  everywhere,  who  deserves  to 
be  called  a  man,  has  woiked  for  this  un¬ 
recognized  object.  1  press  this  point  be¬ 
cause  it  leads  us  on  to  understand  what  is 
the  best  idea  of  woik.  The  idea  cannot 
be  too  hopeful.  We  often  meet  with  a 
good  workman*  who,  having  completed 
some  really  excellent  task — shaping  a  stone, 
carving  a  panel  of  wood,  building  a  wall, 
painting  a  wall,  decorating  a  ceiling,  or 
what-not — having  finished  bis  job,  turns 
from  it,  glad  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  caring 
not  what  shall  become  of  it.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  realize  the  importance 
of  his  labor  ;  docs  not  grasp  the  fact  that 
nothing  done  is  lost,  and  that  everything 
well  done,  if  the  true  worth  of  it  be  prop¬ 
erly  realized,  is  an  addition  to  the  garden 
of  the  world,  the  future  Paradise.  But 
when  he  does  realize  it,  let  the  following 
story,  true  in  every  word,  and  resting  on 
my  own  observation,  illustrate  how  good 
it  is  for  him. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland  there 
is  a  beautiful  old  city  called  St.  Andrews. 
The  city  claims,  as  its  own,  the  oldest  of 
the  great  universities  of  Scotland.  In 
the  beautiful  lecture-ball  of  tbe  university 
there  is  now  and  then  held  a  kind  of  gala 
day,  when  tbe  learned  professors  invite 
an  outsider  to  give  a  lecture  to  the  stu¬ 
dents,  and  to  those  inhabitants  of  tbe  city, 
besides  the  students,  who  choose  to  come 
and  listen.  On  a  bright  day  in  tbe  early 
part  of  a  year  not  long  gone  by  1  was  in¬ 
vited  to  give  one  of  these  extra  lectures  in 
the  morning,  and  to  listen  to  a  lecture  in 
the  evening  by  another  outside  teacher. 
I  did  not  know  my  colleague,  who  deliv¬ 
ered  the  evening  lecture,  personally,  but  I 
heard  that  be  filled  an  important  judicial 
office  in  Scotland,  and  was  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  powerful,  able, 
learned,  and  withal  wittiest  men  in  Scot¬ 
land.  He  chose  for  the  subject  of  his  lec¬ 
ture  “  Self-culture,”  and  for  an  hour  he 
held  us  in  a  perfect  dream  of  pleasure.  I 
could  not  for  my  part  realize  that  the  hour 
had  fled,  and  had  difficulty  in  preventing 
myself  committing  the  very  improper  act, 
for  such  an  occasion,  of  calling  out  ”  en¬ 
core”  with  all  my  might.  You  may  depend 
upon  it  that  we  cheered  the  lecturer  vigor¬ 
ously  ;  and  we  one  and  all  said,  ”  What  a 
wonderful  lecture  !  What  a  treat,  to  be 
sure  !”  The  lecture  ended  at  seven 
o’clock,  and  at  eight  1  found  myself  seated 
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at  dinner  by  the  side  of  the  lecturer,  at  the 
house  of  Professor  Hell  Pettigrew,  whose 
great  researches  on  flight  some  of  you  may 
have  heard  of,  and  who  is  the  most  genial 
of  men.  In  the  course  of  the  dinner  I 
made  some  reference  to  the  hall  in  which 
the  lecture  had  taken  place — how  good  it 
was  for  sound,  and  what  k  hne  structure 
to  look  upon. 

“  And  did  you  like  the  way  in  which 
the  stones  were  laid  inside  ?”  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  from  my  new  friend  to  whose  lecture 
I  had  listened. 

“Immensely,”  I  replied.  “The  man 
who  laid  those  stones  was  an  artist  who 
must  have  thought  that  his  work  would 
live  through  the  ages.” 

”•  “  Well,  that  is  pleasant  to  hear,”  he  said, 
“  for  the  walls  are  my  ain  doing.”  He 
had  the  Scotch  accent  when  he  was  in  ear¬ 
nest. 

“  Fortunate  man,”  I  replied,  “  to  hare 
the  means  to  build  so  tine  a  place  for 
I  thought,  naturally  enough,  that,  being  a 
rich  man,  he  had  built  the  hall  ^t  his  own 
expense  and  had  presented  it  to  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

“  Fortunate  truly,”  he  answered,  “  but 
not  in  that  sense.  What  I  mean  is,  that 
1  laid  every  one  of  those  stones  with  my 
ain  hand.  When  that  place  was  being 
built  I  was  a  working  mason,  under  the 
father  of  our  friend  the  Professor  opposite 
us,  a  builder  in  St.  Andrews  who  had  the 
contract,  and  he  gave  me  the  job  of  laying 
the  inside  stone-work  ;  and  I  never  had 
any  job  in  my  life  that  gave  me  so  much 
pride  and  so  much  pleasure.” 

My  audience,  that  workman  still  lives, 
and  is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  university. 
While  he  was  working  with  his  hands  he 
was  working  also  with  his  brain.  He  took 
his  degree,  he  went  to  the  Bar,  he  signal¬ 
ized  himself  there  ;  and  now  he  is  what 
he  is,  one  of  the  honored  of  honored 
names  of  his  country.  But  I  refer  to  him 
here  only  as  the  mason  at  his  work,  adorn¬ 
ing  the  garden  of  the  world,  and  proud  of 
his  labor.  That  man  had  the  idea  of  the 
paradise  ;  it  sweetened  his  work  ;  it  made 
It  great ;  and  whatever  else  he  has  done 
or  may  do,  that  was  one  of  his  best  works, 
one  of  which  he  may  well  be  most  proud  in 
his  own  soul.  We  applauded  his  brilliant 
lecture  ;  but  those  silent,  beautiful  stones 
before  him,  which  echoed  our  applause, 
must,  I  think,  have  been  to  him  one  cheer 
more,  and  a  big  one  too. 


The  illustration  is  valuable  because  it 
meets  an  objection  which  some  too  refined 
and  overwise  people  make  as  to  the  senti¬ 
ment  which  must,  as  they  imagine,  always 

firevail  among  those  who  work  for  their 
iving  with  their  limbs.  “  What  is  the 
use,”  they  ask,  “  what  is  the  use  for  you 
to  hold  out  to  workingmen  that  they  ought 
to  consider  the  value  of  their  work  t 
Why,  they  will  laugh  in  your  face.  They 
live  to  toil  ;  and  the  toil  is  such  that  they 
can't  be  expected  to  look  upon  it,  or  have 
it  referred  to  with  pleasure.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  they  know  they  must  get  through 
each  day,  and  there  it  ends.”  But  my 
new  friend  gave  a  direct  contradiction  to 
this  vulgar  prejudice  ;  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  among  the  ten  million  workers  of 
these  islands  there  is  a  large  percentage 
possessed  of  the  same  spirit,  who  take  a 
pride  in  their  work,  and  who  'ike  it  best 
when  it  is  best  done.  These  are  the  hap¬ 
piest  of  all  their  class,  and  they  are  the 
healthiest,  which  is  the  point  moat  affect¬ 
ing  us  at  this  moment.  Under  this  senti¬ 
ment  the  working  hours  are  both  shortened 
and  lightened,  in  so  far  as  strength  and 
health  arc  concerned,  since  nothing  saves 
the  body  and  keeps  it  in  good  order  like 
the  trantjuil  mind  which  feels  the  value  as 
well  as  the  dignity  and  necessity  of  labor. 
I  am  quite  sure,  for  my  own  part,  that  I 
should  have  given  up  the  supplementary 
hours  of  work  each  day  of  my  own  life 
many  years  ago  but  for  the  feeling  that 
the  labor  might  be  of  some  value  in  the 
“  garden  of  the  world” — might  be  helping 
to  make  the  Paradise  which  is  to  bo  ;  help¬ 
ing  in  some  very  small  degree,  of  course, 
and  yet  in  a  degree  up  to  my  level  best. 

Will  for  Work. 

Working  hours  are  sweetened,  short¬ 
ened,  and  lightened  by  the  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  work  ;  they  are  directed,  in 
the  same  manner,  by  what  may  be  called 
will  for  work.  When  will  goes  with  work, 
half  the  work  is  done  ;  when  will  does  not 
go  with  work,  the  work  is  doubled, 
trebled,  quadrupled.  I  like  tricycling  ; 
but  if  I  were  a  man  working  for  a  master, 
who  said  to  me  in  London  :  “  Now,  then, 
it's  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  get  on 
that  tricycle  and  deliver  this  letter  at  Bath 
before  six  to-night,”  I  should,  I  fear,  be 
rather  inclined  to  tell  him  to  go  to  Bath 
himself,  and  might  even,  in  my  disgust, 
give  him  a  bit  of  insane  advice  as  to  what 
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he  ought  to  do  in  connection  with  the 
journey.  Or,  if  1  undertook  the  task  by 
necefutity,  how  I  should  fume  and  wear 
and  tear  as  I  went  along  !  Yet,  very 
likely,  I  should  find  a  man,  mounted  like 
me,  doing,  for  his  own  pleasure,  the  same 
task  as  jollily  as  Mr.  MarkTapley  himself, 
feeling  no  fatigue,  and  determined  to  add 
a  second  hundred  miles  to  his  day’s  work 
after  he  has  left  me  at  my  destination  with 
my  master' s  note.  Herein  is  the  difference 
produced  by  will  : — 

Against  the  will  no  work  will  run, 

Bat  willing  work  is  working  fan. 

I  am  convinced  that  many  employers, 
many  employed  fail  to  understand  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  fact.  Employers  are 
practical  men,  sir,”  I  heard  one  say. 
‘‘  They  care  nothing  about  likes  or  dis¬ 
likes,  will  or  no  will.  The  work  has  to 
be  got  through,  and  if  a  man  don’t  like 
it  he  can  chuck  it  up.”  ”  I  make  it  a 
point,”  I  heard  another  employer  say, 
”  to  study,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  tastes  of 
my  people,  because  I  find  that  they  do 
twice  the  work  that  comes  to  them  with  a 
will,  to  what  they  do  when  it  goes  across 
the  grain,  and  I  often  regret  that  my  es¬ 
tablishment  is  limited  in  its  resources  for 
variety  of  work,  since  I  am  sure  with 
sufficient  variety  I  could  make  our  work 
half  a  holiday,  and  could  get  double  the 
amount  of  work  as  well,  or  better,  carried 
out.” 

The  cynics,  not  remembering  the  low 
vulgarity  of  the  word,  would  call  this  last 
employer  a  ”  faddist  I  call  him  the  real 
practical  man,  who  in  the  results  he  ob¬ 
tained  was  by  far  tbe  more  successful  of 
the  two. 

LiMiTATioir  or  Working  Hours. 

.And  now  I  light  upon  the  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  :  Is  it  right  that  hours  of  work  should 
be  limited  ;-and,  if  so,  how  many  hours 
should  be  allotted  to  work  ? 

The  old  saying  on  this  point  runs  : — 

Eight  hoars'  work,  eight  boars’  play. 

With  eight  hoars'  sleep  makes  one  good  day. 

So  it  does,  and  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  sound  common-sense  in  these 
two  lines.  Supposing  that  meal-times  are 
included  in  the  eight  hours’  play,  the  san¬ 
itary  teacher  has  little  to  add,  little  to  take 
away  from  the  rule  in  its  general  applica¬ 
tion.  In  the  garden  of  the  world  no  one 


need  be  obliged  to  do  more  work  than  can 
be  done  in  eight  hours  if  the  work  were 
carried  out  on  a  scientific  and  proper  sys¬ 
tem.  Unfortunately  it  is  not,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  for  an  age  or  two,  so  that  we 
have  to  meet  a  big  difficulty  in  the  face 
and  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  help  to  lesiten 
it. 

As  a  matter  of  health  the  rule  is  good. 
Whose  fault  is  it  that  it  is  not  generally 
applied  ?  One  says  tyranny  is  the  faulty 
cause  ;  another  says  necessity.  We  may 
admit,  in  some  instances,  necessity  ;  but 
I  should  say  that  the  fault,  pretty  universal 
in  its  nature,  is  based  on  ignorance  or 
thoughtlessness  rather  than  on  any  sys¬ 
tematic  oppression  or  absolute  necessity. 

I  spot  one  illustration  here.  Why 
should  shopkeepers  be  forced  by  all 
classes,  rich,  middle,  and  poor  alike  to 
keep  their  places  of  business  open  for  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day  ?.  Who  is  benefited 
by  the  notion  which  every  tradesman 
seems  to  have  that  it  is  his  duty  to  beat 
every  other  tradesman  of  his  sort  in  the 

fdan  of  keeping  his  shop  open  to  the  pub¬ 
ic  to  the  last  possible  moment,  and  be¬ 
ginning  again  at  the  first  possible  mo. 
inent  f  The  man  does  not  like  it.  Those 
employed  by  him  do  not  like  it.  It  is  the 
outside  public  who  demand  it  and  will 
have  it.  The  draper,  as  one  of  the  out¬ 
side  public,  will  have  it  of  the  grocer  ;  the 
grocer  of  the  baker,  the  baker  of  the 
butcher,  and  ’ery  sort  of  the  liquor 
seller.  VVasthcie  ever  such  an  absurdity  f 
There  are  a  few  who  never  can  shut  up. 
But  how  few  !  Name  the  policeman,  the 
fireman,  the  sick  nurse,  and  that  most 
taxed  of  all  living  men,  the  family  doctor, 
and  how  many  more  need  be  employed 
beyond  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four 
in  constant  daily  work  f 

What  a  grand  thing  it  would  be  to  less¬ 
en  pressure  of  business  to  this  extent !  In 
some  instances  it  would  cause  the  rate  of 
mortality  to  go  down  as  ceitainly  as  the 
barometer  goes  down  when  the  pressure  of 
air  is  taken  off  the  mercury.  And  what  a 
grand  example  it  would  be,  affecting  for 
the  best  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  ! 
What  healthy  habits  it  would  produce, 
what  economy  !  Think  of  buying  all 
provisions  under  the  light  of  tbe  sun  in¬ 
stead  of  the  flare  of  gas,  paraffin,  or  naph¬ 
tha!  Look  at  a  purchase  made  in  the 
light  of  the  morning  by  tbe  side  of  one 
made  in  the  light  of  the  night  !  Why,  I 
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tell  you,  working-men  and  women,^_that 
there  are  persons  who  keep  what  they 
could  not  sell  in  the  daytime  in  order  that 
it  may  be  sold  at  night,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  customers  cannot  see  so  well 
then  what  they  are  buying  ;  and  I  am  sure 
you  must  all  have  observed  that  well-to- 
do  people  never  go  out  at  night  to  buy  if 
they  can  help  it ;  that  their  great  stores 
close  early,  and  that  the  transaction  is  fol- 
lowed  by  better  health  in  buyer  and  seller 
alike.  The  old  curfew  bell  that  made 
everybody  shut  up  at  one  fixed  hour  was  a 
good  bell  for  many  reasons,  no  reason  more 
than  that  it  carried  with  it  the  sound  of 
health.  We  want  a  new  and  still  earlier 
health  bell  in  these  times  ;  not  one  rung 
by  legal  order,  but  by  good  feeling,  good 
sense,  and  common  humanity  ;  a  bell  that 
should  not  sound  to  the  ear,  but  should 
ring  in  every  heart. 

It  is  of  no  use  blaming  employers  or 
employed  until  the  public  lends  its  luind 
to  the  resolution  that  it  will  do  no  business 
in  unreasonable  hours.  There  is  an  incon¬ 
sistency  about  this  subject  which  is  appall¬ 
ing.  A  philanthropic  lady  may  come  to 
me  to  ask,  will  I  not  do  something,  will  i 
not  say  something,  will  i  not  write  a  few 
lines  to  the  Times  to  help  to  cure  this 
great  and  crying  evil  f  Yet  a  few  days 
afterward  this  philanthropist  may  take 
away  her  custom  from  her  neighboring 
draper  for  no  other  reason  than  that  his 
shop  is  closed  when  at  the  last  moment  she 
requires  a  piece  of  ribbon  for  an  evening 
party  to  which  she  is  about  to  go. 

Eight  Hours  a  Fair  Tim. 

*  Taking  it  all  in  all,  we  may  keep  our 
minds  on  eight  hours  as  a  fair  time  for 
work.  We  may  consider  justly  that  a 
person  who  works  hard  and  conscientiously 
for  eight  hours  has  little  to  be  ashamed 
of,  and  that,  for  health’s  sake,  he  has 
done  what  is  near  to  tbe  right  thing  ;  if 
he  take  an  hour  to  get  to  and  from  work, 
two  hours  for  meals,  three  hours  for  read¬ 
ing  or  recreation,  and  one  hour  for  rising 
and  going  to  lied,  including  in  this  the 
daily  bath  which  is  so  essential  to  health, 
he  is  in  good  form  for  good  health.  It 
matters  little  then  what  his  occupation  may 
be,  since  this  laying  out  of  time  is  time 
well  laid  out  for  mind  and  body. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  in  the  present 
ntate  of  things  this  rule  cannot  be  made 
absolute,  and  that  eight  hours  is  rather  to 


be  taken  as  a  standard  than  as  a  rule.  It 
may  be  accepted  as  not  positively  neces¬ 
sary  in  some  classes  of  work,  and  as  posi- 
tively  necessary  in  other  classes. 

We  will,  if  you  please,  follow  this  out 
a  little  on  the  health  and  life  side  of  the 
question,  and  on  that  alone. 

The  Bodily  Powers  and  Hours  of 
Work. 

The  human  oi^nization  is  so  far  after 
the  manner  of  a  mechanism  or  engine  that 
it  is  destined  always  to  perform  a  certain 
fixed  measure  of  work.  Be  it  ever  so 
idle,  it  must  do  a  certain  measure  of 
work.  We  brought  nothing  into  this 
world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  noth¬ 
ing  out  ;  but  all  along  the  line,  from  com¬ 
ing  in  to  carrying  out,  we  are  ail  at  work. 
The  richest  man,  who  thinks  be  never  has 
occasion  to  work  at  ail,  has  within  him  a 
working  pump  called  his  heart,  and  a  work¬ 
ing  bellows  called  bis  lungs,  and  a  work¬ 
ing  vat  called  bis  stomach,  and  a  working 
condenser  called  his  brain,  and  a  working 
evaporator  called  his  skin,  withother  parts, 
all  of  which  must  be  at  work,  whether  he 
will  or  not.  He  may  not  know  it,  but 
the  heart  of  the  laziest  lout  you  can  imag¬ 
ine  is  expending  over  his  body,  day  by 
day,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  foot-tons 
weight  of  work.  This  is  work  he  can’t 
escape,  and  he  carries  it  on  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  according  as  he  is  constituted 
to  do  it.  He  is  born  to  lift  so  many  mill¬ 
ions  of  tons  in  so  many  years,  and  as  each 
piece  of  work  is  done  it  is  finished  for 
good,  not  a  stroke  of  it  ever  recalled.  If 
he  meet  with  no  accident,  the  time  will 
come  when  the  last  stroke  in  his  capacity 
will  be  played  out,  and  then  he  will  die. 

A  rule  of  a  similar  kind  applies  to  all 
other  parts  and  organs,  and  that  person 
lives  longest  who  so  lives  and  works  that 
all  parts  wear  out  together.  There  are 
very  few  such  persons  ;  the  larger  number 
break  down  from  one  point,  the  rest  of 
the  body  being  good  for  long  to  come. 
You  know  the  rule  in  machinery,  that  the 
strength  of  a  cliain  lies  in  each  link  :  let 
one  link  give  way,  and  where  is  the 
chain  f  It  is  the  same  with  the  chain  of 
life. 

Some  Useful  Lessons. 

The  lessons  that  arise  from  correct 
knowledge  on  these  points  are  numerous, 
and  have  a  particular.bearing  on  the  ques- 
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tion  of  hours  of  work.  The  first  lessou  is 
oue  iu  which  all  interests  are  equally  con¬ 
cerned.  The  master  is  concerned  in  it, 
the  workman  is  concerned  in  it.  The 
lesson  is  that  when  a  man  is  working  at 
one  particular  thing,  which  keeps  one  par¬ 
ticular  organ  or  set  of  organs  constantly 
at  work,  nothing  can  be  gained  by  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  time  of  work  too  long  without 
cessation.  I  have  tried  to  asceitain  if 
there  is  any  sort  of  work  in  which  this  rule 
fails  to  hold  good,  and  I  find  none.  If 
the  work  be  entirely  muscular,  the  rule  is 
wonderfully  sound.  The  best  mechanical 
work  is  always  that  which  stops  on  this 
side  of  actual  weariness.  To  put  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  nutshell,  an  overstrained  workman 
is  for  the  time  a  bad  workman  and  a  dear 
workman,  whatever  his  will  and  his  skill 
may  be.  lie  is  disabled  in  that  part  of 
his  body  that  has  been  particularly  taxed, 
and  in  that  part  he  must  be  rested 
and  recruited  l^fore  he  can  with  perfect 
health  and  strength  resume  his  employ¬ 
ment. 

But  what  is  the  full  time  for  the  run¬ 
ning  down,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  body  each  day,  under  steatiy, 
hard,  muscular  work,  not  calling  for  much 
mental  exertion  f  I  should  fix  it,  from  our 
side  of  the  question,  at  one-third  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  or  half  the 
waking  hours  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same 
period  as  should  be  devoted  to  that  entire 
rest,  chiefly  in  sleep,  which  is  needed  in 
order  to  restore  the  body  to  its  full 
power,  and  to  regulate  the  balance  of 
power. 

This  is  the  first  lesson,  in  which  noth¬ 
ing  except  bodily  work  has  been  noticed. 
Let  os  refer  to  another  state  of  things,  in 
which  mental  work,  a  much  sharper  mas¬ 
ter,  comes  on  the  scene.  I  have  never  yet 
met  with  a  pure  mental  worker  who  could 
keep  up  good  mental  work  day  after  day 
for  six  hours.  When,  therefore,  any  work 
exercises  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  ; 
when  to  mental  labor  responsibility  and 
anxiety  are  added  ;  when  the  work  put 
upon  the  heart  increases  largely  ;  when 
the  mainspring  and  prime  regulator  of  the 
whole  animal  machine  is  oppressed,  and 
all  is  cross-grain  and  uncertain  ;  when  the 
mind  becomes  irritable  as  the  muscles  be¬ 
come  wearied  ;  and  when  that  which  was 
readily  seen  and  easily  dune  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  work  demands  more 
than  ordinary  care — must,  practically,  be 


twice  done,  and,  after  all,  without  proper 
satisfaction — then  the  necessity  for  the 
eight  hours’  rule  becomes  absolute. 

Let  us  look 'round  and  pick  out  one  or 
two  kinds  of  work  as  examples  coming,  in 
this  way,  under  the  rule  of  regular  eight 
hours.  I  should  put  engine  driving  at 
the  head  of  these  representative  kinds  of 
work  in  which  mind  and  body  are  severely 
taxed  together.  The  engine  driver  is 
taxed  all  round  ;  he  has  much  to  do  that 
calls  the  muscles  of  his  body  into  active 
work  ;  he  is  unable  to  rest ;  he  is  exposed 
to  great  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  wind 
and  rain  ;  he  has  to  bear  the  rapid  friction 
of  the  air  over  the  surface  of  his  body  ; 
and,  from  minute  to  minute,  for  hour 
after  hour,  he  is  obliged  to  have  his  most 
active  and  laboring  senses,  his  sight,  his 
hearing,  his  touch — yes,  and  his  sense  of 
smell  too — persistently  on  guard.  To  all 
is  added  the  hidden  weight  of  responsibil¬ 
ity,  a  weight  which  springs  from  the 
whole  of  the  work  put  together,  and  with 
something  else  behind,  which  men  call 
conscientiousness  or  conscience,  which  in¬ 
tensifies  the  mental  and  physical  strains. 
I  am  quite  convinced  that,  in  respect  to 
bodily  and  mental  health,  such  kind  of 
work  ought  never  to  exceed  eight  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day. 
It  is  bad  all  round  that  it  should  exceed 
this  strain  ;  bad,  because  dangerous,  to  the 
public,  which  depends  for  its  health  and 
life  on  the  judgment  and  skill  of  the 
driver  ;  bad  for  the  endurance  of  the  man 
himself,  and  bad  for  those  who  pay  him 
for  bis  services  ;  bad  because  the  men  who 
accept  such  responsible  labor — although 
they  may  keep  at  it  for  some  years  in  spite 
of  the  overstrain — becoii^e  prematurely 
old  ;  at  sixty  or  so  are  aged  so  that  people 
begin  to  say  of  them,  and  they  begin  to 
say  of  themselves,  that  they  are  getting 
past  work,  when,  in  truth,  this  is  just  the 
time  they  ought  to  be  in  the  full  swing  of 
a  ripe  and  useful  experience,  and  in  a  con¬ 
dition  most  serviceable  as  laborers  for  the 
general  good — laborers  for  that  garden  of 
the  world  they  are  sent  to  cultivate  aud 
help  to  bring  to  perfection. 

By  argument  quite  independent  of  poL 
itins,  commerce,  or  economy  ;  by  argu¬ 
ment  based  simply  on  the  study  of  man 
himself  as  a  working  unit ;  the  physician's 
argument,  if  you  like  to  consider  it  so,  I 
venture  to  declare  that  eight  hours  is  the 
extreme  limit  of  labor,  compatible  with 
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healthy  life,  for  all  callings  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  above  described. 

There  are  some  other  callings  which, 
on  account  of  their  monotony  and  steady 
wear  and  tear  from  constant  work,  require 
the  same  regular  limitation  of  time.  The 
postman  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
class  of  worker  included  under  this  head. 
The  work  of  the  postman  is  one  continuous 
bui^  go-round  ;  he  is  on  his  feet  during 
the  whole  of  his  working  hours,  except  in 
the  few,  far  too  few,  instances,  in  country 
districts,  where  he  is  able  to  use  a  veloci¬ 
pede.  The  result  is  that  the  postman 
wears  out  too  fast.  The  late  medical 
officer  to  the  General  Post  Office,  Dr. 
Waller  Lewis,  was  fully  alive  to  this  fact. 
He  referred  to  it  in  his  reports,  and  he 
several  times  spoke  to  me  about  it.  There 
were  some  men,  he  told  me,  who  sustained 
the  tedious  labor  fairly  ;  but  none  bore  it 
well,  and  the  weaker  ones  badly.  The 
effect,  generally,  was  to  produce  a  prema¬ 
ture  old  age  ;  in  other  words,  shortening 
of  the  life  of  the  worker. 

Lastly,  hardest  muscular  kinds  of  work 
demand,  for  the  best  reason,  limitation  of 
hours.  Among  those  of  us  who  have  stu¬ 
died  this  subject  most  carefully,  there  is,  I 
believe,  little  difference  of  opinion.  We 
should,  I  think,  be  unanimous  that  the 
strongest  man  ought  not  to  perform,  day 
by  day,  work  that  should  call  forth  more 
than  250  foot-tons  of  energy,  or  rather 
more  than  twice  the  natural  work  of  the 
heart.  But  in  some  work  this  amount  is 
increased  over  a  third.  In  the  work  of 
the  dock  laborer  it  runs  up  to  315  foot- 
tons  ;  in  the  pile  driver  and  pavior  to  350  ; 
and  in  a  few  others  to  370.  Here  the 
eight  hours’  ru'e,  at  least,  is  absolute  for 
health.  "We  could  not  put  such  a  strain 
on  an  engine  that  was  not  made  to  bear 
it,  without  breaking  the  engine  down  ; 
and  we  cannot  put  it  on  a  man  without 
the  same  result. 

Some  Objections  Answered. 

I  wait  here  to  anticipate  some  objec¬ 
tions  which  may  arise.  One  man  will  say 
to  me,  You  are  calculating  up  the  human 
l>ody  as  if  it  were  a  steam  engine  ;  all  very 
well  as  a  doctor’s  calculation,  but  of  no 
sense  for  a  practical  man.”  I  answer  : — 
if  you  work  a  steam  engine,  you  reckon 
up  its  working  power  to  the  uttermost 


farthing  ;  and  if  you  strain  it,  wear  it  out, 
or  blow  it  up,  you  take  the  consequences. 
‘‘  Of  course,”  will  be  the  reply  ;  ”  but 
then  a  man  is  not  an  engine  ;  a  man  has  a 
will  and  a  mind  of  his  own  which  alters 
everything.”  How  so  f  I  think  that 
only  makes  matters  worse  ;  the  man’s  will 
is  expressed  by  his  vital  powers,  just  the 
same  as  his  strength  to  work  is  ;  and  if 
his  will  chafes  under  his  work,  the  work 
is  so  much  the  harder.  Do  you  imagine 
that,  if  the  steam  engine  were  endowed 
with  a  will,  and  you  had  to  govern  the 
will  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  engine,  the 
work  would  be  less  wearing  to  it  f  Why, 
it  would  be  all  the  more  wearing  ;  and  if, 
after  great  oppression,  the  engine,  at  full 
strain,  blew  itself,  and  you  with  it,  into 
atoms,  you  need  not  be  surprised. 

No,  this  is  a  question  that  is  essentially 
a  doctor’s  question,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  the  study  of  the  doctor  to  find 
what  the  human  body  and  human  mind 
can  and  cannot  bear.  If  he  does  not  un¬ 
derstand  this,  who  does !  Some  day  it 
will  l»e  a  doctor’s  question  out  and  out, 
and  in  that  department  of  medical  science 
and  art  which  relates  to  the  treatment  of 
the  most  useful  of  the  lower  animals,  the 
horse,  it  comes  already  into  immediate  ser¬ 
vice.  A  well  informed  veterinary  surgeon 
will  calculate  the  life  value  of  a  horse  with 
the  greatest  ease  by  the  age  and  character 
of  the  animal,  in  combination  with  the 
work  which  the  animal  will  have  to  per¬ 
form.  Mr.  Field,  of  Oxford  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  one  of  the  soundest  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  I  ever  knew,  was  once  advising  me 
about  the  purchase  of  a  horse  I  had  sent 
to  his  ‘‘  whispering  gallery,”  as  he  called 
his  testing  yard,  in  order  to  find  if  the 
animal  were  sound  in  ”  wind,  limb,  and 
eyesight.”  I  asked  him  wbat  length  of 
work  there  was  in  the  animal.  ”  For 
your  work,”  he  said,  ‘‘  good  ten  or  eleven 
years  ;  for  my  work,  seven  or  eight ;  for 
a  London  omnibus,  three  to  four.  It  is 
chiefly  a  matter  of  work  and  strain  on  the 
heart.”  ”  Has  temper  nothing  to  do 
with  it  f”  ”  Yes  ;  if  he  is  a  fretful,  un¬ 
willing,  or  wilful  animal,  you  may  take  off 
a  good  fourth  from  the  working  value  of 
your  purchase.” 

The  objection  named  above  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  meet.  But  there  is  another  which 
claims  to  be  very  strong.  Its  supporters 
reason  in  this  way  :  they  say  that  if  peo¬ 
ple  didn’t  die  from  work  they  would  die 
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from  pleasure,  and  that  it  is  better  to 
wear  out  from  work  than  from  luxury.  A 
rigid  teetotaler  will  turn  on  me  and  ask, 
“  Whiit  is  the  injury  which  work,  and 
hard  overwork,  puts  upon  the  heart  and 
life  of  a  man  compared  with  the  work  and 
overwork,  the  wear  and  tear,  which  strong 
drink  inflicts  on  those  who  indulge  in  it  I 
Are  not,”  he  inquires,  “  beer  and  stout, 
and  wine  and  brandy,  and  gin  and  whiskey, 
and  rum  and  shrub,  as  hard  task-masters 
as  the  hardest  master  who  can  be  found 
looking  over  a  gang  of  laborers,  or  super¬ 
intending  a  workshop  f”  I  do  not  dis¬ 
pute  that  strong  drink  is  the  hardest  of 
masters  ;  I  know  quite  well  that  it  weak¬ 
ens,  lowers,  and  kills  just  as  overwork 
does  ;  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that, 
doing  no  service  whatever  to  anybody, 
all  the  fluids  mentioned  add  to  the  work 
of  life,  and  hasten  death.  I  know  that 
the  Divine  Creator  of  our  animal  bodies 
chose  that  they  should  work  by  the  use  of 
water,  just  as  we  inferior  creatures  ordain 
that  our  most  powerful  and  useful  engines, 
engines  that  transport  us  over  land  and  sea, 
shall  work  altogether  by  the  use  of  water 
turned  into  steam  and  condensed  back 
into  water.  I  am  quite  aware  that,  if  I 
were  to  tamper  with  the  work  of  a  perfect 
steam  engine  by  drenching  it  with  beer, 
stout,  wine,  brandy,  whiskey,  gin,  rum,  or 
any  other  of  these  mischievous  nuisances, 
I  should  soon  knock  that  beautiful  struc¬ 
ture  into  what  is  vulgarly  called  ”  a  cocked 
hat,”  which  means,  I  suppose,  a  hat  that 
is  easily  shut  up.  I  know,  of  course,  that 
if  men  were  to  drench  omnibus  horses 
with  the  same  vile  compounds  as  human 
Ireings  drench  themselves  with,  the  omni¬ 
bus  companies  would  soon  come  to  an  end 
with  the  animals  they  had  poisoned.  I 
know  that,  if  the  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills  were  to  be  drenched  in  like  manner, 
there  would  very  soon  be  few  that  were 
tamable,  few  that  were  workable,  few  that 
were  eatable.  What  is  more,  I  know 
that  when  men,  working-men,  or  idling 
men,  drench  themselves  with  these  fluids, 
their  hearts  and  lungs,  and  livers  and  kid¬ 
neys,  and  stomachs  and  brains  and  nerves, 
wear  out  at  an  alarming  pace,  faster  than 
from  hardest  work.  I  am  quite  aware  of 
these  facts.  I  remember — and  it  is  a  use¬ 
ful  fact  for  all  of  us  to  remember— that  if 
a  man  in  perfect  health  and  strength  puts 
into  his  stomach,  in  the  course  of  a  work¬ 
ing  day,  four  fluid  ounces  of  spirit  in  the 


form  of  any  of  the  common  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages,  he  gives  his  heart  an  additional 
twelve  foot-tons  of  work — not  a  pleasant 
addition  to  a  day's  hard  work  even  for  a 
coal  heaver,  and  an  addition  which  is  fear¬ 
fully  injutious  to  all  parts  of  the  body  that 
the  heart  feeds  with  blood.  Knowing  so 
much,  then,  I  admit  the  teetotaler’s  argu¬ 
ment  as  far  as  it  goes.  And  how  far  does 
it  go  ?  Just  to  the  extent  that  two  blacks 
do  not  make  a  white,  and  not  a  step  far¬ 
ther.  If  an  engine  driver,  or  a  postman, 
or  any  one  else,  likes  to  add  to  the  proper 
work  of  his  life  so  much  more  work,  and, 
under  the  delusion  that  he  is  strengthening 
himself  by  indulginc:  in  the  use  of  the 
greatest  of  all  paralyzers,  doubles  his  work 
by  drink,  so  much  the  more  speedy  will 
be  the  downfall  of  bis  life.  Such  addition 
to  work,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  his  daily  work,  for  a  man 
might  be  making  the  same  expedition  tow¬ 
ard  death  from  drink  if  he  were  riding 
in  a  chariot,  or  were  seated  in  a  chair  of 
state,  calling  out  for  his  three  vintners,  like 
Old  King  Cole. 

There  is  yet  another  argument  brought 
against  limitation  of  useful  work,  namely, 
that  those  who  have  nothing  to  do  con¬ 
stantly  perform  the  hardest  work  for  their 
own  gratification.  Some  do  this  in  boat¬ 
ing,  some  in  hunting  or  field  sports  gen¬ 
erally,  others  in  wandering  about  the  earth, 
and  not  a  few  in  that  everlasting  mill  at 
Westminster  to  which  the  people  periodi¬ 
cally  sentence  a  certain  number  of  them¬ 
selves  to  grind  away  session  after  session 
until  all  is  blue  above  and  chaff  below. 
Admitted  that  many  who  need  not  work 
at  all  are  worked  so  terribly,  what  docs  it 
mean  ?  It  means,  simply,  that  mrfh  was 
made  for  work  ;  that  he  is  forced,  will  he, 
nill  he,  to  help  cultivate  the  garden  of  the 
world  ;  or  to  change  by  a  word  or  two  the 
speech  of  the  gravedigger  in  ‘‘  Hamlet,” 
Here  lies  the  work  ;  good  ;  here  stands 
the  man  ;  good  !  If  the  man  will  not  go 
to  the  work,  the  work  will  come  to  the 
man.  But  this  does  not  alter  the  ques¬ 
tion  one  bit,  because,  when  these  self-act¬ 
ing  slaves  do  apply  themselves  to  slavish 
labor,  they  shorten  their  lives  by  tne  slav¬ 
ery — a  sort  of  suicide  for  which  they 
alone  are  responsible. 

Not  one  of  these  arguments,  nor  any 
other  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  touches 
the  proper  limitation  of  labor  in  such  oc- 
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cupations  as  those  to  which  special  refer¬ 
ence  has  been  made,  and  their  likes  :  the 
occupation  of  the  enj^ine  driver,  calling  for 
mental  as  well  as  physical  strain,  of  the  post¬ 
man,  calling  for  unceasing  wear,  and  of  the 
hard  muscular  worker.  I  choose  these  as 
typical  or  representative  labors,  but  there 
are  many  more  like  them.  Some  years  ago 
I  made  a  study  of  the  value  of  life  accord¬ 
ing  to  occupation,  and  found  a  certain 
number  of  occupations  which  presented 
alarming  figures,  showing  the  shortening 
of  life  connected  with  them.  I  found, 
out  of  forty-two  of  the  chief  industrial 
occupations,  no  fewer  than  thirty  showing 
a  mortality  above  the  average,  and  in 
some  cases  far  above  the  average.  For 
example,  taking  100  as  the  average  figure, 

I  found  that  138  potters  died  instead  of 
100  ;  129  bargemen  instead  of  100  ;  121 
dock  laborers  instead  of  100  ;  and  so  on, 
with  rather  more  favorable  returns  to 
other  workers,  who,  though  dying  above 
the  average,  were  more  favored,  because, 
although  overworked,  they  enjoyed  some¬ 
what  better  conditions  of  air.  of  food,  and 
of  clothing.  I  discovered  also  one  particu¬ 
lar  fact  showing  how  in  the  selfsame  busi¬ 
ness  hard  overwork  each  day  will  reduce 
the  value  of  life.  I  took  the  blacksmiths 
of  the  country  and  the  blacksmith  of 
Marylebone,  in  London,  from  Dr.  Dundas 
Thompson's  tables,  and  found  that  while 
the  deaths  of  the  country  blacksmiths 
were  19  per  1,000,  those  of  Marylebone 
were  31.  In  the  country  the  blacksmith 
is  a  healthy  man  ;  he  rises  early  and  works 
moderate  hours,  say  ten  daily  ;  in  London 
he  rises  early  and  works  twelve  hours.  In 
the  course  of  his  life  he  can  strike  between 
the  tkffe  of  twenty  and  sixty,  36,000,000 
blows  on  Ins  anvil,  3,000  each  day  of  ten 
hours  ;  but  when  two  extra  hours  with 
600  blows  more  are  laid  on  him  per  day, 
there  is  added  in  the  year  sixty  more 
working  days,  and  in  five  years  one  whole 
year  more  of  work — a  full  and  sufiicient 
reason,  in  combination  with  his  unhealthier 
surroundings,  for  his  shorter  life.  I 
pointed  out,  when  these  calculations  were 
made,  some  rearrangements  by  which 
these  excessive  hours  of  labor  could  be  re¬ 
duced,  and  urged  that  every  occupation 
showing  deaths  above  the  average  from 
overwork  should  be  forced  to  reduce  hours 
of  work  ;  for,  I  reasoned,  what  economy 
can  it  be  to  a  nation  or  employer  to  inflict 
on  working  people  labor  to  the  extent  of 


destroying  the  health  and  shortening  the 
life  t  Many  years  have  passed  since  this 
was  said,  and  nothing  has  been  done  in  a 
systematic  manner,  and  so  1  repeat  the 
recommendation.  I  repeat  that,  the  facts 
being  in  the  full  possession  of  the  nation, 
there  ought  to  be  inquiry  on  all  sides  how 
best  the  serious  differences  of  labor  in  their 
effects  on  health  and  life  can  be  so  ad¬ 
justed  that  health  and  life  shall  be  better 
preserved.  This  is  a  duty  that  ought  not 
to  be  left  to  the  workers  alone  to  rectify. 
They  will,  no  doubt,  rectify  it,  but  they 
are  too  closely  confined  in  winning  bread 
for  themselves  and  their  families  to  be 
able  to  look  into  the  matter  calmly  and 
sufficiently  ;  and  this  is  a  pressing  matter 
every  one  ought  to  look  into,  fur  the  sake 
of  the  great  reformation  that  is  required 
for  the  interests  of  those  who  do  not  work 
at  injurious  callings  as  well  as  of  those 
who  do  ;  since  bad  health  from  overwork 
brings  feverishness,  restlessness,  and  some¬ 
times  conditions  of  mind  bearing  on  des- 
|>eration  which  lead  to  uncontrollable  ac¬ 
tion  and  general  misery. 

In  the  reformation  which  has  to  come, 
and  which  is  on  the  horizon,  the  process 
of  measuring  out  time  for  work  liolds  a 
first  place.  I  teach  now,  as  I  have  taught 
for  many  years,  that  for  health’s  sake 
eight  hours  is  a  fair  average.  I  do  not 
put  it  as  absolute.  There  are  occupations 
in  which  eight  hours  are  really  too  long, 
because  all  the  time  the  labor  of  the  body, 
or  of  the  attention,  or  of  both,  is  too 
severe.  There  are  occupations  in  which 
the  body  is  bent  all  the  time  of  work,  un¬ 
til  at  last  actual  deformity  of  the  body 
takes  place  from  lung  houis.  In  all  such 
occupations  the  time  should  be  limited  to 
or  within  eight  hours.  There  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  occupations  where,  although 
the  hours  may  be  long,  the  work  is  only 
by  fits  and  starts,  so  to  speak,  with  con- 
sideiable  intervals  of  rest  between,  in 
such  cases  ten  or  even  eleven  hours  may 
be  comparatively  harmless,  if  the  sur¬ 
roundings  are  healthy,  and  the  habits  of 
the  worker  wholesome  and  sound. 

Rkspectino  IIolidats. 

Before  I  conclude  you  will  expect  me 
to  say  a  word  or  two  about  recreation  and 
holidays.  To  secure  recreation  is  to  re¬ 
create  the  body  and  the  mind.  In  proper 
recreation  we  call  into  play  muscles  which 
have  too  long  lain  idle,  and  which  require 
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exercise.  We  bring  also  into  play  por> 
lions  of  the  brain,  the  organ  of  the  mind, 
which  liaro  too  long  lain  fallow,  and  in 
this  way  take  in  new  pictures  of  the  mind 
and  lay  them  by,  as  we  lay  by  beautiful 
drawings  in  our  books  and  cabinets  to 
keep  and  enjoy.  Thus  the  brain  becomes 
a  treasure  house,  and  a  fine  treasure  house 
it  may  be  made,  I  can  assure  you.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  thousand  persons  do  not  fur¬ 
nish  ninety-nine  parts  out  of  a  hundred  of 
their  brain  treasure  house — a  sad  omis¬ 
sion.  Every  good  sanitarian  goes  in  for 
good  recreation  and  good  holiday-making, 
and  for  none  so  much  as  for  those  who 
work  hardest.  We  are,  I  hope,  all  agreed 
on  this  principle  ;  but,  it  may  be,  we  are 
not  all  agreed,  that  all  sanitarians  are  not 
strictly  agreed,  as  to  details.  I  will  state 
my  views,  trusting  they  may  be  yours  ; 
and,  if  they  are  not,  we  will  not  quarrel, 
but,  agreeing  for  the  moment  to  differ, 
will  reconsider  the  point  more  carefully. 

Thb  Day  of  Kkst. 

First,  then,  we  have,  fortunately  for  os 
all,  fifty-two  days  in  the  year  which  are 
set  apart  as  days  of  rest  ;  and  I  pray  you 
let  no  one  mislead  you  in  the  attempt  to 
sacrifice  the  day  in  which  you  shall  do  no 
manner  of  work.  Our  wise  and  discern¬ 
ing  friends,  the  Jews,  have  given  us  this 
advice  and  have  acted  up  to  it.  They 
have  kept  their  own  day  of  rest  rigidly, 
perhaps  too  rigidly — as,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  a  Jewish  neighbor  of  mine 
who,  having  folded  up  a  newspaper  the 
evening  before  her  Sabbath,  brought  it  to 
our  garden  wall  on  her  day  of  rest,  that  I 
might  address  it  and  post  it.  But  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  to  the  Jews 
as  a  people  the  seventh  day  has  been  a 
day  of  life,  and  through  the  ages  a  main¬ 
stay  in  their  checkered  and  often  unhappy 
career.  Let  us  keep  it  also  as  a  day  of 
happy,  healthy  rest. 

Our  old  Puritan  fathers  made  it  a  pen¬ 
ance,  and  you  may  perhaps  remember  the 
picture  of  one  of  them,  told  by  a  satirist 
who  knew  them  : — 

“  From  Salisbury  came  I,  oh  profane  one  ! 
Where  I  saw  a  Puritane  one, 

A  hanging  of  his  oat  on  Monday, 

For  killing  of  a  mouse  on  Sunday. "  • 

Well,  I  like  the  Puritans,  and  some  say 
I  am  a  little  infected  with  their  views  ; 


but  I  do  not  agree  with  them  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Our  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  takes  its  name  from  the  sun,  and, 
to  my  mind,  ought  to  be,  like  its  name¬ 
sake,  pure,  unclouded,  bright,  warm,  and 
cheerful.  Let  our  good  friends,  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  preachers  of  religion,  tempt  us 
into  their  temples  as  much  as  ever  they 
can  ;  but  let  nothing  interfere  with  the 
rational  recreation  and  rational  pleasure  of 
the  day.  Let  nothing  interfere  with  our 
communion  with  the  Lord  of  Nature  in  all 
His  works  and  ways.  One  of  my  medical 
predecessors,  Akenside,  wrote  for  us  : — 

The  men,  whom  Nature's  works  can  please — 
With  Qod  Himself  hold  converse.  Qrow 
familiar 

Day  by  day  with  His  conceptions,  act  upon 
His  plans. 

And  form  to  His  the  relish  of  their  souls. 

The  words  are  true.  They  are  near  to 
God,  who,  drawing  near  to  His  works, 
know  Him  in  His  own  mighty  temple  of 
earth  and  sky,  as  well  as  in  the  temples  of 
wood  and  stone  which  men  erect  to  His 
worship  and  His  honor.  And  near  also  to 
Him  ate  they  who  seek  the  works  of  that 
poet,  sculptor,  painter,  writer,  teacher, 
who  best  interprets  Nature  in  her  sim¬ 
plicity,  her  power,  her  virtue,  her  beauty, 
and  her  glory. 

Wkek-Day  Recreation. 

Keep  Sunday  well  as  a  first  determina¬ 
tion  ;  but  in  every  day  of  the  week  some 
recieation  is  also  required,  and,  in  coming 
days  of  eight  hours  for  work,  healthy  and 
pure  recreation  will  have  to  be  provided 
for  each  day.  This  will  create,  in  my 
opinion,  a  good  result,  not  only  in  the 
pleasures  of  those  who  by  work  earn  the 
refreshment  of  play,  but  in  relieving  the 
labor  market  itself  by  providing  new  and 
varied  occupations  for  those  who  minister 
to  the  public  entertainment.  One  of  the 
sterling  characters  whom  Charles  Dickens 
invented  for  us  says,  “  People  muth  be 
amuthed.”  They  must,  and  there  must 
be  good  workers  to  supply  the  amuse¬ 
ment.  Already  this  class  with  the  school 
teachers  are  increasing  in  the  most  re¬ 
markable  manner.  In  the  increase  of  the 
population  the  ministers  of  religion  keep 
on  a  level  with  the  people  ;  the  lawyers 
go  a  little  ahead  ;  the  doctors  fall  far  be¬ 
hind  ;  but  the  schoolmaster  and  mistress, 
the  musician,  the  player,  and  public  reader 
are  miles  ahead,  some  more  than  double 
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the  rate  of  the  f^eneral  increase.  This  is 
a  relief  to  all  the  classes  from  which  these 
popular  workers  spring  ;  and,  just  as  good 
recreation  is  demanded,  so  will  more  and 
more  artists  be  called  to  play  their  parts. 
I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  health,  that  good 
music  will  play  a  first  part,  for  music  is 
the  soul  of  innocence,  and  good  music 
means  good  health.  He  who  can  sing 
well  is  well.  I  asked  once  of  an  anxious 
mother,  whose  child  I  had  left  at  night 
with  a  fear  lest  it  would  ever  be  seen  by 
me  again  alive — I  asked  almost  with  fear, 
“  IIow  is  Bonnie  to-day  f'  “  Listen, 
doctor  !”  was  the  delighted  reply,  “  lis¬ 
ten  !  she  is  singing  :  she  must  be  safe 
now.”  It  was  a  simple  woman’s  simple 
inference,  and  correct  to  the  letter. 

This  subject  of  amusements  for  working¬ 
men  is  a  serious  as  well  as  a  happy  one  for 
all,  but  especially  for  those  who  have  to 
work  hard  each  day.  To  these  recreation 
has  never  yet  come  in  good  form.  Obliged 
to  take  just  what  they  have  found  ready 
to  hand,  in  the  public-house,  the  low 
music-hall  or  saloon,  the  commonest 
games,  the  cheapest  theatres,  they  have 
been  blamed  by  tne  wealthier  classes  for 
their  low  tastes.  I  do  not  participate  in 
this  feeling.  The  finest  rendering  of  the 
‘‘  Messiah”  I  ever  listened  to  was  one  in 
which  some  hundreds  of  working  York- 
shiremen  at  Leeds  made  the  choruses  ; 
and,,  yearly,  in  the  {Treat  national  gather¬ 
ing  in  Wales,  the  best  music  and  song  is 
to  he  heard.  These  facts  give  contradic¬ 
tion  direct  to  the  assumption  that  men 
who  work  all  day  must  seek  low  pleasures. 
The  simple  truth  is,  they  never  have  had 
time  or  opportunity  to  seek  and  taste  pure 
pleasures.  Give  them  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  they  will  both  seek  and  find 
that,  as  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  so 
to  their  healthier  work  healthier  pleasure 
must  be  added,  in  newer,  better  and  more 
varied  classes  of  entertainments  and  enter¬ 
tainers. 

Bank  'Holidat. 

I  touch,  lastly,  on  general  holidays  ; 
and  here  it  is,  I  fear,  that  I  may  differ 
from  some  of  you.  When,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  most  estimable,  earnest  and  useful 
public  man.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  was  fight¬ 
ing  for  Bank  Holiday,  I  did  all  I  could, 
with  pen  and  voice,  to  back  up  his  good 
work.  I  am  glad  of  having  done  so,  for 
1  think  his  was  exceedingly  good  work. 


It  was  a  capital  start  for  popular  holidays, 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  the  only  start  that 
was  possible  at  the  time.  But,  watching 
the  result,  I  am  forced  to  say  that  reform 
is  wanted.  The  Bank  Holiday  is  too 
short,  too  tumultuous,  too  head  over 
heels,  to  be  recreative  in  a  healthy  sense. 
If  the  weather  be  good  the  holiday  may 
be  tolerable,  but  if  the  weather  be  bad  it 
is  absolutely  injurious,  a  mere  scratch 
holiday,  giving  rise  to  discomfort,  vexa¬ 
tion,  sickness,  and  it  may  be  days  of  after¬ 
suffering,  for  which  no  holiday  compen¬ 
sates.  I  was  present  at  one  of  our  favor¬ 
ite  watering  places,  in  August  1888,  dur¬ 
ing  ”  the  holiday”  in  a  deluge  of  rain. 
The  misery  of  the  unhappy  tourists  was 
indescribable.  Even  the  post-office  was 
filled  with  the  drenched  visitors,  seeking 
for  shelter  and  wishing  for  home. 

The  change  that  seems  to  me  necessary 
is  to  give  to  the  working  people  the  same 
opportunities  for  rational  holidays  as  be¬ 
long  to  others  who  consider  themseives 
more  favored.  Let  them  have  their  holi¬ 
day  ;  not  at  a  fixed  time  for  the  whole  in 
a  body,  but  for  each  one  and  each  family, 
at  convenient  times  ;  not  for  a  day  or 
two,  to  the  injury  of  trade  and  general  in¬ 
convenience,  but  for  a  week  or  fortnight, 
or  longer  still,  for  purposes  of  health  and 
recreation.  This  would  be  holiday  in 
earnest,  and  I  speak  from  direct  ptactical 
knowledge  in  saying  that  no  plan  is  more 
easily  carried  out. 

Tiik  Conclusion. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  my  measage 
as  a  physician  and  sanitarian  is,  that  for 
health’s  sake  and  life’s  sake,  for  the  health 
and  life  of  the  nation  as  well  as  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  parts  of  it,  the  shoulders  of  labor 
require  a  great  deal  of  lightening.  An 
example,  bearing  to  millions  of  minds  a 
meaning  beautiful  as  it  is  forcible,  re¬ 
quires  to  be  set.  The  yoke  must  be  made 
easy,  the  burden  light,  before  the  healthy 
heart  can  beat  out  to  its  full  days  the 
healthy  body  and  the  healthy  mind.  I 
rejoice  to  know  that  great  employers  of 
labor  are  coming  rapidly  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  to  have  heard  one  of  them  say 
recently  that  so  convinced  was  he  of  the 
folly  of  sustaining  the  hard  yoke  and  the 
heavy  burden,  he  had  practically  come  to 
the  eight-hour  system,  and  had  found  it 
answer  so  advantageously,  in  the  im¬ 
proved  health  of  body  and  mind  of  the 
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operatives,  and  in  improved  product  of 
their  labor,  that  he  would  vote  for  the 
universal  application  of  the  system,  just 
as  earnestly  as  any  one  of  the  energetic 
men  among  themselves  who  are  demand- 
i.tg  it.  But  it  is  not  the  employer,  it  is 
not  the  employed,  who  can  alone  settle 
this  (fuestion  of  good  health  and  good  life 
for  good  work.  The  public  sentiment 
must  lead  to  the  change.  A  selfish  want 
of  common-sense  is  the  thing  to  be  recti¬ 
fied,  not  by  an  attack  on  selfish  persons, 
but  on  selfish  deeds.  What  shall  bo  done 
when  a  thoughtless  woman,  with  a  really 
good  heart,  thinks  it  not  unreasonable  to 
quarrel  with  her  draper  because  at  nine 
o’clock  at  night  she  cannot  get  a  yard  or 
two  of  ribbon  to  fig  herself  out  with  for 
an  evening  party  !  Tell  her  she  has  a 
selfish  want  of  common-sense  ;  be  ruder, 
it  you  like,  and  say  she  is  deficient  in  wis¬ 
dom  ;  be  ruder  still,  and  say  she  is  a  fool 


— which  at  the  bottom  she  may  not  be — 
and  all  these  epithets  will  not  improve 
her.  Follow  another  plan,  however  :  put 
the  matter  forward  plainly,  without  any 
mincing  of  the  folly  of  the  act  as  apart 
from  the  actor,  and  then  if  the  folly  of 
the  act  can  be  loudly  proclaimed — pro¬ 
claimed  from  the  housetops,  as  the  an¬ 
cients  would  say — there  is  hope  in  store. 

It  is  the  business  of  an  association  like 
the  Sanitary  Institute  to  make  known 
these  reforming  ideas  far  and  wide, 
through  those  whom  it  deputes  to  speak 
at  its  congresses  ;  and  if  to-night  I  have 
ventured  to  speak  very  openly  to  my 
countrymen  of  all  classes  on  the  vital 
sanitary  question  that  has  been  before  us, 
believe  me  I  have  had  in  view  but  one 
thought — the  common  health  of  the  corh- 
monwealth  ; — the  best  cultivation  of  the 
garden  of  the  world. — Longman' t  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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BY  MENIE  MURIEL  DOWIE. 


In  trying  to  tell  yon  something  about 
Kuthenia  and  her  people,  I  shall  confine 
myself  entirely  to  what  happened  to  me 
and  to  what  I  did,  for  that  is  all  that  I 
know  ;  before  my  little  book  appears  in 
the  spring,  I  shall  have  burrowed  to  the 
very  root  of  the  question  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  read  everything  I  can  lay 
my  hands  on  which  will  help  me  to  under¬ 
stand  the  past  history  of  a  country  whose 
present  one  has  so  much  interested  me. 
And  I  shall  have  behind  me,  like  any  rab¬ 
bit,  quite  a  little  heap  of  facts  that  have 
come  out  of  the  hole  1  have  made.  When 
I  went  there  this  summer  I  knew  nothing 
about  Kuthenia,  and  I  don’t  feel  my  igno¬ 
rance  calls  for  any  apology,  for,  if  I  may 
venture  to  say  so,  I  have  never  met  any 
one  who  did.  However,  I  am  able  to  as¬ 
sert  that,  with  the  Carpathians  running 
almost  due  east  and  west  with  a  southerly 
tendency  toward  the  tail,  Kuthenia,  or 
Keussen,  as  it  was  called  in  the  days -when 
it  was  a  happy  little  I'olish  province,  lies 
north  of  Kukowina  and  Moldavia,  south 
of  the  present  kingdom  of  Poland,  east  of 
Bohemia  and  west  of  Podolia,  and  it  has 
always  been  wanted  by  Kussia  as  a  fron¬ 
tier  land.  Called  severally  East  Galicia 


and  Ked  Kussia,  it  is  a  country  that  has 
never  belonged  to  itself  ;  it  has  always 
been  one  of  the  choicest  possessions  of 
other  countries  :  Kussia  has  had  it,  Po¬ 
land  has  had  it,  and  now  Austria  has  got 
it — Austria  who  has  the  least  right  of  any. 

The  Kutbenian  has  always  been  a  bonds¬ 
man  ;  also  be  has  rarely  known  the  joys 
of  peace  :  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  in  the  middle  of  every  quarrel  because 
his  country  lies  midway  between  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  have  most  persistently  quarrelled 
with  one  another. 

The  language  resembles  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  all  the  Slav  tongues  very  nearly — 
namely,  Polish  :  many  of  the  words  are 
identical  save  for  the  lengthening  or  short¬ 
ening  of  a  vowel-sound.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  bread  ;  in  Polish,  chleb,  and  in 
Kuthenian,  chleba :  well,  he  would  under¬ 
stand  if  he  heard  them  spoken,  but  not  if 
he  saw  them  written,  for  he  writes  in  that 
mysterious  Kusso-tireek  text,  and  his  al¬ 
phabet  is  the  Kussian  one,  with  forty-two 
letters. 

My  idea  was  to  travel  through  the  Car¬ 
pathians  on  horseback  alone,  save  for  a 
peasant  attendant,  and  stop  in  any  village 
that  took  my  fancy.  I  may  just  say  at 
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once  that  I  did  this.  For  ten  weeks  I 
lived  with  the  peasants,  conformed  almost 
entirely  to  their  way,  and  ate  their  food  ; 
for  weeks  together  I  saw  no  meat,  vege¬ 
tables,  beer,  or  wine,  and  night  after  night, 
when  up  in  tho  high  mountains,  I  have 
slept  under  the  moon,  wrapped  only  in 
my  Tartan  cloak,  on  a  layer  of  fresh-cut 
pine-boughs. 

There  are  lux-cats,  bears,  and  wolves 
in  the  Carpathians,  and  I  know  that  every¬ 
body  will  think  there  are  other  obstacles 
for  a  girl  travelling  alone  ;  but  that  isn’t 
the  case.  1  cannot  waste  the  space  of 
this  Review  by  explaining  why  there  are 
no  obstacles,  why  from  London  to  the 
Russian  frontier  and  back  I  met  with  no 
inconvenience.  I  can  only  assert  that 
this  wis  so.  But  of  course  I  know  why, 
and  in  another  quarter  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  give  my  reasons. 

The  one  gown  I  wore  had  a  short  skirt 
that  unhooked  in  a  second,  and  left  me 
in  all  the  freedom  of  knickerbockers. 
My  saddle-bag  held  a  couple  of  clean 
shirts,  and  not  being  afflicted  with  the 
hesitations  of  Hyde  Park,  I  rode  cross¬ 
saddle  or  bareback  upon  the  little  llntzul 
horses. 

The  name  Hntzul  characterizes  the 
mountain  people  and  the  mountain  horses, 
but  they  and  the  people  on  the  plain  are 
gathered  together  under  the  common  title 
of  Ruthenian.  Unless  riding  or  travelling, 
I  hardly  ever  wore  ray  socks  and  sandals 
— for  I  had  at  once  adopted  the  charming 
foot-gear  of  the  people,  I  went  barefoot 
everywhere,  and  I  have  found  myself, 
when  about  to  climb  a  hill,  taking  off  my 
sandals  and  slinging  them  by  their  cord 
about  my  neck,  because  the  way  was 
rough,  and  I  didn’t  want  them  to  get 
cut  to  pieces.  This  sounds  somewhat  in¬ 
verse  reasoning,  but  it  never  occurred  to 
me  that  my  feet  might  be  cut  to  pieces, 
and  that  one  wears  shoes  as  a  protection, 
because  I  wore  my  sandals  as  an  orna¬ 
ment. 

In  Mikuliczyn,  the  first  village,  I  stayed 
a  month,  learning  a  little  of  the  language, 
and  observing  the  people  and  their  cus¬ 
toms.  Afterward  1  went  on  to  villages 
with  such  pretty  names  as  Polonica,  Kos- 
masz,  Warocia,  lablonica,  Zabie,  laworbw, 
finishing  up  with  three  days  in  the  little 
mountain  town  of  Koss6w,  where  I  stayed, 
entirely  uninvited,  but  remarkably  wel¬ 
come,  in  the  house  of  the  local  doctor. 


In  Kossdw  there  is  a  little  factory  for 
wool  and  linen  weaving,  which  1  inspected 
very  carefully.  They  were  making  aprons 
out  of  mohair  wool,  which  comes  to  them 
from  Bradford.  These  were  very  ugly. 
It  is  curious  that,  so  artistic  themselves  if 
alone  with  their  four  colors,  red,  yelluw, 
green,  and  orange,  they  go  com^tletely 
wrong  when  let  loose  upon  magentas  and 
royal  blues,  etc.  At  the  request  of  tho 
proprietor  I  selected  certain  combinations 
of  colors  which  harmonized,  and  these 
will  be  used  in  the  future. 

Their  linen-making,  from  the  flax  and 
hemp  which  grow  so  freely  there,  is  not 
to  be  improved  by  our  great  Irish  firm, 
Robinson  and  Cleaver,  so  solid  was  it. 
They  have  never  heard  of  putting  weight 
into  cloth — We  speak  of  this  in  England 
—of  size,  or  dressing,  or  shoddy. 

In  Koss6w  I  was  asked  to  two  parties 
by  ladies  of  position,  who  had  only  seen 
me  in  the  rackety  little  marketjrlace,  and 
didn’t  mind  admitting  it.  They  sent 
their  carriages  for  me.  They  were  actu¬ 
ated  by  the  same  spirit  which  induces  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country  to  hire  the  Punch  and 
Judy  show  from  the  town,  and  put  it  up 
in  a  corner  of  the  shrubbery,  wn<'n  they 
give  a  garden  fete.  Of  course  I  didn’t 
go.  But  from  first  to  last  I  met  only 
with  kindly  feeling  and  a  great  deal  of 
hospiulity. 

Mikuliczyn  is  scattered  in  the  wide, 
stony  bed  of  the  river  Pruth.  Some 
houses  are  set  in  clearings  a  little  way  up 
the  wooded  hills,  and  the  rest  have  rolled 
down  like  stones  to  the  water’s  edge. 
The  Pnith,  which  has  got  the  job  of  bring- 
ing  down  the  snow-water  from  Charna- 
goura  every  morning,  and  seems  to  like 
it,  comes  into  Mikuliczyn  from  two  sides, 
and  gives  the  village  an  immense  amount 
of  breakwaters,  bridges,  and  embankments 
to  build.  Just  below  the  village  it  unites 
and  goes  banging  on  its  way  to  the  big 
wild  waterfall  at  Dura.  It  was  a  capital 
river  to  bathe  in. 

The  peasants  dress  in  coarse  linen  in 
summer  and  thick  blanket-cloth — red — in 
winter,  made  by  themselves.  For  the 
men,  trousers  and  a  long  blouse  ;  for  the 
women,  a  garment  which  resembles  a 
night-dress — indeed  it  is  a  night-dress, 
only  it  is  a  day-dress  as  well.  The  women 
also  wear  two  tomato-colored  ^aprons,  one 
put  on  in  front  and  one  behind,  and,  when 
they  are  married,  a  red  and  orange  cloth 
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npon  their  heads.  Everywhere  the  favor¬ 
ite  colors  are  the  old  national  ones  of 
white  and  red,  and  ail  the  embroideries 
deal  with  these  ;  but  the  llutsiils  have 
added  green,  orange,  and  yellow,  and 
make  themselves  very  smart  and  fine. 
They  wear  their  sheepskins,  beautifully 
embroidered,  both  winter  and  summer. 
They  are  a  tall,  hardy  race,  wiry  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  considerable  endurance  ;  men  and 
women  live  precisely  the  name  open-air 
lives  ;  with  the  exception  of  wood-hewing 
and  dressing,  they  share  all  the  work,  even 
to  digging  and  carting.  Their  families 
are  small,  and  they  make  no  particular 
fnss  over  them.  It  is  the  little  boys  and 
girls,  not  necessarily  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  mind  the  babies.  The  diseases  the 
people  suffer  from  are  a  form  of  goitre, 
due,  of  course,  to  the  wretched  water  they 
drink — for  the  Carpathians  are  indubitably 
poor  in  this  respect — and  various  forms  of 
skin  complaints,  often  the  result  of  dirt 
and  poor  living  combined,  but  more  usually 
brought  back  from  Austrian  barracks  by 
the  men  who  have  served  their  three  years. 

Of  course  their  houses  are  built  of  pine 
only  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  comfort¬ 
able  enough.  They  seem  to  rock  like 
ships  when  you  go  in.  No  ceremonv  of 
knocking  is  required  or  expected.  Vou 
just  walk  in  and  say  “  Slawa  Jesu  Christu,*' 
Christ  is  risen  ;  and  the  inmate  replies 

Nawiki  Slawa,"  May  He  be  glorified 
forever.  Then  you  sit  down  on  the  pine 
bench  that  runs  round  two  sides  of  the 
room,  take  out  your  tobacco  and  roll  a 
cigarette.  Everybody  smokes.  You  are 
friends  at  once  with  the  woman  if  you 
offer  her  one  first ;  though  she  will  smile 
and  give  it  to  her  husband  and  wait  for 
the  second  one  yon  make.  The  children 
smoke  the  ends  one  throws  away,  which 
are,  of  course,  peculiarly  unwholesome, 
being  impregnated  with  nicotine.  Even 
a  baby  in  arms  is  allowed  a  few  puffs — 
really  ! 

The  wall  opposite  the  two  windows  is 
occupied  by  a  bed,  just  a  broader  bench 
of  pine  planks,  and  the  fireplace  made  of 
wood  and  earth  and  plastered  over  and 
white-washed,  so  that  it  looks  like  a  heap 
of  dressed  stone  blocks  lying  stepwise  on 
one  another.  On  the  upper  ledge,  where 
a  graduated  warmth  no  doubt  appeals 
agreeably  to  the  extended  body,  a  man 
may  be  lying,  looking  and  spitting  out 
into  the  room.  In  this  respect  their  man¬ 


ners  are  peculiarly  revolting  to  the  West¬ 
ern  mind.  Another  man  may  be  sitting 
on  the  bench,  and  a  woman  is  thudding 
about  the  room  barefoot  with  her  remark¬ 
ably  decisive  step.  A  very  refined  instinct 
of  politeness  induces  her  to  dislodge  the 
young  pig  and  the  chickens,  and  then, 
with  a  good  deal  of  transverse  thudding, 
she  picks  over  and  washes  a  heap  of  bale¬ 
ful-looking  agarici,  which  no  English  or 
Scotch  peasant  would  do  more  than  kick 
over  as  they  grew,  let  alone  touch.  She 
rams  these  into  an  earthen  pot,  which  is 
set,  with  a  pot  of  potatoes  and  a  pot  of 
dandelion  leaves,  in  a  row  before  the  fire- 
hole,  and  you  see  the  family  supper  warm¬ 
ing,  steaming,  and  boiling  over  as  the  talk 
goes  on.  The  man  will  take  out  his  pipe, 
made  of  the  hollowed  youth  of' a  nut- 
tree,  about  two  feet  long,  and  having 
blown  down  it  and  run  his  fingers  over  the 
six  holes  in  a  prefatory  squeal,  he  flutes 
the  oddest  tunes,  which  begin  with  a  skirl 
and  then  sink  to  a  low  soft  note  that  hums 
on  while  the  shriller  whistle  jigs  the  mel¬ 
ody.  The  woman  by  this  time  has  washed 
her  hands  and  is  spinning  the  coarse  wool 
to  bind  the  sandals  with,  using  nut  a 
wheel,  but  a  rock  and  spindle. 

It  is  a  characteristic  scene,  simple,  with 
nothing  factice  in  it  ;  no  chair  is  wiped 
and  set  for  the  visitor,  no  choice  family 
statistics  arc  detailed,  no  surreptitious 
changing  of  the  child’s  pinafore  in  a  cor¬ 
ner,  no  swift  slipping  down  of  sleeves  or 
throwing  of  a  dirty  apron  behind  a  chair. 
They  are  here  a  people  aana  gkne ;  they 
don’t  know  the  difference  between  a  nice 
and  a  nasty  thing,  so  they  serve  yon  no 
politenesses  and  are  unaware  if  they  do 
anything  disgusting.  There  is  a  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  that  class  of  perception  among 
them.  They  are  a  handsome  people,  not 
blackhaired  and  swarthy,  but  fair  or 
brown  ;  the  men’s  straight  hair  is  cut  in 
the  Byzantine  manner  round  their  heads 
and  over  their  foreheads.  They  wear  only 
mustache.  Their  cheekbones  are  high, 
their  noses  short,  the  lip,  mouth,  and 
chin  making  up  the  length  of  a  long  face. 
The  lips  and  mouth  are  generally  fiat  and 
close,  as  Thomas  Hardy  would  say,  like 
two  halves  of  a  muffin.  The  young  wom¬ 
en  are  nearly  always  bright  and  clever- 
faced,  whether  pretty  or  not — and  they 
are  usually  pretty  ;  their  hair  is  bound 
with  wool  and  coins  and  soldiers’  buttons, 
they  are  exceedingly  coquettish  in  their 
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manners,  and  have  very  developed  notions 
in  the  matter  of  personal  adornment.  No 
matter  how  many  string  of  amber,  coral 
and  sham  pearl  she  has  round  her  neck, 
a  Ruthenian  woman  is  always  deliffhted 
with  another.  The  servant  girl  at  Miku* 
liczyn  wore  a  perfect  Niagara  of  pearls 
and  green  glass.  She  was  paid  Os.  a 
month  as  farm  hand  and  indoor  help,  and 
she  had  plenty  of  work  to  do.  The  day 
begins  at  four  in  Kutheiiia,  and  at  ten  by 
no  means  everybody  is  in  bed. 

They  are  not,  however,  systematically 
hard-working  :  if  one  saint’s  day  falls  on 
a  Saturday,  and  another  on  a  Wednesday 
— having  Sunday  also  as  a  break — they  do 
not  trouble  to  go  to  work  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  In  this  sort  of  thing  they  sug* 
gest  comparison  with  the  Highlander,  and 
on  putting  a  question  about  it  to  a  man 
who  was  quite  an  authority  on  the  subject, 

I  received  the  same  answer  as  on  a  similar 
occasion  in  the  West  Highlands — “  It’s 
something  in  the  mountains  that  does  it  ” 
Translated,  that  means  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  geography.  For  looking  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  even  as  upon  the  pine-trees  as  the  di¬ 
rect  product  of  the  soil,  and  their  char¬ 
acters  as  the  outcome  of  the  formation, 
here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  subtlest  geo¬ 
graphical  inquiry. 

They  are  frugal  :  although  meat,  in  the 
parts  of  Galicia  I  have  visited,  is  only  4^d. 
a  pound,  they  never  touch  it,  and  it  would 
be  no  pleasure  to  them  to  eat  too  much 
on  Sunday,  as  it  is  to  the  working-classes 
here. 

They  drink  excellent  sour  milk  and 
cream,  and  care  nothing  for  it  till  it  is 
sour  ;  and  I  must  say  I  found  it  much 
nicer,  while  that  it  is  twice  as  digestible 
goes  without  saying. 

In  Kosmasz  I  stayed  in  the  house  of 
the  village  priest,  he  being  absent,  and 
consequently  unable  to  object  to  my  pres¬ 
ence  ;  and  while  there  I  made  the  ac- 
uaintance  of  a  Polish  artist,  who  was 
nding  very  interesting  subjects  among 
the  peasants.  I  will  describe  the  journey 
I  made  with  him  to  Zabie,  because  it  was 
the  most  difficult  of  all  my  journeys  and 
gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  mountain  travel¬ 
ling.  I  abbreviate  from  my  diary. 

I  had,  of  course,  two  horses  and  my 
peasant  servant :  one  horse  to  ride  and 
one  to  carry  my  green  hunting  sack,  my 
sadde-bag,  my  tartan  cloak,  and  my  keptar 
— that  is,  sheepskin  jacket.  We  set  off 


while  the  dew  was  yet  steel-gray  on  the 
green  sideways.  I  had  never  seen  the 
valley  look  so  pretty  or  the  hills  so  full  of 
various  blues,  and  greens,  and  moving 
mists,  and  mysteries.  The  path  led 
through  a  great  scented  wood  with  a 
moist  groundwork  of  ferns  and  wild  straw- 
berries  ;  now  and  then  a  tree  lay  across 
the  path,  and  the  little  horses  had  enough 
to  do  to  step  over  ;  once  or  twice  mine 
fell  with  me,  and  the  wooden  point  of  the 
saddle  communicated  acutely  with  my 
breast-bone.  It  was  as  stiff  a  climb  as  I 
have  ever  seen  a  horse  go  up,  and  was 
really  laid  out  for  an  active  goat  or  chamo¬ 
is.  It  lasted  fur  three  hours,  and  we 
never  stopped  till  the  path  gave  suddenly, 
gayly  and  hopefully  on  one  of  those  grassy 
clearings  where  they  feed  the  cattle  in 
summer,  and  which  are  called  Poloninas. 
The  men  threw  themselves  down  without 
a  word,  and  dragged  up  long  breaths  with 
difficulty,  byt  the  peasant’s  daughter, 
who  had  joined  us,  gathered  me  whortle¬ 
berries  and  whole  canes  of  wild  raspberry, 
tendering  them  with  a  pretty  “  Prosz” 
that  sounds  so  winning  if  delicately 
spoken.  I>ater,  wo  set  out  up  the  grass 
bill,  and  through  a  wood  whose  path  was 
composed,  quite  simply,  of  rocks.  The 
horses  got  a  good  deal  cut,  but  it  only 
lasted  an  hour,  and  then  another  polonina 
cheered  us  up,  for  there  was  a  hut  in 
sight,  and  that  meant  milk  and  cheese. 
I  had  a  couple  of  dozen  cold  baked  pota¬ 
toes  in  my  Tam  o’  Shantcr  in  the  hunting- 
sack,  and  we  looked  forward  keenly  to  the 
milk  that  was  forthcoming  and  the  huge 
sheep’s  cheese,  in  the  form  of  a  loaf  that 
has  been  ten  minutes  in  the  oven,  called 
buneen.  We  sat  on  the  ground  with  the 
potatoes  between  us,  and  cut  slices  of  the 
strange  india-rubber  like  cheese,  while  a 
peasant  stood  by  and  dumbly  offered  milk, 
turn  about,  from  a  big  wooden  jug.  It 
was  delicious. 

While  we  were  recruiting  ourselves  later 
he  made  wild  melody  on  a  wo«>den  trum¬ 
pet — a  trumpet  ten  feet  long  which  had 
once  been  a  young  silver-birch  sapling, 
hopeful  and  full  of  promise.  The  hills 
picked  up  snatches  of  the  curious  irre¬ 
sponsible  music  and  tossed  it  to  one  an¬ 
other  and  hooted  it  back  again,  and  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  they  were  chaffing  that 
innocent  peasant  horribly. 

On  the  top  of  the  next  hill  a  thick  white 
rain  blotted  out  all  the  landscape  :  it 
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came  hiraing  down,  silver  against  the 
blackness  of  the  pines,  and  we  were  much 
the  worse  for  wear  when,  about  five,  it 
cleared  up  and  came  out  bright  and  sunnj. 
We  called  a  halt  and  the  peasant  gathered 
me  wild  strawberries  from  a  bed  where  a 
bear’s  footprints  were  still  visible  :  the 
bears  also  refresh  themselves  with  this  scar¬ 
let  nectar.  Then  we  started  again,  and  a 
long  marshy  path  through  a  wood  took  us 
to  the  point  of  the  range  where  we  had  to 
go  down  into  the  valley.  I  had  long 
given  up  riding,  and  that  descent  was  the 
worst  I  have  ever  encountered. 

Every  now  and  then  the  horses,  clever 
little  Ilutzuls  though  they  were,  refused 
to  be  pushed  or  dragged  a  step  further, 
and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  lift  up 
the  trembling  leg,  with  its  cracked  hoof 
and  bleeding  frog,  heave  it  over  some 
rock,  only  to  plant  it  on  yet  another  peril¬ 
ous  place.  It  was  slow  and  exhausting 
work,  and  cruel  in  the  extreme  to  the  ani¬ 
mals,  but  it  had  to  be  done. 

Toward  eight  in  the  evening  we  were 
winding  our  way  through  the  valley  with 
the  help  of  a  river  which  had  continually 
to  be  forded.  I  revived  myself  with  a 
bathe.  The  horses  drooped  after  us, 
(|uite  worn  out  ;  it  was  obvious  that  an¬ 
other  two  hours  was  all  they  could  hold 
out  for,  and  by  that  time  night  would 
have  fallen.  At  nine  we  took  our  last 
rest ;  the  horses  could  hardly  crawl. 
The  little  white  mare  positively  rocked 
upon  her  feet.  “  Don’t  stop  them,” 
cried  Iwan  to  me,  ‘‘  or  they’ll  never  go 
on  again.”  They  were  not  only  dead 
tired  but  faint  with  hunger,  for  we  had 
had  no  time  to  give  thdm  a  feed.  An¬ 
other  steady  silent  hour  followed,  then 
the  painter  said,  “There’s  still  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  the  horses  can’t  possibly 
do  it.  “  You  must  put  up  !”  “  But 

where  f”  said  I.  “  Anywhere,”  said  the 
painter.  We  had  been  tiavelling  for  over 
fifteen  hours. 

Well,  Providence  stepped  in  at  this 
juncture  in  the  shape  of  a  prosperous  and 
good-natured  peasant.  He  offered  me 
the  freedom  of  his  house  and  board  for 
the  night.  I  needn’t  say  we  accepted, 
and  in  ten  minutes  we  were  sitting  dully, 
peacefully,  and  wordlessly  grateful  in  the 
wooden  gallery  that  crossed  the  front  of 
his  hut.  Iwan  saw  to  his  famished  horses, 
and  the  wooden  ashes  in  the  firehole  were 
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charmed  to  a  blaze  by  the  peasant’s  wife. 
Girls  with  white  bleached  hair  and  mahog¬ 
any  brown  feet  and  legs  came  and  went 
the  hissing  of  the  evening  milk  was  heard 
in  the  outer  yard  ;  the  idiot  boy,  who  be¬ 
longed  to  no  one  in  particular,  leaned  in 
the  gallery  and  appreciated  cigarettes  ; 
the  night  fell  softly  over  a  sweet  summery 
landscape.  We  looked  straight  in  front 
of  us  with  the  sightless  glance  of  tired 
beasts,  while  kolesba,  the  maize-meal 
porridge  which  is  the  staple  food  in  the 
mountains,  breathing  an  inspiring  essence 
over  the  scene,  worked  on  our  leaden 
apathy  and  awoke  in  us  a  savage  passion 
of  hunger.  Oh,  that  little  lighted  room, 
'with  the  mob  of  silly,  unknown  saints 
upon  its  walls,  the  thick  rafters  of  pine- 
wood  bung  with  the  inevitable  kots,  or 
blankets,  the  row  of  carved  spoons  in  the 
rack,  the  dried  flowcis  taken  from  the 
church  on  a  fete-day,  banging  above  the 
crucifixes  ;  the  table,  half  decked  with  its 
gay  red  cover,  bearing  the  bowl  with  hot 
milk  ;  the  dish  of  kolesha,  steaming, 
turned  in  a  solid  square  lump  from  the 
pan  ;  the  plate  of  hard-boiled  eggs — the 
whispered  “  Prosz”  of  the  woman  :  I 
shall  never  forget  it  ! 

A  bed  was  made  for  me  of  hay,  in  the 
open  courtyard.  I  slept,  of  course,  in 
rny  clothes,  scorning  even  to  wind  ray 
watch  up.  Between  three  and  four  a  re¬ 
freshing  drizzle  and  the  opening  ceremonies 
of  the  day  awoke  me.  Certainly  every 
one  walked  round  me,  but  I  had  an  un¬ 
easy  feeling  that  the  moment  might  arrive 
when  they  would  walk  over  me,  and  1  pre¬ 
ferred  to  get  up.  My  dressing  was  done 
at  the  stream-side,  where  I  washed  and 
did  my  hair  as  Narcissus  probably  did  his 
hair.  Breakfast  smiled  to  me  about  six, 
and  after  brief  thanks  I  was  soon  on  my 
way  to  74ibie. 

^bie  has  a  beautiful  situation  in  a  wide 
valley  through  which  the  Black  Czeramosz 
comes  winding,  bathing  the  edges  of  as 
many  hay-fields  as  possible.  '  It  is  a  wild 
river  with  a  thick  plaited  skein  of  green 
silk  for  a  current,  and  it  resents  very 
fiercely  having  its  waters  dammed  up  awsy 
there  in  the  mountains,  and  only  let  oi.t 
twice  a  week.  It  revenges  itself,  how¬ 
ever,  and  comes  banging  the  pine  rafts 
mercilessly  till,  a  few  miles  beluw  Zabie, 
it  throws  itself  upon  its  sister,  the  White 
Czeramosz,  and  they  fight  on  their  way 
4'r 
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toother,  always  serving  the  thousand 
pines  as  a  broad  and  dithcult  highway  to 
Cremawicz,  on  the  Russian  frontinr. 

The  Czeramosz,  the  Piuth,  and  the 
Sereth  arc  all  Carpathian  streams  lising 
within  a  few  miles  of  one  another  ;  but 
the  Sereth  has  the  duty  of  taking  their 
waters  into  the  RIack  Sea,  though  the 
Pi  nth  very  nearly  succeeds  in  getting 
there.  They  are  all  grand  waterways,  and 
without  them  the  pines  would  never  leave 
the  mountains.  That  is  the  most  exciting 
mode  of  travelling  I  know.  American 
rafting,  when  the  lumbermen  or  Indians 
undcistand  shooting  a  rapid,  must  be 
tame  compared  to  it.  A  Ruthenian, 
though  he  has  been  at  it  all  his  life,  under¬ 
stands  nothing  about  it,  and  trusts  to 
blind  Inck.  The  Czeramosz  is  full  of  cor¬ 
ners,  has,  I  should  say,  no  conscience,  and 
a  very  wicked  temper.  When  I  went  I 
started  on  a  picked  raft  of  twelve  immense 
pines  (irmly  bound  together,  and  we  ar¬ 
rived  clinging  grimly  to  five.  I  cannot 
describe  how  this  happened  ;  I  was  con¬ 
scious  of  shocks  and  usually  fell  on  my 
face,  and  when  the  raftsman  gathered  me 
up  again  and  pieced  me  together  there 
was  always  a  pinetree  or  two  less. 

I  stayed  in  Zabie  just  long  enough  to 
make  preparations  for  my  joutney  to 
Czarna  bora,  the  Black  Mountains.  They 
are  the  highest  points  in  the  Ruthenian 
Carpathians,  not  as  high  as  some  peaks  on 
the  Hungarian  frontier,  and  not  as  high 
as  the  Tatra  Mountains  at  the  other  end 
of  the  range,  the  north  western  end, 
which  are  peopled  by  a  Polish  peasantry, 
and  made  into  health  resorts,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Zakopane.  I  got  a  capital  pair 
of  horses  and  a  peasant  called  Jura,  a 
young  fellow  who  came  for  the  fun  of 
coming.  He  assured  me  he  was  very 
clever  and  could  cook  and  so  on,  and  he 
knew  the  mountains  as  well  as  his  alpha¬ 
bet.  I  have  since  seen  that  this  descrip¬ 
tion  was  quite  true — too  true — but  at  the 
time  it  filled  me  with  confidence. 

He  was  clever  enough  to  avoid  doing 
anything  the  whole  time  ;  he  was  often 
tired,  and  when  we  got  lost  he  used  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  they  must  have  taken  down  the 
crosses  which  had  served  to  guide  him 
when  he  was  there  before.  These  crosses, 
,by  the  way,  arc  very  interesting.  In  the 
valley  they  mean  only  one  thing  :  they  are 
a  reminder  to  the  peasant  of  his  Christ  ; 
but  in  the  mountains  they  serve  three  pur¬ 


poses  :  they  indicate  which  pi'aks  have 
been  geographically  measured,  or  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  spiing  of  pure  water,  or  the 
grave  of  some  person  who  has  been  mur¬ 
dered  and  buried  near  the  spot. 

After  hearing  these  several  explanations 
I  acquired  the  habit  of  passing  a  cross  in 
reflective  silence. 

All  resemblance  to  Scotland  or  the  Alps 
had  faded  out  of  the  landscape  when  we 
l>egan  to  get  up  a  little,  and  I  was  glad. 
Carpathian  scenery,  in  all  its  rugged  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  canons  of  beauty  elected  by 
the  tourist,  swelled  round  me  in  a  sea  of 
mountain  waves.  It  took  me  some  time 
to  get  over  the  disappointment  I  experi¬ 
enced  in  seeing  no  lakes,  no  tarns,  no 
lochens,  none  of  the  lovely  little  cups  of 
water  that  catch  all  the  expressions  of  the 
sky  in  our  mountains  ;  and,  as  1  have 
said,  I  was  sensible  of  a  great  want  in  the 
way  of  water  all  the  time  1  was  there. 
As  we  went  up  a  sort  of  avenue  some 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  laid  with  the  vivid 
bushes  of  the  whortleberry,  upon  the  top 
of  a  range  which  Czarna  hora  had  chained 
like  a  buttress  to  her  side,  I  could  detect 
the  black  patches  of  the  creeping  fir  and 
the  lighter  ones  of  the  dainty  rose-flowered 
rhododendron — the  two  shrubs  that  have 
accepted  an  exclusive  contract  for  the 
clothing  of  the  furthest  hills. 

I  fell  in  with  a  cattle  watcher,  who 
offered  me  the  hut  he  was  not  using  ;  the 
near  presence  of  bears  obliged  him  to 
sleep  among  his  beasts,  right  up  the  polo- 
nina.  This  hut  was  loosely  built,  with  a 
profound  recognition  of  the  value  of 
“  fresh  air  in  the  dwelling,”  as  the  health 
pamphlets  have  it.  Between  each  log 
there  was  a  handsome  inch  of  space  where 
everything  that  was  outside  in  the  way  of 
weaUier  could  come  in.  In  the  loof,  one 
large  hole  served  for  the  window  and  an¬ 
other  for  the  ehimney  ;  an  ash  heap  and 
some  charred  logs  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
suggested  the  fireplace. 

While  Jura  unloaded  his  weary,  sodden- 
looking  horses  and  turned  them  into  a 
sparse  paddock,  the  herd  enteitained  me 
with  bear  stories.  But  if  you  keep  up 
a  good  fire  all  night  and  go  out  now  and 
then  with  a  brand  and  howl,  I  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  he’ll  trouble  you,”  he  remarked,  as 
after  we  had  had  supper  together  he  said, 
‘‘  Good  night  I”  By-the-by  this  man  got 
only  £3  for  fourteen  weeks’  cattle  watch¬ 
ing  in  Czarna-hora  every  year.  That  is 
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exactly  the  inountain  scafton  ;  when  it  ia 
over  the  frreat  snows  and  winds  drive  the 
people  down  to  the  villages  s  nd  towns  at 
a  more  genial  elevation,  and  their  summer 
(|i]arters  await  them  again  next  year. 
During  these  fourteen  weeks,  however, 
the  climate  is  exquisite.  I  have  never 
breathed  a  more  invigorating,  vivifying 
air — it  is  so  purely  inland,  so  sun-Klled, 
so  pine  scented,  so  finespun.  To  me  it 
seems  quite  natural  that  the  centre  of  a 
continent  is  its  healthiest  point,  for  one  is 
furthest  away  from  the  detestable  moisture 
of  our  vaunted  sea  breezes.  Of  course 
we  praise  sea  and  sea  breezes  here  because 
we  can  never  get  away  from  them.  Eng¬ 
land  has  no  inland  ;  it  is  far  too  small  ; 
but  if  you  want  your  lungs  to  feel  light 
and  springy,  your  voice  to  ring  with  a 
clearness  unknown  in  England,  and  your 
skin  to  be  able  to  breathe  as  well  —if,  in 
fact,  you  care  to  get  rid  of  rheuma¬ 
tism,  neuralgia,  and  consumption  —  you 
must  go  inland  to  the  mountains,  and 
yon  could  not  do  better  than  try  a  Car¬ 
pathian. 

But  to  return  to  my  hut  and  the  bears. 

I  promised  that  Jura  should  follow  out  the 
herd’s  directions,  and  turned  in.  My  bed 
was  on  the  floor,  a  spread  of  fresh  pine 
boughs.  Jura  slept  on  a  bench  against 
the  wall  with  an  exquisite  continuity  quite 
pleasant  to  see,  and  the  agreeable  duty 
of  keeping  up  the  fire  and  going  out  and 
howling  fell  upon  me  till  almut  four  a.m., 
when  1  woke  him  by  throwing  hot  wood 
ash  at  his  face,  and  a  faint  curiosity  as  to 
whether  his  horses  hud  been  eaten  induced 
him  to  go  out  and  see. 

In  the  morning  I  was  off  before  five, 
because  I  was  going  up  llovella,  the  high¬ 
est  peak,  something  over  seven  thousand 
feet,  I  think.  It  was  not  a  specially  diffi¬ 
cult  climb,  over  a  stony  ground  mostly, 
with  a  very  little  grass  and  sometimes  a 
black  fir,  sprawling  along  ;  on  the  top 
only  rocks  grew  and  there  was  plenty  of 
frozen  snow,  but  save  for  a  brisk  wind  it 
wasn’t  cold. 

My  next  excursion  was  to  Burkut,  where 
there  is  a  remarkably  fine  iiiineial  spring. 
The  water  is  sparkling  and  sulphurous, 
like  no  water  I  have  tasted  at  a  German 
spa,  and  not  resembling  anything  at  Har¬ 
rogate  :  a  champagne-like  water,  which 
the  people  are  clever  enough  to  know  the 
worth  of,  and  bottle  and  sell  in  the  vil¬ 
lages.  For  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  we 


came  to  it  I  could  smell  the  water,  if  any¬ 
thing  too  pungent. 

I  remained  about  ten  days  in  the  high 
mountains,  and  went  up  some  six  or  seven 
points  ;  Pop  I  wan,  Stryi,  Spyci,  Gn'ipi, 
I>r«\ga,  and  some  others.  Grdpi  is  on  the 
Hungarian  side.  But  I  felt  I  was  wast¬ 
ing  time  in  a  commonplace  manner  ;  I 
have  not  the  right  kind  of  brain  for  moun¬ 
taineering.  If  I  may  be  believed,  it  is  no 
special  pleasure  to  me  to  be  on  the  top  of 
anything  ;  I  am  just  as  happy  at  the  foot 
or  a  short  way  up  the  side,  and  the  higher 
you  go  the  further  you  are  from  human 
life  and  everything  that  is  interesting — un¬ 
less  you  are  an  astronomer  and  care  to 
approach  your  stars. 

I  had,  in  all  the  time  I  was  away,  a  fair 
share  of  accidents  :  bathing  in  unknown 
rivers  I  was  twice  almost  drowned  ;  a  fall 
very  nearly  put  out  my  shoulder,  and  it 
isn’t  right  yet,  and  I  did  something  inex¬ 
plicable  to  a  rib  by  falling  into  a  river  and 
striking  on  a  sunken  pine-tree.  I  got  a 
go6d  deal  cut  one  way  and  another,  had 
sunstroke  pretty  badly,  and  so  on — but 
you  can  do  all  that  anywhere.  I  never 
met  a  bear  face  to  face,  and  this  disheart¬ 
ened  me  a  good  deal  for  a  time,  for  I 
would  like  to  have  tried  my  knife  or  re¬ 
volver.  That  little  knife,  over  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  old,  has  killed  a  bear 
already,  and  you  can  still  see  the  blood¬ 
stains.  I  bought  it  in  the  market-place  at 
Kossow,  from  the  old  man  who  remem¬ 
bered  seeing  his  great-grandfather  wear  it 
in  his  belt ;  and  I  knew  that,  in  spite  of 
my  three  shillings,  I  was  committing  a 
crime  which  no  explanation  can  palliate. 

The  way  to  get  to  Kuthenia  is  over 
Vienna,  Cracow,  Lembei^,  Kolomyja, 
and  I  am  going  back  in  two  years  ;  but 
I  hope  nothing  I  have  said  will  induce 
anybody  else  to  come.  I  should  be,  in¬ 
deed,  to  blame  if  any  word  of  mine 
should  have  aroused  the  baneful  curiosity 
of  the  tourist.  But  I  don’t  think  any¬ 
body  will  go  there.  I  was  really  very  un¬ 
comfortable  according  to  Western  notions. 
I  was  stopped  by  floods  coming  home, 
and  there  will  always  be  floods  in  West 
Galicia,  because  it  is  as  flat  as  a  billiard- 
table.  Then  it  is  a  terribly  diity  country, 
and  the  chosen  New  Palestine  of  the  low¬ 
est  class  of  Jews.  There  is  no  under¬ 
standing  of  sanitation,  and  I  don’t  think 
anybody  would  call  it  pretty. 

This  remark  does  not  refer  to  men  of 
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science.  I  want  somebody  to  telt  me 
what  the  hills  are  made  of,  and  I  want 
some  one  else  to  explain  why  the  water  is 
so  horrid.  All  that  I  do  not  want  is  that 
some  one  should  build  a  hotel  and  Kiir- 
saal  near  Burkut,  and  that  some  one  else 
should  run  up  a  hotel  and  a  band-stand. 
An  entomologist  would  6nd  a  perfect  king¬ 
dom  there,  a  botanist  no  less. 

There  is  no  doubt  Galicia  is  a  country 
naturally  rich  ;  when  yon  are  not  standing 
upon  petroleum  you  are  standing  upon 
salt,  and  very  possibly  upon  silver,  while 
there  is  almost  bound  to  be  coal  where 
woods  have  stood  and  fallen  for  aSons  of 
time.  Mr.  Cxszepanowski,  in  his  interest¬ 
ing  book,  Tht  Mtury  of  Galicia,  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  deplorable  lack  of 
means  to  exploit  these  treasures. 

But  those  are  not  the  greatest  sources 
of  wealth  ;  every  mountain  pours  pine- 
trees  even  as  the  plain  laughs  with  maize 
and  com,  and  1  have  never  eaten  fruit 
such  as  grows  down  there.  England 
would  be  enchanted  with  the  preserves  and 
conserves  to  be  got,  and  a  rolish  Crosse 
and  Blackwell  would  relieve  us  forever 
from  the  necessity  of  eating  stones,  seeds, 
and  carrots.  Perhaps  some  day  we  may 
profit  by  the  sun  of  a  country  where  as 
yet  he  is  not  afraid  to  shine. 

Then  the  people  :  1  am  bold  to  say  no 
more  intelligent  peasantry  exist  than  in 
Uuthenia,  to  say  nothing  of  Poland.  Un¬ 
lighted  by  boa^  schools  and  enjoying  the 
superv’ision  of  a  government  which  is,  as 
regards  the  enforcement  of  education, 
felicitously  impotent,  they  have  a  chance 
to  develop  natural  faculties  which  the 
poor  people  of  this  country  will  never 
have  again.  Their  artistic  taste  is  sur¬ 
prising  ;  drawing  from  their  own  designs 


and  painting  in  brilliant  self-made  colors, 
they  produce  rich  and  beautiful  handi¬ 
work,  while  they  weave  in  astonishing 
original  patterns  with  wools,  home-spun 
and  home-dyed.  With  wood,  clay,  brass, 
and  wool  they  are  at  home,  and  a  Huthe- 
nian  will  carry  a  walking  stick,  carved  by 
himself  and  inlaid  with  brass,  whicn 
would  give  anybody  a  reputation  in  Pic¬ 
cadilly.  And  they  are  remarkably  quick 
at  learning  a  trade.  Certainly  there  is  a 
future  for  Galicia. 

Perhaps,  when  the  crown  of  our  Em¬ 
press-Queen  requires  a  new  jewel,  we 
shall  erect  and  protect  a  new  Polund  ! 
We  shall  probably  have  to  fight  Russia 
some  day.  Austria's  present  altsurd  con¬ 
struction  will  soon  go  to  pieces.  And 
when  Germany  has  been  appealed  to  in  a 
mixture  of  practicality  and  high  senti¬ 
ment,  Poland  may  be  set  on  her  feet 
again.  People  begin  to  think  of  her  as  a 
dead  nation,  wiped  out  of  history.  She 
is  not  dead,  but  sleeping  !  flow  they 
have  conserved  their  literature,  their  lovely 
language,  and  their  character  !  — how  they 
continue  to  do  so  every  day  ! 

When  the  war  comes  I  want  to  be  cor 
respondent  of  the  Daily  News ;  if  not, 
I  shall  be  a  vivandihre  and  write  for  the 
Pall  Mall.  liut,  seriously,  one  cannot 
travel  as  I  have  done  this  summer  and  not 
believe  that  the  Polish  eagle  will  wear  his 
crown  again — a  republican  crown  ! — that 
the  finest  of  the  Slav  peoples,  the  most 
perfect  of  the  Slav  tongues,  will  have  a 
right  to  exist,  grand  and  powerful  and 
good,  as  they  were  meant  to  be  in  those 
fair  lands  that  have  been  parcelled  out 
again  and  again  by  foreign  powers,  but 
which  arc,  all  together,  only— Poland. — 
Fortnightly  Review. 


THREE  ROSES. 

BT  J.  H.  STUBS. 

Tooxthkr  on  a  slender  spray  they  hung, 

Dowered  with  equal  beauty,  passing  fair. 

And  blent,  as  though  an  uuseen  censer  swung. 

Their  mingled  perfume  with  the  morning  air. 

Not  theirs  the  fate  to  linger  till  decay 

Strewed  their  sweet-scented  petals  on  the  ground. 
For  ere  the  close  of  that  bright  summer  day. 

Each  sister-rose  another  fate  had  found. 
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Twined  in  the  menhes  of  a  beauty’s  hair 
One  blossom  faded  slowly,  hour  by  hour, 

Until  at  parting,  some  one  in  despair  , 

As  a  memento  craved  the  withered  flower. 

One  went  an  offering  to  a  vain  coquette. 

Who  plucked  its  leaves,  and  as  they  fluttering  fell. 

Whispered  a  test  that  has  believers  yet. 

He  loves  me — loves  me  not — he  loves  me  well. 

A  maiden’s  form  lies  in  a  darkened  room. 

In  folded  hands,  upon  a  pulseless  breast. 

One  touch  of  color  in  the  deepening  gloom. 

The  last  of  the  three  ro^s  is  at  rest. 

Envoy. 

O  Love  and  cruel  Death,  so  far  apart. 

Kose-sisters  fair,  could  I  but  change  with  thee 
And  choose  the  fate  of  either  of  the  three, 

O  happiest  rose  of  all,  my  choice  would  be 

Thy  place  above  the  maiden’s  pniseless  heart. 

—  Chambers'  *  Journal. 


ON  THE  RECENT  CORROBORATIONS  OF  SCRIPTURE  FROM  THE  REGIONS  OF 
HISTORY  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 


PRELIMINARY. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  many  of  the 
favorite  subjects  of  scientific  or  syste¬ 
matic  thought  in  the  present  day  are  of  a 
nature  powerfully  tending  to  strengthen 
or  assist  the  arguments  available  for  the 
proof  of  religion  and  for  the  authority  of 
Scripture.  If  it  had  been  actually  proved, 
as  it  is  largely  argued  and  seriously  held, 
that  the  vast  and  diversified  scheme  of 
organic  life  throughout  the  world  has  been 
evolved  from  a  few  simple  types  or  possi¬ 
bly  from  one,  such  a  demonstration  would 
both  enlarge  and  confirm  the  great  argu¬ 
ment  of  design.  For  this  argument,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  drawn  from  particular  and 
separate  constructions,  would  then  be 
drawn  from  the  entire  scheme,  and  from 
the  relation  of  all  its  paits  to  one  another, 
inasmuch  as  every  earlier  portion  of  it 
would  be  an  indication,  and  therefore  a 
prediction,  of  all  those  which  were  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  the  seed  of  a  series  of  coming  har¬ 
vests.  “  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowl¬ 
edge.”  * 

*  Ps.  xix.  2. 


Again,  the  formal  treatment  in  recent 
years  of  the  subject  of  heredity  not  only 
tends  to  link  the  generations  of  mankind 
in  one,  but,  in  proving  that  our  nature 
undergoes  incessant  modification  through 
the  influence  of  progenitors,  enlarges  our 
conception  of  tha  width  of  its  range  and 
the  varieties  of  the  forms  which  it  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  assuming.  It  shows  us,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  how  the  nature  as  well  as  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  descendants  is  deteriorated  by  the 
fault  of  ancestors,  and  how  there  may 
have  been  an  education  of  the  race  from 
childhood  to  maturity,  or  converse  proc¬ 
esses  of  decay.  Thus  the  doctrine  of 
birth-sin,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
simply  the  recognition  of  the  hereditary 
disorder  and  degeneracy  of  our  natures  ; 
and  of  all  men  the  evolutionist  would  be 
the  last  to  establish  a  title  to  object  to  it 
in  principle. 

On  these  grounds,  and  on  others  more 
spcciflc  which  it  will  be  the  aim  of  this 
paper  to  set  forth  in  given  instances,  we 
should  dispel  wholly  from  our  minds  those 
spectral  notions  of  antagonism  between  re¬ 
ligion  and  science  which  have  been  raised 
up  by  the  action  of  prejudice  on  the  one 
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aide  and  perhaps  of  boasting  on  the  other. 
Of  religion  and  of  science,  as  of  man  and 
wife,  let  ns  boldly  say,  “  What  God  hath 

1'oined,  let  not  man  pat  asunder.”  But 
proceed  to  particular  illustrations. 

I. - AS  TO  THE  CREATION  STORY. 

A  double  confirmation  has,  I  conceive, 
now  been  supplied  to  the  Creation  Story 
of  Genesis  ;  the  first  by  natural,  and  the 
second  by  historic  science. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  too  readily  satis¬ 
fied  with  assuming,  in  regard  to  this  nar¬ 
rative,  a  defensive  position  ;  whereas  it 
may  be  found  to  contain  within  its  own 
brief  compass,  when  rightly  considered, 
the  guarantee  of  a  Divine  communication 
to  man  strictly  corresponding  with  what 
in  familiar  speech  is  termed  Revelation. 

We  have  here  in  outline  a  history  of  the 
planet  which  we  inhabit,  and  of  the  celes¬ 
tial  system  to  which  it  belongs.  Of  the 
planet,  and  of  the  first  appearance  and 
early  developments  of  life  upon  it,  anterior 
to  the  creation  of  man,  in  many  of  the 
principal  stages  which  have  been  ascer¬ 
tained  by  geology.  Of  the  celestial  or¬ 
ganization  to  which  our  earth  belongs, 
whether  in  all  its  vastness  or  only  within 
the  limits  of  the  solar  system  we  can 
hardly  say,  but  at  the  least  a  sketch  of  the 
formation  of  that  system  from  a  prior  and 
unadjusted  or  chaotic  state.  Upon  such 
a  document  a  sharp  issue  is  at  once  raised, 
at  least  as  to  the  latter  or  strictly  terres¬ 
trial  part  of  it,  the  earth-history,  for  all 
those  who  bold  it  to  be  in  its  substance  a 
true  account.  We  accept  as  demonstrated 
a  series  of  geological  conclusions.  We 
have  found  the  geology  of  Genesis  to 
stand  in  such  a  relation  to  these  conclu¬ 
sions  as  could  not  have  been  exhibited  in 
a  record  framed  by  faculties  merely  hu¬ 
man,  at  any  date  to  which  the  origin  of 
the  Creation  Story  can  now  rea.sonably  be 
referred.  Starting  from  our  premiss,  we 
have  no  means  of  avoiding  or  holding 
back  from  the  conclusion  that  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  story  could  not  have  beeu  had 
without  preterhuman  aid,  and  that  preter¬ 
human  aid  is  what  we  term  Divine  Reve¬ 
lation.  And  if  the  time  shall  ever  come 
when  astronomy  shall  be  in  a  condition  to 
apply  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the  chapter 
the  demonstrative  methods  which  geology 
has  found  for  the  latter  part,  it  may  hap- 
en  that  we  shall  owe  a  debt  of  the  same 
ind  to  astronomy,  as  we  now  owe  to 


geologic  science.  My  present  purpose  is 
to  call  particular  attention  to  the  exact 
nature  and  extraordinary  amount  of  that 
debt. 

There  was  nothing  necessarily  unreason¬ 
able  in  accepting  as  worthy  of  belief  this 
portion  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  Book,  and  with  other 
books  of  Holy  Scripture,  on  general 
proofs  of  their  inspiration,  if  sufficient, 
apart  from  any  independent  buttress  either 
of  science  or  of  history  to  the  Ciealion 
Story.  In  a  court  of  justice,  the  evidence 
of  a  witness  is  to  be  accepted  on  matteis 
within  his  cognizance,  when  bis  character 
and  intelligence  are  not  questioned  ;  or 
again,  when  the  main  part  of  a  continu¬ 
ous  narrative  is  sufficiently  verified,  it  may 
be  right  to  accept  the  rest  without  sepaiate 
verification.  If  a  new  witness  comes  into 
court,  and  pretends  to  give  us  fresh  and 
scientific  proof  of  the  Creation  Story,  this 
may  be  true  or  may  be  false.  If  false, 
the  story  'is  not  disproved,  but  stands 
where  it  stood  before.  Bad  arguments 
are  often  made  for  a  good  cause.  But  if 
true,  the  event  is  one  of  vast  impoitaiice. 

Now  the  piesent  position  is  as  follows. 
Apart  altogether  from  faith,  and  from  the 
general  evidences  of  Revelation,  a  new 
witness  has  come  into  the  court,  in  the 
shape  of  Natuial  Science.  She  builds  up 
her  system  on  the  observation  of  facts, 
and  upon  inferences  from  them,  which  at 
length  attain  to  a  completeness  and  secur¬ 
ity  such  as,  if  not  presenting  us  with  a 
demonstration  in  the  strictest  sense,  yet 
constrain  us,  as  intelligent  beings,  to  be¬ 
lief. 

The  Creation  Story  divides  itself  into 
the  cosmological  portion,  occupying  the 
first  nineteen  verses  of  the  chapter,  and 
the  geological  portion,  which  is  given  in 
the  last  twelve.  The  former  part  has  less, 
and  the  latter  part  has  more,  to  do  with 
the  direct  evidence  of  fact,  and  the  strin¬ 
gency  of  the  authority  which  the  two  may 
severally'  claim  varies  accordingly  ;  but  in 
both  the  narrative  seems  to  demand,  upon 
the  evidence  as  it  stands,  rational  assent. 
In  regard  to  both,  it  is  held  on  the  affirm¬ 
ative  side  that  the  statements  of  Genesis 
have  a  certain  relation  to  the  ascertained 
facts  and  the  best  accepted  reasonings  ; 
and  thus  this  relation  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  require  us,  in  the  character  of  ra¬ 
tional  investigators,  to  acknowledge  in  the 
written  record  the  presence  of  elements 
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wliich  must  he  referred  to  a  superhuman 
origin.  If  tliis  be  ao,  then  be  it  obseived 
that  natural  science  is  now  rendering  a 
new  and  enormous  service  to  the  great 
cause  of  belief  in  the  unseen  ;  and  is  un¬ 
derpinning,  so  to  speak,  the  structure  of 
that  divine  revelation  whir.!>  was  contained 
in  the  Hook  of  Genesis,  by  a  new  and 
solid  pillar,  built  up  on  a  foundation  of 
its  own  from  beneath. 

It  is,  then,  to  l>e  borne  in  mind  that, 
as  against  those  who  by  arbitrary  or  irra¬ 
tional  interpretation,  place  Genesis  and 
science  at  essential  variance,  our  position 
is  not  one  merely  defensive.  We  are  not 
mere  reconcilers,  as  some  call  us,  search¬ 
ing  out  expi'dicnts  to  escape  a  difficulty, 
to  repel  an  assault.  We  seek  to  show, 
and  we  may  claim  to  have  shown,  that  the 
account  recorded  in  the  Creation  Story  for 
the  instniction  of  all  ages  has  been  framed 
on  the  principles  which,  for  such  an  ac¬ 
count,  reason  recommends  ;  and  that,  in¬ 
terpreted  in  this  view,  it  is  at  this  juncture 
like  the  arrival  of  a  new  auxiliary  army  in 
the  field  while  the  battle  is  in  progress  ; 
like  the  arrival,  to  choose  an  historical 
instance,  of  the  Prussians  at  Waterloo. 

Such  is  the  confirmatory  argument 
founded  upon  the  contents.  But  now, 
yet  another  ally  has  come  to  join  our 
ranks,  under  the  title  of  Archieologic  and 
Ilistoric  Science.  It  has  deciphered  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  has  read 
among  them  a  creation  story  inscribed  on 
the  tablets  found  at  Nineveh.  Here  we 
have  a  new  witness  to  the  very  early  ex¬ 
istence,  among  civilized  or  partly  civilized 
men,  of  records  of  creation  corresponding 
in  very  essential  particulars  with  the  He¬ 
brew  narrative.  Such  a  witness  plainly  to 
some  extent  offers  to  it  confirmation  ;  but 
also  stands  in  competition  with  it.  The 
com[>etition  is  in  those  particulars  where 
the  accounts  are  not  in  harmony.  As  to 
these,  standing  on  the  character  of  its 
contents,  the  llebrew  tradition  lays  claim 
to  su|>erior  antiquity  and  authority.  But 
in  proving  the  vast  antiquity  of  certain 
fundamental  ideas,  the  two  are  concur¬ 
rent,  and  not  competitive. 

The  Babylonian  Creation  Story  is  given 
by  Mr.  Smith  in  his  “  Assyrian  Discov¬ 
eries,”  *  so  far  as  its  multilated  state  per¬ 
mits.  It  runs  as  follows,  and  we  cannot, 
I  think,  but  cherish  the  hope  that  it  may 


hereafter  receive  extension  or  elucidation. 

”  When  the  gods  in  their  assembly  made 
the  universe,  there  was  confusion,  and  the 
gods  sent  out  the  spirit  of  life.  They 
then  create  the  beast  of  the  field,  the  ani¬ 
mal  of  the  field,  and  the  reptile  or  the 
creeping  thing  of  the  field,  and  fix  in 
them  the  spirit  of  life.  Next  comes  the 
creation  of  domestic  animals,  and  the 
creeping  things  of  the  city.”  Here  we 
have,  1,  creation  by  the  gods  ;  2,  chaos  ; 
3,  life,  and  only  by  inference,  order  ;  4, 
wide  extension  of  this  life  in  beasts  and 
reptiles  ;  5,  after  this  the  domesticated 
animals.  Thus  there  is  before  us  a  real, 
though  rude  and  imperfect,  structural  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  Hebrew  narrative,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  interpolation  of  pol3'the- 
ism. 

From  the  works  of  Schrader  *  on  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  some  further  par¬ 
ticulars  may  be  gathered.  He  observes 
that  in  Berosus,  as  in  Genesis,  we  begin 
with  water  and  darkness.  On  which  I 
would  only  observe  that  Berosus,  who 
wrote  in  Greek,  may  not  improbably  have 
known  the  Mosaic  v«riting8,f  and  that 
water,  in  the  text  of  Genesis,  may  be 
equivalent  to  fluid.  The  marked  points 
of  correspondence  appear  to  be  these  : 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  created  after 
the  heavens,  which,  I  presume,  may  be 
meant  to  include  the  light.  That  the  land 
population  follows  that  of  the  water,  and 
appears  when  vegetation  has  already  be¬ 
gun.  That  the  monuments  name  a  Baby¬ 
lonian  week,  with  the  seventh  day  as  a 
day  of  consecration,  called  also  an  evil 
day,J  perhaps  because  evil  for  any  work 
done  on  it.  The  inscription  says  : — 

“  To  redeem  them,  created  mankind 

The  mercifni  one,  in  whom  is  the  power 
that  snmmons  to  life,” 

which  is  faintly  comparable  with  the  words 
of  Gen.  ii.  7,  and  the  Jehovi^tic  account, 
”  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life.”  seems  to  disappear  from 

the  Babylonian  account  is  that  evident  in¬ 
tention  of  series  and  orderly  development, 
or  evolution,  which  is  so  wonderful  a 
feature  in  the  Mosaic  narrative. 

Dawson,  in  a  recent  work,  observes 
that  the  polytheistic  clement  is  the  dis- 

*  Schrader,  “  The  Cnneifonn  InHcripliona 
and  the  Old  Testament.”  Translated  by 
Whitehonse.  Vol.  i..  pp.  4  Mqq 

f  Smith,  Biogr.  Diet.  |  Schrader,  p.  19. 
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tlnctive  feature  of  the  Chaldean  record, 
and  that  the  originals  of  the  tablets  from 
Niueveh  may  have  been  veiy  ancient,  but 
that  they  arc  so  mixed  up  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  Chaldean  hero,  named  Izdubar, 
as  to  suggest  that  there  may  have  existed 
before  it  still  older  creation  legends.  lie 
compares  this  record  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  account  in  Genesis,  which  is  as  broadly 
marked  with  the  idea  of  the  Divine  unity 
as  the  Chaldean  legend  is  pervaded  by  the 
conception  of  polytheism.  And  he  adds, 
“  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  simpler  belief  is 
older  than  the  more  complex  ;  that  which 
required  no  priests,  ritual,  or  temple,  older 
than  that  with  which  all  these  things  were 
necessarily  associated?”  lie  naturally 
assigns  a  marked  superiority  to  the  “  He¬ 
brew  Genesis.”  *  In  truth,  that  superior¬ 
ity  seems  to  be  not  great  only,  but  im¬ 
measurable.  In  one  point  only  do  the 
tablets  go  beyond  the  narrative  of  Genesis  ; 
they  record  the  great  stru^le  with  rel>el- 
lion,  the  war  in  heaven  between  Merodach 
and  Tiamat.  But,  upon  the  whole,  our 
Bible  narrative  is  a  regular  structure  ;  it 
is  orderly,  progressive,  and  rational  ;  that 
of  the  tablets  is  dark  and  confused.  This 
may,  however,  be  referable  in  part  to  the 
imperfection  of  the  tablets,  the  third  of 
which,  Mr.  Sayce  thinks,  may  probably 
have  recounted  the  formation  of  the  earth. | 
The  one  is  charged  in  a  marvellous  way 
with  instruction  and  moral  purpose  ;  from 
the  other  they  have  almost  disappeared. 
The  first  has,  as  we  believe,  been  receiv¬ 
ing  marked  confirmation  in  the  most  vital 
particulars  from  cosmic  and  geologic  sci¬ 
ence  ;  on  the  second  they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  cast  more  than  the  faintest  light. 
And  yet  this  inferior  document  is  itself  of 
very  great  confirmatory  value  ;  for  the 
Izdubar  legends,  says  Mr.  Smith, |  appear 
to  have  been  composed  more  than  2,000 
years  b.c.  There  is  no  late  date  to  which 
the  Mosaic  narrative  can  with  a  shadow  of 
probability  be  referred.  It  could  not  have 
been  formed  without  a  miracle  from  the 
tablets  as  they  stand.  The  two  are  evi¬ 
dently  accounts  proceeding  from  a  com¬ 
mon  source,  but  derived  through  indepen¬ 
dent  channels.  The  one  comes  through  a 
powerful  and  civilized  empire,  the  other 
through  an  obscure  nomad  family.  In 
the  relative  superiority  of  the  Mosaic  nar- 

*  "  HtxlArn  Science  in  Bible  Lends,*'  p.  32. 

f  “  llibbert  Leclnres,”  p.  394. 

Assyrian  Disooveriee,’*  p.  166. 


rative  all  the  rules  of  merely  human  like¬ 
lihoods  are  reversed,  and  the  presumption 
of  a  Divine  illumination  is  proportionably 
augmented.  But  the  unsuspected  antiq¬ 
uity  of  the  inferior  legend  attests  by  an 
independent  witness,  if  not  the  truth,  yet 
at  least  the  presumable  origin,  of  its  tran¬ 
scendent  rival. 

So  far  as  scientific  opinion  is  concerned, 
another  remarkable  confirmation  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  thecosmical  portion  of 
the  Creation  Story  in  Genesis  by  the 
course  which  it  has  taken  of  late  years. 
Writing  in  1839,  Dr.  Whewell  devoted  a 
chapter  of  his  ”  Bridgewater  Treatises  on 
Astronomy  and  Physics”  *  to  the  Nebular, 
or,  as  it  is  often  called,  Rotatory  hypoth¬ 
esis.  He  described  it  in  outline,  as  it 
had  been  conceived  by  La  Place.  The 
idea  of  it  was  that  the  mass  which  event¬ 
ually  centred  in  the  sun,  revolved  in  a 
state  of  excessive  heat  ;  that,  as  it  grad¬ 
ually  cooled,  the  rapidity  of  its  motion 
was  increased  ;  that,  as  the  centrifugal 
force  thus  grew,  the  mass  detached  from 
itself  exterior  zones  or  rings  of  gas  or 
vapor,  which  most  commonly  broke  up 
into  several  minor  masses,  and  so  grad¬ 
ually  formed  the  planetary  system.  Dr. 
Whewell’s  object  in  this  early  notice  of  a 
subject,  which  has  since  attiacted,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  very  general  attention  in  the  world 
of  astronomical  science,  was  to  sustain  and 
illustrate  l  is  general  argument,  by  showing 
how  this  theory  did  nothing  whatever  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  origin  of  the  system,  or  to  weak¬ 
en  the  statement  of  Newton,  that  its  ad¬ 
mirable  arrangement  must  be  ”  the  work 
of  an  intelligent  and  most  powerful  being.” 
The  origin  of  this  rotation,  said  Dr. 
Whewell,  remains  unexplained,  and  still 
as  powerfully  as  ever  cries  aloud  for,  and 

firoclaims,  an  Author.  My  purpose  in 
lere  naming  the  subject  is  to  point  out 
that  Dr.  Whewell  then  found  himself  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  theory  which  had  not  yet  ob¬ 
tained  any  wide  currency  or  authority,  and 
he  then  ”  left  to  other  persons  and  to 
future  ages  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of 
the  nebular  hypothesis.”  f  But,  during 
the  half  century  which  has  elapsed  since 
he  produced  his  Treatise,  this  hypothesis 
is  understood  to  have  gained  very  general 
acceptance  from  astronomeis.  I  refer  to 
this  result  of  the  most  modern  studies  as 
a  new  and  remarkable  establishment  of 

*  Ch.  vii.  p.,181.  f  P.  190. 
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accord  between  natural  science  on  the  ono 
hand  (so  far  as  its  reasoninj^s  have  pro* 
ceeded)  and  the  Book  of  Genesis  on  the 
other.  Often  has  it  been  endeavored  to 
place  the  Mosaic  geology  in  conflict  with 
ascertained  results,  but  comparatively  little 
of  the  same  kind  has  been  attempted,  so 
far  as  I  know,  by  persons  of  scientifle  au¬ 
thority,  with  regard  to  the  cosmogony 
which  occupies  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
chapter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  t»een 
shown,  with  what  seems  to  me  conclusive 
clearness,  that,  without  the  use  of  scien¬ 
tific  language,  that  very  process  has  been 
described  in  slight  outline,  but  in  singular 
correspondence  with  the  hypothesis  now 
so  largely  accepted.  That  hypothesis 
may  not  indeed  have  reached  the  point  of 
demonstration,  and  this  the  subject  matter 
itself  may  be  found  not  to  permit  ;  yet  it 
has  attaine<l  to  so  much  of  authority  from 
consent  that  Dr.  Whewell,  were  he  writ¬ 
ing  now,  would  not  have  had  simply  to 
band  it  over  to  the  future  for  considera¬ 
tion,  but  would  more  probably  have  de¬ 
clared  that  it  holds  the  field,  and  seems 
little  likely  to  be  displaced  from  it. 

With  the  creation  of  the  world  or  the 
solar  system,  the  question  of  its  termina¬ 
tion  is  naturally  associated.  On  this  sub¬ 
ject,  however,  I  will  not  dwell  at  length, 
because  the  support  here  afforded  by  sci¬ 
entific  opinion  is  given  to  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament  rather  than  the 
Old.  To  refer  again  to  Dr.  Whewell, 
In  a  pas.«age  of  extraordinary  grandeur, 
he  delivered  (I  think  in  a  sermon)  his 
opinion  that  the  world  would  end  with  a 
catastrophe,  instead  of  dying  what  is 
termed  a  natural  death.  Such,  as  we 
know,  is  the  emphatic  declaration  of  the 
inspired  Word.  The  day  of  the  Lord 
will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night  :  in  the 
which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a 
great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat  ;  and  the  earth  also,  and 
the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned 
up.”  *  And  again,  “  Looking  for  and 
hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
God,  wherein  the  heavens  being  on  fire 
shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat.”  These  were  the 
words  of  Dr.  Whewell  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  They  were  delivered  rather  ^ 
by  one  uttering  his  own  firm  opinion,  than 
as  expressing  the  conviction  of  astronomers 


•  2  8t.  Peter,  iu.  10,  12. 


at  large.  Nevertheless,  as  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  on  high  authority,  it  is  now  the 
established  conclusion  of  astronomers,  rea¬ 
soning  from  ascertained  facts,  that  the 
Galilean  fishermen  knew  what  all  the 
genius  and  learning  of  the  world  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  failed  to  discover,  and 
that — 

“  The  great  globe  itself. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  sh^l  dissolve.’** 

It. - AS  TO  THE  FLOOD  STOKV. 

I  pass  now  to  the  Flood-Legend,  one 
form  of  which  has  come  down  through 
Berosus  and  Josephus,  but  which  acquires 
much  more  certain  antiquity,  and  greater 
grandeur,  from  the  Inscriptions.  Their 
account,  says  Schrader,  whose  bias  can¬ 
not,  I  think,  be  considered  as  friendly 
toward  the  Hebrew  record,  ‘‘  brings  the 
Biblical  narrative  into  much  closer  relation 
with  the  Chaldean  flood-legend  than  could 
be  assumed  on  the  basis  of  the  tradition 
in  Berosus.”  f  It  forms  part  of  the  Izdu- 
bar  legends  discovered  by  Mr.  George 
Smith,  who  published  his  account  of  them 
in  1872,  and  who  assigns  to  them  a  date 
anterior  to  2,000  years  b.c.  under  the 
early  Babylonian  empire.^  The  hero  of 
the  legends  is  believed  by  Mr.  Smith  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Nimrod  of  Genesis. 
Like  the  Creation  Story  of  Genesis,  that 
of  the  Flood  derives  corroboration  from 
the  Babylonian  record,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
thus  carried  back  by  an  independent  testi¬ 
mony  to  u  very  great  antiquity.  That 
record,  composed,  as  Mr.  Smith  thinks, 
not  long  after  the  time  of  Izdubar  or 
Nimrod,  gives  us  the  tradition  of  a  flood 
which  was  a  divine  punishment  for  the 
wickedness  of  the  world,  and  of  a  holy 
man  who  built  an  ark  and  escaped  the  de¬ 
struction. §  The  particulars  are  set  out  in 
this  volume.  They  differ  in  many  re¬ 
spects  from  those  of  Genesis,  but  the  es¬ 
sential  features  are  in  the  highest  degree 
marked,  and,  together  with  certain  of  the 
details,  are  singularly  accordant.  |  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Creation  Story,  so’  here 
there  is  stamped  upon  them  the  note  of  a 
common  source,  and  of  channels  of  de¬ 
scent  separated  at  some  later  date.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  Babylonian  narra¬ 
tive  holds  a  higher  position  relatively  to 


*  Shakespeare,  Ttmpesl,  iv.  1.  f  P.  47. 
i  “  Assyrian  Discoveries,”  p.  166. 
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the  scriptural  record  than  in  the  case  of 
the  Creation. 

The  hero  of  the  deluge  is  Ilasisadra,  a 
name  which  has  been  llellenized  into 
Xisuthrus  ;  who,  on  the  eleventh  tablet, 
relates  to  Izdnhar  (the  supposed  Nimrod), 
the  story  of  the  deluge.  I  shall  only 
attempt  an  outline  presenting  the  main 
points.* 

In  the  ancient  city  of  Surippah,  where 
Anu  and  other  great  gods  were  worshipped, 
Ilasisadra  was  divinely  warned  by  Ilea, 
the  great  water.god,  to  construct  a  ship, 
of  which  the  size  is  named,  and  commit 
to  it  “  the  seed  of  life,  all  of  it,”  as  “  the 
sinner  and  life”  were  about  to  be  destroyed 
by  a  flood.  Food,  furniture,  wealth,  ser¬ 
vants,  and  animals  were  all  to  be  embarked. 
The  building  and  loading  of  the  ship  arc 
then  described,  and  the  part  taken  by  the 
several  gods  in  bringing  about  the  catas¬ 
trophe.  But  “  the  gods”  themselves 
feared  the  tempest,  and  ”  ascended  to  the 
heaven  of  Anu.”f  This  deluge  lasted  for 
six  days  :  on  the  seventh  all  was  quiet. 
There  is  sight  of  land  from  within  the 
vessel.  It  is  arrested  by  the  mountain  of 
Nizir.  A  dove  is  sent  forth,  and  returns. 
A  swallow  is  sent  and  does  the  like.  A 
raven  goes,  feeds  on  the  cor|»ses  that  are 
afloat,  and  returns  not.  Then  comes 
landing,  sacrifice,  the  sending  forth  of 
animals.  Ninip  and  Ilea  then  remonstrate 
with  Bel,  and  suggest  other  more  usual 
means  of  chastising  men,  in  which  there 
seems  to  be  some  aflinity  to  the  promise 
of  Gen.  viii.  21 — 2,  and  ix.  11 — 17,  that 
there  should  never  again  be  a  flood  upon 
the  earth.  And  ”  then  dwelt  Ilasisadra 
in  a  remote  place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
rivers.” 

The  resemblances  between  this  narrative 
of  the  Flood  and  that  in  Genesis  are  such  as 
clearly  to  betoken  a  relationship  at  or  near 
the  source.  The  most  peculiar,  and  at  the 
same  time  purely  incidental,  among  all  the 
details  of  the  narrative,  appears  to  bo  the 
threefold  experiment  with  birds  upon  the 
decline  of  the  waters  ;  but  this  appears 
alike  in  the  three  narratives  of  Cbald<ea,  the 
Bible,  and  Berosus.  No  other  nations 
have  accounts  so  full  and  precise  as  these. | 

Mr.  Smith  has  some  judicious  and  im¬ 
partial  observations  on  the  two  accounts.  § 
The  Chaldean  account  indicates  the  nature 

*  “Assyrian  Discoveries,"  pp.  184,  seqq. 
Smit^  pp.  184-94.  t  Ibid.,  p.  212. 

Ibid. 


of  the  country  in  which  the  flood  took 
place.  Surippah  is  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  there  Ilea  was  worshipped 
as  the  god  of  the  deluge.  The  Hebrew  ac¬ 
count  has  no  local  confirmations  of  the 
story.  When  Surippah  was  conquered,  in 
the  sixteenth  century  b.c.  or  earlier,  it  is 
called  in  the  record,  ”  the  city  of  the  ark,” 
Ilasisadra  is,  like  Noah,  a  devout  man  ; 
and  the  Chaldean  deluge  is,  like  the  He¬ 
brew,  a  punishment  for  gross  and  wide¬ 
spread  sin.  Schrader  argued  to  attenuate 
this  statement,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  partisan  rather  than  a 
judge.*  The  dimensions  of  the  ark  vary 
in  the  three  accounts  ;  and  on  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  numerals  I  observe  elsewhere.  It 
may,  however,  be  observed  that  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  account,  which  presumably  was 
written  down  from  a  very  early  date,  and 
in  a  durable  form,  has  in  this  respect  a 
great  advantage  over  oral  transmisoinn, 
which  is  most  of  all  dangerous  for  numer¬ 
ical  statements.  The  inscription  describes 
a  regular  vessel  with  boatmen,  another  in¬ 
cident  of  local  color.  The  accounts  curi¬ 
ously  coincide  in  the  minute  point  that, 
both  inside  and  out,  the  ark  is  coated  with 
bitumen.  The  tablet  tells  us  that  not 
eight  only,  but  a  comparatively  large  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  went  on  board.  The  Bible 
gives  forty  days  as  the  duration  of  the 
flood,  meaning  apparently  at  the  height. 
After  150  days  the  waters  nil  abated.  The 
whole  duration  before  disappearance  is  a 
year  and  ten  days.f  The  tablet  allows 
only  seven  days  for  the  fulness  of  the 
flood.  On  the  seventh  day  all  storm  has 
ceased.  Ilasisadra  then  sends  out  the 
bird.  The  ship  is  stranded  for  seven  days 
more  on  the  mountains  of  Nizir,  so  that 
the  total  term  mentioned  is  one  of  only 
fourteen  days.  Nizir  lies  away  to  the 
east,  far  from  the  site  of  Ararat  mentioned 
in  Genesis  ;  on  the  other  hand,|  the  pres¬ 
ent  tradition  of  the  country  lands  the  ark 
at  a  site  farther  to  the  north,  and  nearer 
Ararat.  Again  as  to  the  birds.  In  Gen¬ 
esis  Noah  sends  out  a  raven,  which  does 
not  return  ;  then  a  dove  three  times,  at 
intervals  of  seven  days  ;  on  the  third  oc¬ 
casion  the  dove  does  not  return.  The  in¬ 
scription  sends,  first,  a  dove,  which  re¬ 
turns,  then  a  swallow,  which  returns,  and 
then  a  raven,  which  does  not  return. 

*  Vol.  i.,  p.  4^ 
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Laatly,  in  the  Bible,  Noah  lives  after  the 
flood  for  350  years  ;  the  tablet  and  Bero- 
sus  both  assi^  to  him,  together,  rather 
strangely,  with  his  daughter  and  the  helms¬ 
man,*  that  tianslation  to  heaven  for  his 
piety  which  Genesis  gives  to  Enoch.  Be¬ 
fore  translation,  he  was  visited  by  Izdubar, 
and  the  region  was  deemed  a  sacred  region. 

On  a  general  comparison  of  these  two 
profoundly  interesting  records,  the  result 
appears  to  be  that  in  what  is  circumstan¬ 
tial  only  there  is  much  difference  along 
with  some  curious  resemblance  ;  but  in  the 
outline  of  the  fundamental  facts,  and  in 
the  moral  considerations  applicable,  they 
are  completely  at  one.  The  wickedness 
of  the  antediluvian  world,  the  Divine 
anger,  the  command  to  build,  the  use  of 
this  vehicle  of  escape,  and  the  erection  of 
an  altar  of  thanksgiving,  are  recorded 
alike  in  both.  We  have  no  right  to  as¬ 
sume  that  either  of  the  accounts,  as  it 
stands,  is  contemporary  with  the  period  of 
the  flood.  The  point  in  which  the  Bible 
account  is  inferior,  is  the  at»sence  of  local 
coloring.  Yet  this,  so  far  from  impairing 
its  claim  to  our  acceptance,  appears  on  the 
contrary  to  accredit  it,  because  it  is  a 
feature  which,  given  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  there  was  reason  to  expect.  If, 
indeed,  we  ride  the  hobby  of  the  negative 
criticism,  the  Bible  account  bristles  every¬ 
where  with  difficulty.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  framers  should  have  in  that  case 
departed  so  widely  from  the  inscription  in 
points  so  palpable  to  all  the  world,  or 
should  have  let  slip  the  local  color  with 
which  a  fabricator  or  late  relator  would  have 
been  forward  to  dress  up  his  narrative.  But 
if  we  take  Abraham,  with  his  ancestors  and 
his  posterity,  as  a  nomad  people,  religious 
and  of  simple  life  such  as  the  Bible  re  pre¬ 
sents  them  ;  at  an  earlier  period  hanging 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Babylonian  power, 
at  a  later  one  migratory  toward  the  West, 
it  was  natural  for  them  to  drop  the  local 
coloring  of  a  region  with  which  all  their 
relations  had  come  to  an  end  ;  and  this 
has  lieen  done,  not  in  the  case  of  the  flood 
only,  but  throughout  the  Abrahamic  nar¬ 
rative  down  to  the  entry  into  the  promised 
land. 

The  most  signifleant  difference  of  all  be¬ 
tween  the  two  records  is  that  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  based  upon  polytheism,  while  in  the 
Bible,  here  as  elsewhere,  all  is  based  upon 


*  Schrader,  i.  60. 


the  doctrine  of  one  God.  That  is  to  say, 
the  simpler  form  is  the  basis  of  the  Bible 
narrative,  and  the  simpler  form,  according 
to  the  generally  recognized  principle,  is 
that  nearest  the  source,  most  closely  akin 
to  the  occurrence  or  the  original  record. 
The  religion  of  Noah  agrees  with  that  of 
the  common  father,  Adam  ;  the  religion 
of  Ilasisadra  has  departed  from  the  primi¬ 
tive  belief,  and  exhibits  to  us  those  multi¬ 
plied  and  deteriorated  images  of  the  deity 
which  human  infiiriiity  and  sin  bad  intro¬ 
duced. 

While  Schrader  glances  at  the  period 
when  the  Babylonian  flood  legend  reached 
the  Hebrews  as  that  of  the  prophetic 
narrator  of  early  Biblical  history,”  he  can¬ 
didly  adds,  ”  lam  led  to  the  obvious  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  this  legend  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
and  that  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  they 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  these  and  the 
other  primitive  myths  now  under  investi¬ 
gation  as  far  back  as  in  the  time  of  their 
earlier  settlements  in  Babylonia,  and  that 
they  carried  these  stories  with  them  from 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees.”  For  him  they  are 
all  myths  ;  the  original  invention  is  in 
Babylonia,  and  the  Hebrews  are  early 
copyists.  For  others,  however,  they  are 
histories  ;  and  the  twin  versions  bear  testi¬ 
mony  by  their  concurrence,  and  even  in 
some  respects  by  their  discrepancies,  to 
their  historical  character.  If  there  was  re¬ 
moulding,  it  may  be  the  more  detailed  and 
circumstantial  narration  which  is  presump¬ 
tively  entitled  to  the  credit  of  it  ;  and  the 
Bible  story,  more  sparing  in  its  details, 
but  far  broader  and  more  direct  in  the  ter¬ 
rible  lesson  it  conveys,  may  reasonably  bo 
judged  to  have  come  down  from  the  source 
with  the  smallest  amount  of  variation  from 
the  original. 

It  may  le  noticed  that  the  translation  to 
heaven  of  Ilasisadra,  the  Noah  of  the 
tablets,  is  in  curious  accordance  with  that 
far  larger  development  both  of  the  under¬ 
world  and  of  the  future  state  which  marks 
alike  the  Babylonian  and  the  Egyptian 
systems  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  forms  an  interesting  but 
separate  subject  of  discussion. 

The  Hebrew  story  of  the  Deluge  has 
long  l>een  supported  by  a  diversity  of  tra¬ 
ditions  among  nations  and  races  of  the 
world,  but  never  before  with  such  particu¬ 
larity,  or  such  corroboration  in  the  sense 
and  to  the  extent  before  described.  But 
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though  we  have  now  a  new  and  important 
witneea  in  court  on  our  behalf,  jet  un¬ 
doubtedly,  if  the  nanative  be  provably 
untrue,  the  teatimony  of  both,  or  of  any 
number  of  traditional  witneaaca,  must  fall 
to  the  ground. 

The  voice  of  natural  acience  haa  not 
been,  and  probably  la  not  at  preaent,  uni¬ 
form  on  thia  aubject.  The  negative  baa 
juat  been  preaented  to  the  world,  of  courae 
with  great  ability,  andalao  in  a  aufficiently 
magiaterial  form,  by  Profeaaor  Huxley. 
He  conceives  that  Christian  theology  must 
stand  or  fall  with  the  historical  tinsiworthi- 
ness  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  ;*  and,  aa 
these  are  not  trustworthy,  the  consequence 
is  that  it  must  not  stand  but  fall.  With 
this  proposition  1  have  here  nothing  to  do. 

Mr.  Huxley  selects  the  flood-story  for 
the  capital  article  of  his  indictment.  Hut 
he  treats  it  aa  little  worthy  of  serious  no¬ 
tice.  “  It  is  diflicult  to  persuade  serious 
scientifle  inquirers  to  occupy  themselves  in 
any  way  with  the  Noachian  deluge. ’’f 
He  finds,  indeed,  a  sort  of  historic  nucleus 
for  a  partial  deluge  in  the  occasional  deso¬ 
lating  floods  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  | 
But  be  it  partial  or  be  it  general,  he  ap¬ 
plies  the  same  contemptuous  negative  doc¬ 
trine  to  the  deluge  ;  perhaps  most  of  all 
to  a  particularly  absurd  attempt  at  recon¬ 
ciliation,  which  places  it  “  at  the  end  of 
the  glacial  epoch  !”§  I  am  far  from  in¬ 
tending  to  enter  in  a  controversy  which  I 
have  no  capacity  to  handle.  Yet  1  may 
be  bold  enough  to  mention,  that,  while 
Mr.  Huxley  is  speaking  in  the  name  of 
science  at  large,  some  votaries  of  science 
hold  an  entirely  different  language.  More¬ 
over,  that  the  idea  of  a  floo<l  was  not  thus 
summarily  dismissed  by  the  luminaries  of 
the  scientific  world  anterior  to  the  present 
day  ;  and  that  the  grounds  of  this  dismissal 
are  not  of  recent  discovery,  but  were  fully 
open  to  the  geologists  of  the  last  genera¬ 
tion.  Quite  recently  the  doctrine  of  a 
deluge  has  been  maintained  by  Sir  J. 
Dawson, I  by  Mr.  Howorth,  and  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  (if  I  interpret  him 
aright),^  all  of  whom  are  surely  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  “  serious  scientific  inquirers.” 

Mr.  Howorth,  in  his  learned  and  labori¬ 
ous  work  on  ”  The  Mammoth  and  fho 

*  NinelftHlh  Century,  July,  1890,  p.  8. 

f  P.  12.  J  P.  14  §  P.  13. 

I  "  Modern  Science  in  Bible  Lands,  p.  252. 

^  In  The  Scottish  Oeographictl  Magatint, 
April,  1890. 


Flood,”  is  not  bound  by  any  superstitious 
reverence  for  the  mere  text  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  ;  for,  in  his  preface,*  he  casts 
aside  as  null  its  traditions  respecting  all 
that  preceded  the  creation  of  man.  He 
collects  largely  not  only  the  diluvial  tradi¬ 
tions  of  so  many  races  and  countries,  but 
an  immense  mass  of  palieontnlogical  evi¬ 
dence,  and.  having  laid  this  wide  ground 
for  his  induction  he  declares  that,  in  his 
judgment  the  whole  points  unmistakably 
”  to  a  widespread  calamity,  involving  a 
flood  on  a  great  scale.  I  do  not  sec  how 
the  historian,  the  archaeologist,  and  the 
palaeontologist  can  avoid  making  this  con¬ 
clusion  in  future  a  prime  factor  in  their 
discussions,  and  I  venture  to  think  that 
before  long  it  will  be  accepted  as  unanswer¬ 
able. ’’f 

Moreover,  1  am  free  to  consider  history 
no  less  a  science,  though  a  less  determinate 
science,  than  geology  or  biology  ;  and  I 
quote  in  conclusion  the  following  passage 
from  I^anormaot,  which  follows  a  copious 
collection  of  testimonies  to  the  erudition 
of  a  deluge  in  almost  all  lands  ; 

”  La  longue  revue,  u  laquelle  nous  ve- 
nons  de  nous  livrer,  nous  permit  d’aflirmer 
que  le  recit  du  deluge  est  une  tradition 
nniverselle  dans  tous  les  rameaux  de 
I’humanitb,  u  I’exception  toutefois  de  la 
race  noire.  Mais  un  souvenir  partout, 
aussi  precis  et  aussi  concordant,  ne  saurait 
ctre  cclui  d’un  my  the  invente  a  plaisir  ; 
aucun  mythe  religieux  ou  cotmogoni<)ue 
ne  presente  ce  caractere  d'universalite. 
C’est  necessairement  le  souvenir  d’un 
evenement  reel  et  terrible,  qui  frappa  asscz 
puissamment  I’imagination  des  ancetres  de 
notre  especc  pour  n’utre  jamais  oublie  de 
leurs  descendants.  Ce  cataclysme  se  pro- 
duit  pres  du  berceaux  primitif  de  I’huma- 
nit6. 


•  Pp.  ix.,  X.  f  P.  463. 

f  “  LcsOrigines  deTHistoire,”  pp.  489,490. 
Second  edition,  1880.  “  The  long  review,  to 

which  we  have  joat  applied  onrselves,  war¬ 
rants  onr  affirming  that  the  tale  of  the  Deluge 
is  a  noiversal  tradition  among  all  the  branches 
of  the  hnman  famil}’,  excepting,  however,  the 
blacks.  Bat  a  remembrance  prevailing  every¬ 
where,  so  precise  and  so  concordant,  cannot 
be  that  of  a  myth  arbitrarily  invented.  No 
religious  or  cosmogonic  myth  presents  such  a 
character  ot  universality.  It  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  a  recollection  of  a  great  and  terrible 
oocarrenoe,  which  impressed  the  imagination 
of  the  ancestors  of  our  race  so  powerfully  as 
never  to  have  been  forgotten  by  their  descend- 
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The  contents  of  the  Tenth  chapter  of 
Genesis  constitute  a  document  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  altogether  extraordinary  :  for  example, 
in  the  two  following  particulars  :  First,  it 
is  without  parallel  in  the  world.  Nowhere 
else  is  there  known  to  us  a  distinct  and 
detailed  endeavor  to  draw  downward  from 
a  single  source  the  multiplication  of  men 
in  the  earth  -by  families,  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  them  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Secondly,  this  account  containing  seventy- 
two  names  of  men  (to  which  more  are 
added  in  connection  with  the  descent  of 
Abram  when  we  reach  chap,  xii.)  is  so  par¬ 
ticular,  that  any  notion  of  its  transmission 
by  ordinary  means  may  appear  to  present 
much  difficulty.  Abram,  when  he  migrated 
westward,  came  from  a  country  which  we 
now  know  to  have  possessed  in  his  time 
means  of  durable  record  ;  but,  as  the  head 
of  a  nomad  family,  ho  could  hardly  have 
carried  with  him  written  traditions:  and  a 
specific  narrative  of  this  kind,  like  the 
Greek  Catalogue  in  the Iliad,”  present¬ 
ed  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  oral 
transmission  through  several,  perhaps 
many,  generations,  until  the  time  when 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  the  children 
of  Israel  to  have  acquired  the  art  of  writ¬ 
ing  during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt.  The 
assisting  Providence  of  Ood  may  suggest 
itself  to  the  believing  mind  as  having  sup¬ 
plied  the  needful  measure  of  that  aid  which 
llomer*  besought,  in  a  kindred  case,  from 
the  Muses.  But  the  document,  if  thus 
considered,  lays  a  certain  weight  upon  our 
faculty  of  belief,  and  even  offers  a  tempt¬ 
ing  invitation  to  assault  from  those  who 
are  adversely  minded.  This  weight,  how¬ 
ever,  is  converted  at  once  into  a  prop,  into 
a  buttress  which  well  and  stoutly  supports 
the  wall,  when  we  find  that  this  singular 
and,  so  to  speak,  exposed  tradition  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  most  fundamental  and  vital 
points,  from  the  researches  of  philological 
and  of  historical  science,  striking  and,  we 
may  suppose,  conclusive  confirmation. 

The  foundation  of  the  arrangement  is 
the  threefold  division  of  the  human  race 
from  a  certain  period  of  its  history.  If 
such  a  division  actually  took  place,  we 
might  expect  to  find  the  traces  of  it  in  a 
threefold  division  of  language,  which  has 

ante.  That  cataclysm  took  place  at  a  spot 
near  the  primeval  cradle  of  humanity.’’ 

*  IL  ii.  484. 


conversely,  such  a  divarication  in  language 
proves  an  early  distribution  of  races  or  fam¬ 
ilies,  from  which  it  took  its  origin.  With¬ 
out  entering  into  details,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  associates 
the  distinctions  of  language  with  the  local 
dispersion  of  man  ;  and  it  is  now  known 
that,  in  days  antecedent  to  the  permanent 
bond  of  literature,  such  an  association  is 
agreeable  not  only  to  probability  but  to 
the  asccitained  laws  of  experience.  And 
now  we  find  that  compaiative  philology, 
dealing  at  large  with  the  languages  of  the 
world,  has  resolved  them  into  that  very 
threefold  division  which  the  distribution 
of  man  according  to  Genesis  x.  into  thiee 
great  branches  anticipates  and  requires. 
Here  is  again  an  important  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  modern  science  to  belief. 

It  is  true  that  the  Bible  (Gen.  xi.  1) 
speaks  of  language  as  originally  one,  and 
that  this  proposition  has  not  yet  been  gen¬ 
erally  affirmed  by  philology.  Yet  the  way 
to  H  has  been  opened,  and  it  need  excite  no 
surprise  should  the  goal  be  soon  attained. 
Professor  Max  Muller,  I  believe,  says  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  Aryan,  Semitic,  and 
Turanian  families  of  language  had  inde¬ 
pendent  beginnings  ;  that  radicals  existing 
in  all  the  three  can  be  traced  to  the  com¬ 
mon  source,  and  that  even  the  grammars 
may  have  been  originally  one.  But  this 
subject  still  awaits  its  scientific  decision. 

The  Table  of  Peoples  presents  on  its  sur¬ 
face  some  apparent  anomalies  ;  of  which, 
however,  a  rational  account  can  be  given, 
and  one  which  for  the  most  part  converts 
them  into  evidences  in  its  favor.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Ilamitic  portion  presents  to  us 
out  of  a  total  of  thirty  names  no  less  than 
eighteen  which  are  plural  words,  and  which 
are  therefore  national  or  tiibal,  while  only 
two  of  the  same  class  are  found  in  the  rest 
of  the  account.  But  this  seems  upon  con¬ 
sideration  to  illustrate  what  we  know  from 
history  ;  namely,  that  the  Ilamitic  races 
exhibited  the  most  precocious  develop¬ 
ment,  and  set  up  the  earliest  known  civili¬ 
zations  of  the  world,  those  of  Babylonia 
and  of  Egypt. 

Again  :  the  Cushite  stock,  after  its  reg¬ 
ular  order  is  arrested  in  ver.  7  of  the  chap¬ 
ter,  jumps  as  it  were  down  to  Nimrod  in 
8-10.  But  he  is  the  only  person  in  the 
Table  who  is  described  as  founding  a  king¬ 
dom,  and  his  position  has  a  great  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  Izdubar  in  the  Assyrian 
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TabIctA,  with  whom  he  is  identified  by 
Mr.  Geoi^e  Smith. 

Again,  as  Sbetn,  Ham,  and  Japheth  are 
four  times  mentioned  together,  and  inva- 
liably  in  this  order,  it  seems  to  follow  nat* 
urally  that  this  is  the  order  of  their  ages. 
In  ch.  X.,  however,  their  descendants  are 
set  out  in  the  inverse  order,  and  Japheth 
takes  precedence.  But  this  also,  upon  re¬ 
flection,  may  seem  to  be  quite  natural. 
Migration  was  largely  connected  with  con¬ 
siderations  of  space  and  food.  It  may  be 
that  the  younger  had  to  give  place  to  the 
elder,  and  that  the  children  of  Japheth  had 
on  this  account  to  be  the  first  in  moving 
from  the  common  centre. 

Further  :  in  the  Japhetic  line  the  gene¬ 
alogy  wholly  stops  with  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  but  one,  whereas  it  is  continued  far¬ 
ther,  not  only  in  the  Semitic  line,  which 
had  to  be  connected  with  Abram,  but  also 
in  the  Ilamitic,  by  the  mention  of  Nimrod 
and  of  the  Philistines.  This,  however, 
seems  perfectly  natural  if  the  line  of 
Japheth,  as  is  probable,  moved  the  first, 
and,  as  is  manifest,  went  the  farthest  so 
as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  narrator,  while 
the  descendants  of  Shem  and  11am  re 
mained  locally  in  contact  with  each  other. 
Knol>ei*  has  observed  that  in  each  of  the 
three  branches  the  enumeration  begins 
with  those  who  travelled  to  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  common  centre  (which 
is  taken  by  him  to  be  near  Mount  Ararat), 
and  accordingly  the  Japhetites  are  reck¬ 
oned  from  the  northwest,  the  Semites  from 
the  southeast,  and  Uamitesfrom  the  south¬ 
west.  J  list  as  in  the  case  of  the  Homeric 
Catalogue, f  this  methodical  arrangement 
probably  gave  great  assistance  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  first  recorder. 

Knobel  has  discussed  with  great  minute¬ 
ness  and  care  the  particular  names  of  the 
recital,  and  he  traces  them  to  their  historic 
seats ;  as  has  Bishop  Browne,  in  the 
“  Speaker’s  Commentary.”  Some  ex¬ 
amples  may  be  given.  The  Japhetites  are 
those  (Japhah)  of  fair  complexion.  They 
take  to  the  isles  or  coast-lands,  |  the  sea¬ 
ward  countries  of  the  north  and  west. 
Here  we  meet  them  in  the  Cimmerians  and 
Cimbri.  Ashkenaz,  the  son  of  Gomer,  is 
found  in  Scandinavia, §  the  Scangia  of 

*  “  VAlkertafel  der  Genesis.*'  Giessen 
1850,  p.  14. 

f  “  Juventns  Mnndi,'*  p.  407. 

8ee  Revised  Version,  x.  5. 

Knobel,  ibid.,  pp.  35,  7. 


Jornandus,  the  chief  seat  of  the  German 
stock.  Another  route  is  marked  in  the 
same  direction  by  Ascania,*  in  Asia 
Minor,  a  name  found  at  various  points  of 
that  region.  Knoliel  thinks  there  is  a  trace 
of  the  Teutonic  race  in  Tenthras,  a  name 
found  on  both  sides  in  the  war  of  the 
Iliad  f  He  proceeds  with  the  list  of 
Japhetites  as  follows.  Riphath,  bethinks, 
is  traced  in  the  Carpathian  country.  To- 
garma  in  Armenia,  Magog  in  the  Slavs, 
Madai  in  the  Medes,  Javan  in  the  laones 
or  lonians,  Elisa  in  .Julians,  Tarshish  in 
thcTursenoi,  KTttim  in  the  Chitians  of  Cy¬ 
prus,  Dodanim  in  the  Dardanians,  Tubal 
in  the  Iberians,  Meshcch  in  the  Meschi  or 
Moschi,  Tiras  in  the  Thracians  (Thrax  or 
Thras).J  Some  among  these  particular 
interpretations — for  instance,  that  given 
to  Elisa — may  lie  untenable.  Bishop 
Browne  §  sets  out  the  various  opinions 
that  have  been  held,  mostly  without  de¬ 
claring  a  preference.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  accuracy  of  each  particular  identifica¬ 
tion,  nor  even  of  every  particular  item  of 
the  text,  but  the  principles  of  the  general 
arrangement,  and  the  large  numl>er  of 
cases  reasonably  clear,  which  give  the  sub¬ 
ject  its  importance. 

The  Semitic  and  Hamitic  branches  offer 
less  difficulty  to  the  investigator.  No  part 
is  more  satisfactory  than  that  which  relates 
to  the  nations  of  Palestine,  and  to  the 
names  of  Canaan,  Sidon,  and  Heth,  where 
every  paiticular,  known  to  us  from  inde¬ 
pendent  history  or  tradition,  supports,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner  the  trustworthiness  of  the  record. 
Speaking  generally,  perhaps  no  one  can 
go  farther  than  Knobel  in  the  work  of 
identification.  ITis  treatise  is  of  consider¬ 
able  authority,  and  is  of  the  greater  value 
because  he  does  not  belong  to  the  school 
of  conservative  criticism. 

IV. - AS  TO  THE  8INAITIC  JOURNKV. 

In  his  ”  Modern  Science  in  Bible 
Lands,”  SirJ.  Dawson  hasexamined,  with 
elaborate  care,  first  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  their  probable 
route  from  it  until  they  cross  the  Ram 
Siiph  ;  and  then,  still  more  particularly, 
the  account  of  their  journeyings  beyond 
the  Red  Sea.  Thus  he  thinks  that  they 

*  Knobel,  Revised  Version,  p.  39. 

f  V.  705,  and  vi.  13. 

Pp.  53.  60,  71,  77,  81,  95,  117,  123. 

“  Speaker’s  Comm.  Genesis’ '  in  Ion. 
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had  crosaod  at  a  point,*  now  forming  part 
of  the  Hitter  Lakes  of  the  isthmus,  but 
then  a  part  of  the  Red  Sea  itself,  which 
was  fed  in  ancient  times  by  a  branch  of 
the  Nile  flowing  eastward.f  Yam  Suph, 
or  sea  of  weeds,  is  the  name  given  to  it  in 
the  Bible.| 

Beyond  the  Red  Sea,  and  onward  to 
the  Sinaitio  region,  the  country  has  been 
surveyed  by  officers  of  the  British  Ord¬ 
nance.  All  the  instruments  of  modern 
science  have  been  employed  ;  the  results 
have  been  published  on  a  large  scale  ;  and 
the  effect,  as  reported  by  Sir  J.  Dawson, 
has  been  “  entire  agreement  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party  on  essential  points 
and  the  ascertainment  of  such  complete 
coincidence  of  the  actual  features  of  the 
country  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative,  as  to  prove  it  to  be  a 
contemporary  record  of  the  events  to 
which  it  relates.  I 

The  route  pursued  down  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  then  to  the  eastward, 


was  peculiar,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  dic¬ 
tated  by  a  combination  of  strategical  con¬ 
siderations  with  those  which  concerned  the 
subsistence  of  the  people,  and  especially 
the  supply  of  water.  The  local  indications 
are  on  this  account  all  the  more  remark- 
aide.  It  is  not  possible,  without  exceeding 
the  limits  proper  for  the  present  observa¬ 
tions,  to  convey  the  full  force  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  shows  how  the  stamp  of  Egypt 
was  impressed  both  upon  the  Israelites 
themselves,  and  upon  the  narrative  in  Ex¬ 
odus  of  their  escape  ;  inasmuch  as  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  details  of  measurement,  at¬ 
mosphere,  water-supply,  and  other  physi¬ 
cal  circumstances,  and  their  relation  to  the 
Mosaic  narrative.  The  conclusions  reached 
have  no  direct  beating  upon  the  proofs  of 
a  Divine  revelation  through  the  Scriptures, 
but  they  are  of  great  historical  importance 
in  establishing  the  credit  of  the  Book,  and 
its  contemporaneous  character  as  to  the 
substance  of  its  contents. — OoodWords. 
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In  a  paper  which  appeared  in  this  Re¬ 
view  in  September  1889,  I  drew  the  at¬ 
tention  of  its  readers  to  the  subject  of  the 
communicability  to  roan  of  the  diseases  of 
animals  consumed  as  food,  and  I  gave  a 
rimnieot  the  evidence  which  had  accumu¬ 
lated  in  proof  of  the  position  maintained 
by  the  leading  scientific  authorities  in  every 
country,  as  to  the  risk  of  the  virus  of 
specific  maladies  being  conveyed  by  the 
ingestion  of  affected  meat.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  the  inquiry  centres  in  the  question 
of  the  transmissibility  of  tuberculosis,  be¬ 
cause  not  only  is  this  the  most  frequent 
morbific  condition  in  cattle,  and  the  most 
destructive  to  human  life — being  account¬ 
able  for  nearly  half  the  deaths  between  the 
marriageable  ages  of  fifteen  to  thirty- five 
years  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  mortality  —  but  also  because 
Koch’s  brilliant  discovery  of  the  bacillus 
has  set  at  rest  all  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  malady,  and  as  to  the  question  of  its 
identity  in  man  and  the  lower  animals.  No 


*  P.  389.  t  P.  392.  X  P.  404. 

§  Pp.  371,  406.  I  P.  407. 


subject  has  more  uninterruptedly  engaged 
the  attention  of  pathologists  during  the 

[last  twelve  months,  or  is  more  likely  to 
ead  to  results  of  the  greatest  practical  im¬ 
portance  :  it  has  been  discussed  in  the  leg¬ 
islative  assemblies  of  Europe  and  America, 
with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  the  mani¬ 
fold  difficulties,  legal  and  scientific,  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  ;  and  public  atten¬ 
tion  having  been  thoroughly  roused  to  the 
gravity  of  the  issues  at  stake,  their  solution 
is  imperatively  demanded  in  the  interests 
alike  of  the  laige  and  impoitant  classes 
engaged  in  the  supply  of  food  to  our 
markets,  and  the  immeasurably  larger  and 
more  important  classes  engaged  in  its  con¬ 
sumption. 

The  links  in  the  chain  of  scientific  evi¬ 
dence,  based  upon  experiments  conducted 
through  a  series  of  years,  may  be  thus  for¬ 
mulated  :  (1)  Tuberculosis  is  caused  by  a 
minute  vegetable  organism,  the  bacillus  ; 
(2)  this  organism  is  identical  in  man  and 
the  lower  animals,  any  slight  apparent 
difference  being  purely  morphological  ; 
(3)  the  dise.sse  is  communicable  from  cat¬ 
tle  to  the  human  subject  ;  (4)  one  of  the 
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most  frequent  methods  of  this  communica¬ 
bility  is  the  ingestion  of  the  flesh  of  ani¬ 
mals  speciflcally  affected  ;  and  (5)  the  or¬ 
dinary  modes  of  cooking  do  not  destroy 
the  bacillus,  and  have  absolutely  no  effect 
upon  the  spores  which  are  the  chief  means 
of  its  propagation. 

As  regards  the  first  premiss,  Koch  says  : 

In  the  experiments  made  with  pare  cnl- 
tares,  tabercle  bacilli  only,  freed  from  all 
contamination  with  the  original  morbid  prod- 
nets,  can  have  been  the  canse  of  tabercalosis. 
That  proves  the  troth  of  the  proposition  that 
it  is  an  infective  malady,  depending  on  the 
presence  of  the  bacilli.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  they  are  one  canse  of  it,  bnt  that  other 
things  may  also  have  the  power  of  indacing 
it.  This  statement  is  erroneons  becanse'  in 
all  oases  of  true  tabercalosis,  the  bacilli  are 
present,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  appear 
farther  proves  that  they  stand  to  the  disease 
in  the  position  of  canse. 

And  in  an  “  Address  on  Bacteriological 
Research,”  delivered  a  few  weeks  ago  at 
tbe  Berlin  International  Medical  Congress, 
he  states  : 

In  another  important  fandamental  qnestion 
also  the  conditions  are  mnch  clearer  and  sim¬ 
pler  than  before,  that  is  to  say,  with  regard 
to  the  proof  of  the  oansal  relation  between 
pathogenic  bacteria  and  the  infections  dis¬ 
eases  connected  therewith.  The  idea  that 
micro-organisms  mast  be  the  canse  of  infec¬ 
tions  diseases  was  early  expressed  by  several 
leading  spirits,  bat  the  general  opinion  eoald 
not  bring  itself  to  accept  the  notion,  and 
showed  itself  very  sceptical  with  regard  to 
the  first  discoveries  in  this  domain.  All  the 
more  was  it  desirable  in  the  first  cases  to 
prove  on  irrefatable  gronnds  that  the  micro¬ 
organisms  fonnd  in  an  infections  disease  are 
actaally  the  canse  of  that  disease.  At  one 
time  the  objection  was  always  bronght  for¬ 
ward  that  there  was  nothing  more  than  an  ac¬ 
cidental  coincidence  between  the  disease  and 
the  micro  organisms  ;  that  the  latter  did  not 

lay  tbe  part  of  dangerons  parasites  bnt  of 

armless  gnests,  which  fonnd,  in  the  diseased 
organs,  conditions  of  life  which  were  wanting 
in  healthy  bodies.  Many,  while  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  pathogenic  properties  of  the  bacteria, 
believed  it  possible  that,  nnder  tbe  inflnence 
of  the  morbid  process,  micro-organisms,  acci¬ 
dentally  or  constantly  present,  which  were 
otherwise  harmless,  became  converted  into 
pathogenic  bacteria.  If,  however,  it  can  be 
proved,  first,  that  the  parasite  is  met  with  in 
each  individual  case  of  the  particnlar  disease 
and  nnder  conditions  which  correspond  to  tbe 
pathological  changes  and  tbe  clinical  coarse 
of  the  disease;  secondly,  that  in  no  other  dis¬ 
ease  is  it  fonnd  as  an  accidental  non-patho- 
logical  gnest ;  and,  thirdly,  that  if  completely 
isolated  from  the  body,  and  cnltivated  in 
pare  cnltnre  with  sufficient  frequency,  it  can 
reproduce  tbe  disease,  then  it  can  no  longer 
be  considered  an  accidental  accompaniment, 


bnt  in  that  case  no  other  relation  between  tbe 
parasite  and  the  disease  can  be  admitted  than 
that  the  parasite  is  tbe  canse  of  tbe  disease. 

This  proof  has  now  been  furnished  in  the 
fullest  measure  with  regard  to  a  number  of 
infections  diseases,  each  as  anthrax,  taber¬ 
calosis,  erysipelas,  tetanns,  and  many  diseases 
of  animals,  gener^ly  all  those  diseases  which 
are  communicable  to  animals.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  farther  been  shown  that  in  all  the 
cases  in  which  the  constant  and  exclusive  oc¬ 
currence  of  bacteria  in  an  infections  disease 
has  been  established,  they  never  behave  as 
accidental  guests,  bnt  like  tbe  bacteria  al¬ 
ready  certainly  known  to  be  pathogenic.  We 
are,  therefore,  fnlly  warranted  in  affinning 
that,  even  if  only  the  first  two  requirements 
of  the  proof  are  fulfilled,  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
constant  and  exclnsiveoconrrenoe  of  the  para¬ 
site  is  established,  the  cansal  connection  be¬ 
tween  parasite  and  disease  is  validly  proved. 

Dr.  Fleming,  late  principal  veterinary 
surgeon  to  the  British  Army,  quoting  this 
dictum  of  the  greatest  of  hacteiiologists, 
adds  : 

From  his  researches  Koch  ooneindes  that 
the  presence  of  bacilli  in  the  tubercnlar 
masses  constitutes  not  only  a  concomitant  fact 
in  the  process,  bnt  that  it  is  the  cause— a 
cause  which  had  hitherto  been  only  suspected, 
and  which  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  vege 
table  parasite. 

In  his  evidence  in  the  Glasgow  case, 
which  has  been  aptly  designated  ‘‘  epoch- 
making”  in  this  country.  Dr.  Coats,  the 
pathologist  to  the  Infirmary  in  that  city, 
stated  :* 

I  go  on  the  footing  that  the  bacillus  is  the 
agent  of  the  disease,  not  only  in  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis,  but  also  in  man  ;  and  that  in  an  ani¬ 
mal  that  is  tuberculous  the  distribution  of 
the  bacillus  is  very  difficult  to  determine,  and 
quite  beyond  the  possibility  of  thorough  de¬ 
tection. 

In  the  same  inijuiry.  Professor  Mc- 
Fadyean,  lecturer  in  pathology  in  the 
Royal  Vcteiinary  College  of  Edinburgh, 
said  that  it  was  conclusively  proved  that 
the  bacillus  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  the  disease 
without  it.  Professor  McCall,  inspector 
for  the  Privy  Council  for  the  city  of  Glas¬ 
gow  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Ani¬ 
mals)  Act,  deposed  that  it  is  the  specific 
organism  which  produces  the  malady,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  tuberculosis  without 
the  previous  presence  of  the  bacillus  ;  and 
Sheriff  Berry,  in  delivering  judgment,  said: 

*  “  Proceedings  at  Trial  at  the  instance  of 
(he  Glasgow  Local  Authority  against  Hugh 
Conper  and  Charles  Moore.  ” 
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I  taka  it  to  be  establiahed  by  the  eTidence 
88  DOW  the  accepted  view  of  most  Bcieatifio 
luen  a’bo  haTe  inreatigated  the  eabject,  that 
the  disease  known  as  tnberonlosis  is  not  only 
acoonipanied,  bat  cansed,  by  a  niinnte  specitio 
organism,  the  bacillus  ;  and  that  this  bacillns 
in  the  tnbercalosis  of  oxen  and  some  other 
lower  animals  is  the  same  as  that  which  is 
fonnd  in  the  baman  sabject. 

Tlie  Department  Committee  of  the 
Triry  Council,  H[ipointe(l  by  the  Lord 
President  in  1888  to  inquire  into  the  sub¬ 
ject,  reported  (§  21)that — 

the  bacillns  has  been  proved  to  enter  the 
body  and  kill  the  animal  by  causing  the 
growth  of  tubercles  in  the  following  ways  : 
(1)  by  inhalation,  into  the  air  passages  ;  (2) 
by  swallowing,  into  the  alimentary  or  diges¬ 
tive  system  ;  (3)  by  direct  introduction  into 
the  subcutaneous  or  sabmucons  tissues  by 
means  of  a  scratch  or  cut.  It  is  also  supposed 
to  be  directly  transmitted  by  (4)  heredity. 

And  at  the  Congress  on  Tubeiculosis 
held  at  l^iris  in  the  same  year,*  and  at¬ 
tended  by  three  hundred  of  the  leading 
European  experts,  tlie  meeting  was  prac¬ 
tically  unanimous  as  to  the  bacillus  being 
the  sole  causal  agent.  This  point  being 
held  as  established,  the  President,  M. 
Chauveau,  traced  the  vaiious  steps  by 
which  the  identity  of  human  and  bovine 
tuberculosis  had  been  shown  :  of  this 
identity,  he  said,  there  could  no  longer  be 
any  doubt,  and  it  was  necessary  to  reckon 
with  the  fact,  and  with  all  the  consequences 
that  it  entailed.  There  was  but  one  single 
malady,  one  single  virus  attaching  itself 
to  the  human  and  the  bovine  species,  and 
capable  of  passing  from  one  to  the  other. 
They  were  ‘herefore  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  milk  and  flesh  of  the  latter  might 
l>e  a  source  of  danger  to  man.  When 
that  opinion  was  first  pronounced  in  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1868,  there  was  a  great  outcry 
against  the  imprudent  individual  who,  on 
the  strength  of  laboratory  experiments, 
dared  to  bring  forward  such  alarming 
views. 

But  things  [continued  M.  Chauveau]  have 
changed  since  then  :  the  opinion  has  made 
progress,  and  now,  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  the  authorities  are  seeking  to  devise 
measures  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  tnber¬ 
calosis  by  means  of  the  flesh  and  milk  of 
affected  animals. 

A  few  months  later  an  official  report 


*  Compita  re.ndua  H  Memnires  du  Congrea  pour 
I’etude  d(!  la  Tuberculott  ehez  tkommt  ei  Its  Ani- 
raouz.  Paris,  1888. 

Naw  Skbdh. — Vox..  LII.,  No.  6. 


was  made  to  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health  by  the  pathologists  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment,*  adopting  the  resolutions  passed  at 
the  Paris  Congress  as  being  the  logical  de¬ 
ductions  from  facts  ascertained  by  direct 
experiment.  And  an  inquiry  instituted  by 
the  North  of  Ireland  branch  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  and  carried  out  by 
Drs.  Burden,  Lindsay,  Strahan,  and  Col¬ 
well,  resulted  in  a  report  which  was  unani¬ 
mously  accepted  by  the  branch  in  Decem¬ 
ber  last,  endorsing  the  view  that  the 
identity  of  the  malady  and  of  its  cause  in 
man  and  the  lower  animals  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  any 
difference  in  the  size  or  growth  of  the 
bacillus  being  due  solely  to  change  of  me¬ 
dium. 

We  have  then  a  concensus  of  opinion  as 
to  the  causation  of  the  class  of  diseases 
known  as  tuberculosis,  and  as  to  its  abso¬ 
lute  identity  in  man  and  animals.  The 
importance  of  these  considerations  will  be 
more  fully  appreciated  when  we  consider 
that  they  form  the  basis  upon  which  our 
hopes  must  be  founded  for  the  arrest  of  its 
ravages  ;  and  these  hopes  are  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  realized.  In  the  address  already 
quoted  Koch  communicates  a  fact  of  the 
utmost  value  to  suflering  humanity  that, 
moved  by  these  arguments,  he  has  devoted 
his  attention,  since  his  discovery  of  tho 
tubercle  bacillus,  to  seeking  substances 
which  could  be  used  therapeutically,  by 
hindering  the  growth  of  the  bacillus  in  the 
animal  body. 

More  than  this  [he  says]  a  remedy  cannot 
do.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  has  often  been 
erroneously  asserted,  that  the  bacteria  should 
be  killed  in  the  body  :  in  order  to  render 
them  harmless  there  it  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
their  growth  and  multiplication. 

He  has  discovered  many  substances  which 
will  check  their  giowth  in  a  test-tube,  but 
until  recently  none  which  will  effect  this 
in  the  body  of  an  animal.  But  he  is  now 
able  to  announce  : 

I  have  at  last  hit  npon  a  substance  which 
has  the  power  of  preventing  the  growth  of 
tubercle  bacilli  not  only  in  a  test  tube,  but 
also  in  the  animal  body.  All  experiments  in 
tuberculosis  are  of  very  long  duration  ;  luy 
researches  on  this  substance,  theretore,  al¬ 
though  they  have  already  occupied  me  for 
nearly  a  year,  are  not  yet  completed,  and  1 
can  only  say  this  much  about  them,  that 
guinea-pigs  which,  as  is  well-known,  are  ex¬ 
traordinary  susceptible  to  tuberculosis,  if  ex- 
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posed  to  the  inflnence  of  this  sabstaace,  cease 
to  react  to  the  inocalation  of  tubercnlons 
virus,  and  thal  in  guin*a~piga  mffering  from 
general  tuberculosis,  even  to  »  high  degree  the 
morbid  process  can  be  broughi  complelelg  to  a 
standstill,  rtdhoul  the  body  being  in  any  way  tn- 
juriously  affected.  From  these  researches  I, 
in  the  mean  time,  do  not  draw  any  further 
conclusions  than  that  the  possibility  of  ren¬ 
dering  pathogenic  bacteria  in  the  living  body 
harmless  without  injury  to  the  latter,  which 
has  hitherto  been  justly  doubted,  has  thereby 
been  established.  Should,  however,  the 
hopes  based  on  these  researches  be  fulfilled 
in  the  future,  and  should  we  succeed  in  the 
case  of  one  bacterial  infections  disease  in 
making  ourselves  masters  of  the  microscopic 
but  hitherto  victorious  enemy  in  the  human 
body,  then  it  will  soon  also  be  possible,  I  have 
no  doubt,  to  obtain  the  same  result  in  the 
case  of  other  diseases.  This  opens  up  an  oft- 
promised  field  of  work,  with  problems  which 
«re  worthy  to  be  the  subject  of  an  inter¬ 
national  competition  of  the  noblest  kind.  To 
give  even  now  some  encouragement  to  further 
researches  in  this  direction  was  the  sole  and 
only  reason  why  1,  departing  from  my  usual 
oustom,  have  made  a  communication  on  a  re¬ 
search  which  is  not  yet  completed. 

The  next,  and  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  the  most  important,  issue  is  as  to  its 
eommnnicabilitv  by  alimentation.  In  my 
earliest  papers  on  the  subject,  wiitten  ten 
years  ago.  I  adduced  abundant  scientific 
•evidence  in  support  of  such  transmissi- 
bility  ;  fuither  expeiimental  proof  has 
since  i>een  freely  forthcoming  at  the  hands 
•of  Toussaint,  Galtier,  Ueuch,  Nocard, 
Ailong,  and  other  pathologists,  and  it  has 
now  received  the  sanction  of  a  legal  de¬ 
cision.  In  the  Glasgow  case  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  in  which  the  carcases  of  a  bul¬ 
lock  and  cow,  apparently  only  locally 
affected,  were  condemned  as  unfit  for  food. 
Sheriff  Berry  stated  that 

the  view  that  tuberculosis  is  communicable 
from  one  of  the  lower  animals  to  man  must, 
as  the  evidence  shows,  be  considered  an  estab¬ 
lished  scientific  fact.  .  .  .  Whether  ingestion 
be  or  be  not  the  commonest  way  in  which  the 
disease  is  communicated,  it  must  certainly  be 
regarded  as  one  mode  of  its  communication. 

This  ruling,  which  rejected  meat  as  unfit 
that  had  hitherto  been  freely  sold  in  open 
market,  was  based  not  only  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  adduced  at  the  trial,  hut  on  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Depaitmeiital  Committee  of 
the  Trivy  Council,  with  regard  to  which 
the  Sheriff  said  : 

My  immediate  object  in  referring  to  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  conclusion 
thvt  tuberculous  di-iease  is  communicable  by 
ingestion.  If  it  were  not  so  communicable 
the  view  of  the  Ckimmittee  would  have  no 


foundation  to  support  it.  I  take  it,  however, 
that  there  really  is  little  dispute  on  the  point. 

It  was  admitted  on  the  part  of  counsel  for  the 
defence  that  the  disease  may  be  communicated 
by  the  drinking  of  milk,  and,  if  that  be  so, 
it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  it  cannot  be 
communicated  by  the  eating  of  flesh.  In. 
deed,  we  need  not  look  further  than  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  condemning  the  meat  of  tuliercnluus 
animals  as  hitherto  practised  in  Glasgow  and 
elsewhere  in  order  to  see  that  the  transmissi- 
bility  of  the  disease  by  ingestion  has  long 
been  recognized.  Except  on  the  footing  that 
the  meat  was  the  medium  of  the  transmission 
of  the  disease,  it  would  be  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  to  exclude  from  the  food  supply  the 
carcases  of  animals  which  had  suffered  from 
tuberculosis.  .  .  .  These  diseases  are  wide¬ 
spread  and  varied  in  form,  and  entail  very 
grave  consequences.  They  still  contribute 
too  largely  to  the  mortality,  besides  involving 
much  suffering  and  distress  even  in  oases 
where  fatal  consequences  do  not  ensue,  and 
unless  the  evidence  Of  men  of  high  scientific 
authority  is  to  be  disregarded,  one  of  the 
means  by  which  they  are  propagated  is  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  meat  of  tuberculous  animals.* 

This  judgment,  which  will  doublleos 
have  very  important  and  widespread 
results,  based  upon  the  conclusions  an ived 
at  by  the  Privy  Council  inquiry,  and  by 
the  report  of  the  Paris  Congress,  has  been 
amply  justified  by  the  results  of  experi¬ 
mental  investigation  at  the  hands  of  physi¬ 
ologists  of  such  eminence  a*  Klehs,  Wood- 
head,  Chauveau,  Villemin,  Cornil,  and 
Klein,  so  Piat,  in  the  words  of  the 
Lancet,  “  the  teachings  of  experimetital 
patliology  are  positive  on  the  point. 

The  majority  of  these  experiments  in¬ 
deed  go  to  show  conclusively  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  communicable  by  ingestion  with 
great  facility,  and  the  probabi.ity  is  that 
this  is  a  much  more  frequent  method  of 
infection  than  that  of  inhalation.  The 
manner  in  which  the  bacillus  operates  as 
the  medium  of  transmissibility  has  now 
been  clearly  demonstrated,  for  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  minute  organism  resists 
the  process  of  ordinary  cooking,  and  its 
vitality  is  unaffected  \>y  the  fluids  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  Toussaint  many  years 
ago  produced  the  malady  in  cattle  by  feed¬ 
ing  them  with  the  juice  expressed  from  a 
steak  of  a  tuberculous  ox  cooked  so  as  to 
be  slightly  underdone  ;  and  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Gerlachand  Jnhne  on  animals  fed 
with  cooked  tuberculous  flesh  resulted  in 
the  conveyance  of  the  infection  in  twenty- 
two  per  cent.  The  Privy  Council  Coin- 

*  Glasgow  case,  pp.  410,  413. 

\  May  3,  1890. 
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iTiittee  formulated  the  concluMon  “  that 
the  ordinary  methods  of  cooking  are  often 
insufticient  to  destroy  the  Itaciili  buried 
in  the  interior  of  the  limbs.” 

It  seems  that  the  life  of  the  bacillus  [to 
quote  Sheriff  Berry's  judgment  once  more]  may 
be  destroyed  by  exposure  to  a  temperature 
considerably  under  the  boiling  point  of  water, 
provided  the  exposure  is  for  a  lengthened 
period  ;  but  a  large  portion  of  cooked  meat  is 
used  fur  food  without  having  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  high  temperature  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  and,  in  the  case  of  roast¬ 
ed  meat  in  particnlar,  it  is  often  eaten  under¬ 
done,  with  the  juices  little  affected  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  heat.  Besides  this,  one  mode  in  which 
bacilli  are  propagated  is  by  spores,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  scientific  men  the  spores,  like  the 
seeds  of  vegetables,  are  less  easily  affected  by 
heat  than  their  parent  bacilli.  Consequently 
the  spores  may  survive  an  amount  of  cooking 
which  would  be  fatal  to  the  bacilli  themselves. 
The  evidence  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  trust  to  cooking  as 
a  sufficient  protection.  ...  I  have  been 
deeply  sensible  of  the  responsibility  of  con¬ 
demning  as  unfit  for  food  meat  which  under 
the  practice  hitherto  followed  in  Glasgow, 
and  still  observed  in  various  large  towns  of 
England,  would  apparently  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  out  for  consumption.  That  practice, 
however,  I  am  led  to  think,  is  attended  with 
danger  to  the  public  health. 

Professor  M‘Fadyean  stated  before  the 
Privy  Council  Commission  that  cooking 
can  never  Ire  relied  on  as  a  sufficient 
preventive  ;  ordinary  cooking  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  destroy  the  bacilli,  and  utterly 
incompetent  to  affect  their  spores  which 
require  a  much  higher  temperature  to 
become  devitalizeil  ;  and  all  evidence 
shows  that  the  usual  cooking  of  joints  of 
beef  and  other  parts  is  not  sufficient  to 
raise  them  even  to  160  degrees,  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  blood  coagulates,  and 
therefore  insufficient  to  destroy  the  bacil¬ 
lus  ;  and  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  Mr.  Lin- 
gard,  and  Professor  M‘CalI,  experts  of  the 
highest  autherity,  examined  on  the  same 
occasion,  confirmed  this  opinion.  The 
medical  officers  of  the  Local  Governirent 
Hoard  in  their  last  report  concur  in  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  spores  resist  all 
destructive  agencies,  to  the  extent  indeed 
that  no  known  process  is  competent  to  de- 
piive  them  of  vitality  ;  and  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  North  of  Ireland  branch  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  state  that  the 
heat  to  which  the  inside  of  a  large  roast 
is  raised  is  insufficient  to  destroy  infec- 
tivity.  The  growth  of  a  bacillus  may  be 
arrested  at  a  temperature  below  82  de¬ 


grees,  but  it  does  not  die  :  it  can  be  slow¬ 
ly  killed  by  being  subjected  for  several 
weeks  to  a  temperature  of  107 '5  degrees, 
and  dies  if  exposed  to  boiling  point  for 
half  an  hour  ;  but  a  shorter  exposuie  to 
tuis  heat  fails  as  a  bacillicide,  for  in  sixty- 
two  experiments  with  tuberculous  flesh 
soaked  in  boiling  water  for  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  positive  results  as  to  infection  by 
feeding  were  produced  in  thirty-five  per 
cent.  So  great  indeed  is  the  vitality  of 
the  baeillus  that  Koch  stil  obtained  the 
active  microbe  after  conveying  it  through 
thirty-four  generations  of  culture,  for  a 
time  extending  over  twenty-two  months  : 
and  the  spores,  the  Committee  add,  are 
far  more  tenacious  of  life. 

That  the  bacillus  resists  the  actio  n  of  the 
gastric  juice  and  other  fluids  oL  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal  was  first  demonst  ated  by 
M.M.  Strauss  and  Wurtz,  and  later  investi¬ 
gations  have  confirmed  the  results  at  which 
they  arrived.  Dr.  Coats,  the  pathologist 
to  the  Royal  Western  Infirmary  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  says  :  ”  That  the  juices  of  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal  are  proved  not  to  be  fatal  to 
the  bacillus  is  shown  by  the  frequency  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  intestines  following  tu¬ 
berculosis  of  the  lungs.”  Indeed,  it  is 
self-evident  that  if  the  specific  infection 
be  caused  by  feeding  animals  with  tuber¬ 
culous  flesh,  as  has  been  repeatedly  proved, 
the  bacilli  must  have  been  unaffected  by 
these  fluids.  The  Blue-book  issued  by  the 
Departmental  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  1888  states  (§§  24  and  25)  ; 

Nnmerons  experiments  have  similarly  been 
performed  npon  the  possibility  of  the  tuber¬ 
cular  vims  entering  the  l>ody  through  the 
alimentary  canal.  In  these  experiments  tuber¬ 
cular  secretions,  Le.,  mucus,  saliva,  milk,  etc., 
portions  of  tubercles  from  diseased  tissues 
and  cultures  of  the  bacilli,  have  been  swal¬ 
lowed  by  various  animals,  with  the  effect  that 
the  disease  has  fatally  followed  the  ingestion 
of  such  infective  material.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  digestive  fluids  do  not 
necessarily  exert  an  injurious  influence  npon 
the  poisonous  bacilli. 

It  might,  then,  be  thought  that  if  the 
bacillus  had  resisted  the  effects  of  cooking 
and  of  the  fluids  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
no  further  impediments  existed,  and  it 
would  be  at  liberty  to  (iiirsue  its  career 
unchecked,  secrete  its  specific  virus,  and 
propagate  its  kind  in  the  tissues.  But 
happily  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  and 
it  is  chiefly  after  its  entrance,  together 
with  the  products  of  digestion,  into  the 
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lymph  and  blood  streams  that  its  struggle 
for  life  commences.  We  are  but  at  the 
threshold  of  our  knowledge  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  of 
the  problems  of  pathology,  and  one  which 
holds  out  the  brightest  hopes  of  our  ulti¬ 
mate  success  in  dealing  with  the  large  and 
deadly  class  of  specific  diseases.  As  Sir 
Henry  Koscoe  has  said,* 

Metsohnikoff's  experiments,  supplemented 
bj  those  of  Dr.  Raffer  end  others  have  shown 
that  certain  cells  of  the  animal  body,  termed 
phlagocytes,  identical  with  the  well-known 
white  blood  corpascles,  being  endowed  with 
the  power  of  independent  motion,  wander  not 
only  inside  but  also  outside  the  tissues,  and 
tnirabiU  didu  pursue,  devour,  and  digest  any 
stray  bacilli  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 
This  is  the  true  battle  for  life,  which,  hitherto 
unknown  and  unobserved,  is  going  on  unin¬ 
terruptedly  in  the  animal  body.  These 
phlagocytes  are  the  watchful  guardians  of  the 
body,  upon  whose  action  its  health  depends. 
Yon  may  observe  their  proceedings  for  yonr- 
aelves  under  the  microscope  ;  yon  will  see 
them  fighting  against  the  invading  host  and 
literally  swallowing  them  op.  Poisonous 
bacilli  are  constantly  present  in  the  body 
.  .  .  those  causing  diphtheria  and  pneumonia 
have  been  met  with  in  the  mouths  of  healthy 
men,  and  yet  no  entrance  of  such  microbes 
into  the  blood  takes  place.  Why  is  this? 
Because  these  phlagocytes  pursue  and  anni¬ 
hilate  them  before  they  gain  an  entrauoe. 
The  question  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  patho¬ 
genic  microbes  act  on  the  animal  organism  is 
one  which  touches  chemical  ground.  As  I 
have  said,  every  micro-organism  daring  its 
growth  secretes  a  poison  which  appears  to  be  a 
specific  one  for  each  microbe.  8o  far  as  we 
are  aware  these  poisons  are  definite  chemical 
compounds  possessing  definite  properties 
.  .  .  and  allied  to  the  poisonona  compounds 
termed  ptomaines.  In  the  case  of  certain 
well-known  organisms,  we  have  been  long  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  specific  poisons  which  they 
secrete.  The  yeast- plant  yields  alcohol,  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  and  other  products  :  the  vinegar 
plant  tarns  alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  and  in 
many  other  examples  each  organism  daring 
its  life  forms  a  special  product.  In  less  well- 
known  instances  we  may  therefore  conclude 
that  the  same  thing  holds  good  ;  indeed,  the 
existence  of  soluble  poison  capable  of  indnc- 
ing  the  disease  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of 
the  bacillus  of  diphtheria.  .  .  .  But  we  are 
unable  as  yet  to  state  the  conditions  under 
which  the  phlagocytes  of  the  lungs  and  tonsils 
are  able  on  the  one  hand  to  seize  upon  and 
destroy  the  invading  hosts  of  pathogenic 
bacilli,  or,  on  the  other,  fail  to  prevent  their 
entrance,  and  cease  to  keep  the  guard  on 
which  the  health  of  the  body  depends. 

Wherever  the  bacillus  comes  in  contact 


*  Address  on  the  Advancement  of  Science 
by  Research,  July  1,  1890. 


with  these  wandering  cells,  whether  prior 
to  or  after  its  entrance  into  the  stream  of 
the  circulation,  or  when  it  has  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  lodgment  in  any  of  the  tis¬ 
sues,  a  struggle  takes  place  between  the 
contending  hosts,  on  whose  result  depends 
the  issue  of  life  or  death  to  the  part — 
eventually  it  may  be  to  the  entile  body. 
In  some  cases,  happily  the  great  majority, 
where  the  constitution  is  unimpaired,  the 
result  is  favorable  to  the  cells  and  the 
bacillus  perishes  ;  in  others,  whore  the 
tissues  are  weakened  and  the  phlagocytes 
share  in  the  debilitated  condition — whether 
produced  by  heredity  or  any  depressing 
cause — the  bacillus  triumphs,  hnda  a  nidus 
fuitabic  to  the  needs  of  its  existence,  prop¬ 
agates  its  kind  and  leads  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  tubercular  lesion.  How  con¬ 
stantly  this  stiuggle  is  being  waged  may 
be  conceived  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  calculated  by  Bollinger,*  that  one 
phthisical  person  may  eject  from  his  body 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  twenty 
millions  of  the  bacilli. 

It  may  then  be  taken  as  proved  that  the 
bacillus  in  all  cases  is  derived  by  one  ani¬ 
mal  from  another,  and  grows  only  at  a 
tem|>eraturc  approaching  that  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  ;  its  chief  if  not  its  only  place 
of  multiplication  is  in  the  living  tissue,  and 
when  it  has  found  a  suitable  resting-place 
it  commences  its  mission,  propagating  by 
spores  and  by  fission,  and  secreting  alka¬ 
loids  dangerous  to  animal  life,  and  leading 
to  an  alteration  in  the  normal  structure  by 
the  foiination  of  tubercles,  such  lesions 
being  an  absolutely  chaiacteristic  sign  of 
the  disease. 

No  human  being  can  contract  tuberculosis 
except  as  the  result  of  the  tubercle  germ  en¬ 
tering  into  his  body — the  bacillus  or  its  spore.f 

It  is  the  propagation  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
that  leads  to  the  production  of  the  tubercle.f 
and  when  the  mischief  has  culminated  in  the 
formation  of  the  tubercle,  the  bacillus  and  its 
products  may  be  distributed  in  other  parts  of 
the  frame  which  appear  quite  unaffected  : 
"  there  is  no  organ  in  the  body  in  which  this 
specific  organism  does  not  seem  to  thrive  ;  it 
has  been  fonnd  in  the  eye,  in  the  inside  of 
the  bones,  the  glands,  the  lungs,  the  brain, 
and  the  flesh."  ^ 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  couMdera- 
tioD  of  the  practical  question  as  to  the  de- 

*  Detifacher  Med  Wockenschrifl,  Oct.,  18K9. 

f  Professor  M'Fadyean,  Glasgow  case,  Q. 
2,856.  t  Ibid.  Q.  2  875. 

g  Professor  M'Gall,  Glasgow  Case,  Q.  2,990. 
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pree  in  which  the  flesh  of  hd  animal  affect* 
ed  with  tuberculosiH  ia  rendered  unfit  and 
daneerous  for  human  food.  It  ia  on  this 
point  that  the  divergence  of  opinion  cen¬ 
tres,  and  upon  ita  auliition  all  legialation 
haa  been  and  mnat  he  baaed.  It  is  admit¬ 
ted  un.snimoual)’ that  if  the  disease  be  pen- 
tralized,  that  is,  pervades  the  tiaaiies 
throughout,  resulting  in  emaciation  and 
litas  of  healthy  color  of  the  flesh,  it  must 
unhesitatingly  be  condemned,  though  even 
here  innumerable  cases  of  evasion  occur  ; 
Huch  cattle  known  a  “  mincers”  or 
“  wasters”  are  largely  bought  up  by  peri¬ 
patetic  dealers,  and  converted  into  sausages 
or  sent  to  markets  where  the  inspection  is 
known  to  be  lax.  But  if  the  malady  be 
Idealized,  that  is,  confined  to  one  or  more 
of  the  internal  organs,  and  the  flesh  is  Ann 
and  of  good  color,  the  ordinary  practice 
in  this  country  is  to  remove  the  affected 
portions  and  ‘‘  strip”  away  their  lining 
membranes,  passing  the  remainder  as  first- 
class  meat.  It  is  this  practice  which  is  en¬ 
gaging  the  attention  of  pathologists,  most 
of  whom  protest  against  it  as  full  of  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  consumer,  and  they  have  succeed¬ 
ed  in  other  countries  against  its  sale  as  first- 
class  meat.  The  advocates  for  the  admis¬ 
sibility  of  such  flesh  as  food  base  their  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  theory  that  localized  tuberculosis 
may  never  spread,  that  the  chance  of  infec¬ 
tion  from  apparently  sound  flesh  is  too  re¬ 
mote  to  justify  its  condemnation,  and  that 
parts  of  the  body  distant  from  the  affected 
portions  are  free  from  tubercle,  and  cannot 
infect  if  taken  as  food.  In  the  words  of  the 
Kdinburph  Medical  Journal,  June,  1889  : 

The  bacillus,  having  found  its  way  into  a  tis¬ 
sue,  joiut,  lyniphatio  gland,  etc.,  may  reiuain 
there  for  years  incapable  of  doing  mischief, 
if  the  constitution  is  good  ;  and  its  power  for 
evil  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  impair¬ 
ment  of  this  nutrition. 

The  arguments^)er  contra  uxe  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect  :  it  is  proved  that  localization 
of  the  tubercle  is  no  safeguard  against  the 
escape  of  tho  bacillus  into  the  lymph  or 
hlood  streams  ;  Mr.  Cornil  has  shown  that 
it  has  the  power  of  penetrating  healthy 
mucous  membrane,  and  that  the  minute¬ 
ness  of  tho  spores  enables  them  to  be  car- 
ried  into  every  tissue  ;  they  are,  indeed, 
so  small  that,  though  visible  by  the  micro¬ 
scope  when  in  the  parent  microbe,  they 
cannot  be  detected  when  dissociated  from 
it.  Both  bacilli  and  spores,  having  thus 
escaped  from  the  local  lesion,  exist  in  the 


tissues  for  a  considerable  period  before  the 
fact  of  their  presence  there  becomes  rec¬ 
ognizable,  and  when  it  is  recognized,  the 
mischief  is  done  and  it  is  too  late  to 
adopt  remedial  measures. 

To  quote  some  leading  authorities  on 
this  point  of  vital  importance  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  :  Professor  Klein  states  : 

Though  we  may  not  by  naked-eye  inspec¬ 
tion  or  even  by  microscopic  examination  be 
able  to  detect  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  mus¬ 
cles  or  connective  tissue,  how  can  we  be  jnsti- 
fie<l  in  excluding  their  presence  from  the  civ- 
onlaiing  blood,  including  the  blood  in  the 
muscles  and  the  connective  tisane  ? 

Mr.  M.  Geoch,  the  inspector  at  Paisley 
under  the  Infectious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,  is  of  opinion  that 

though  the  visible  signs  of  tuberculosis  in 
cattle  may  be  local,  the  disease  itself  may 
have  permeated  the  whole  frame. 

Dr.  Coats,  the  pathologist  to  the  Glas¬ 
gow  Infirmary,  testified  that 

there  is  nearly  always  a  leakage  of  the  bacillus 
into  the  lymphatics  and  the  blood. 

Professor  M‘Fadyean  says  : 

Although  tuberculosis  may  be  strictly  local 
to  commence  with,  there  is  the  tendency,  or 
there  is  the  danger,  at  any  rate,  of  it  becom¬ 
ing  general  if  the  bacillus  burst  into  the  blood 
stream  ;  and  we  can  never  declare  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  in  any  particular  carcase  this  has 
not  occurred,  because  if  the  bacillus  have  es¬ 
caped  into  the  hlood  stream  and  settled  in 
different  organs,  it  takes  some  time— a  week 
or  ten  days  probably — to  determine  the  for¬ 
mation  of  tubercles. 

Professor  M‘Call,  the  principal  of  the 
Veterinary  College  of  Glasgow  and  inspec¬ 
tor  for  the  Privy  Council,  states  that  a 
longer  period  than  this  would  probably 
elapse  after  the  specific  organisms  had  en¬ 
tered  the  body  before  we  became  aware 
of  their  presence,  sometimes  weeks  or 
months. 

Mr.  Robinson,  examiner  in  cattle  pa¬ 
thology  for  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
believes  that  when  a  visible  tuberculous 
centre  exists,  there  is  every  probability  that 
the  generalization  of  the  disease  has  begun 
throughout  the  whole  system  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  and  that  it  is  a  hazardous  thing  for 
the  life  and  health  of  the  community  to  al¬ 
low  any  part  of  a  tuberculous  animal  to 
pass  into  food. 

Mr.  Maylard  adopts  the  views  of  Koch, 
in  whose  clinique  at  Berlin  he  studied,  that 
the  bacilli  may  make  their  way  into  the 
lymphatic  glands  without  any  indication  of 
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their  presence,  even  by  the  microscope,  and 
that  the  virus  may  be  circulating  through 
the  healthy  organs  and  tissues  in  a  carcase, 
although  it  is  not  found  obviously  manifest¬ 
ing  itself  :  and  he  adds  from  his  ex|>eiience 
as  surgeon  to  a  children’s  hospital  that 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  patients  on  the 
surgical  side  are  tuberculous,  and  a  pos¬ 
sibly  greater  proportion  would  be  met 
with  on  the  medical  side. 

Dr.  Wallace,  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Greenock,  has  acted  there  for 
the  last  five  years  on  the  principle  that, 
however  slightly  an  animal  may  be  affected 
with  tuberculosis,  the  entire  carcase  is  un¬ 
fit  for  food,  and  must  be  condemned,  and 
this  view  is  endorsed  by  Mr.  Cope,  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  by  Sir 
Charles  Cameron,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Dublin,  who  deposed*  before  the  De¬ 
partmental  Inquiry  : 

I  mast  say  that,  be  the  condition  satisfac¬ 
tory  or  otherwise,  I  unhesitatingly  condemn 
any  animal  that  has  tubercle  in  any  part  of  it. 

Koch  writes  that  the  bacillus  may  escape 
from  the  original  tubercular  focus,  reach 
the  interior  of  the  larger  blood  vessels,  and 
l>e  disseminated  by  means  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers  through¬ 
out  the  body,  and  thus  localized  tubercu¬ 
losis  develops  into  generalized  ;  and  Veys- 
si^re  has  shown  that  purely  local  tubercu¬ 
losis  is  very  rare  :  an  examinatiou  of 
cigbty-one  cases  yielding  only  two  that 
could  be  so  cbaracteiized.  The  practice 
of  stripping  away  the  lining  membranes  of 
the  cavities  whence  the  diseased  organs 
have  been  removed  is  deemed  not  only  im¬ 
perative  to  protect  the  unaffected  organs, 
but  likely  to  facilitate  the  spread  of  the 
infection,  the  mode  in  which  it  is  conduct¬ 
ed  being  unscientific,  and  the  knife  which 
is  employed  to  remove  the  affected  mem- 
biane  penetrating  the  apparently  healthy 
tissues  and  probably  conveying  the  bacil¬ 
li-  to  them.  So  that,  as  Sheriff  Berry  sums 
up  :t 

The  practice  baa  been,  in  cases  where  the 
disease,  as  far  as  appeared  to  the  naked  eye, 
was  confined  to  the  internal  organs,  to 
“  dress"  or  "  strip"  the  carcase  — that  is,  to 
strip  away  the  lining  membrane  of  the  chest 
cavity  and  the  internal  organs,  and  to  allow 
the  rest  to  pass  into  the  market  for  food. 
My  conclusion  from  the  evidence  is  that  this 


•  Blue-book,  p.  352,  Q.  2,930. 
t  Glasgow  case,  p.  411. 


is  not  a  sufficient  protection  against  the  risk 
of  communication  of  the  disease  by  ingestion. 
There  may  be  no  appearance  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  of  the  action  of  the  tubercular 
bacillus  in  a  particular  part  of  the  animal,  and 
yet  it  may  not  improbably  be  there.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  agent  of  the  disease  must  precede 
the  visible  results  of  its  action.  Indeed,  the 
present  case  affords  an  illustration  of  thu 
danger  of  inferring  from  the  absence  of  s}  mp- 
toms  visible  to  the  unaided  eye  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  localized  :  as  far  as  could  be  judged 
by  such  symptoms  there  was  but  little  indica¬ 
tion  of  disease  beyond  the  internal  organs  ; 
yet,  on  examination  under  the  microscope, 
bacilli  were  seen  in  the  prepectoral  gland,  a 
part  of  the  animal  which,  iilthongh  the  car¬ 
case  had  been  stripped,  would  have  been 
passed  out  into  the  market  as  fit  for  tha  food 
of  man. 

This  decisioD  was  avowedly  based  on 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  various 
congresses,  coiutiiittees,  and  Government 
inquiries  which  have  been  held  during  the 
past  three  years  to  consider  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings.  Various  local  authorities 
in  this  country  having  taken  common  action 
induced  the  I'livy  Council  to  appoint  a  De¬ 
partmental  Inquiry  in  1888,  which  reported 
on  the  10th  of  July  of  that  year*  that 

the  distribution  of  the  disease  and  the  bacil¬ 
lus  closely  affects  the  question  of  the  use  of 
tubercular  meat  as  food.  It  appears  that  the 
marrow  of  the  bones  is  affected  at  an  early 
period,  and  that  the  bacilli  may  be  present 
therein  in  considerable  quantities  before  they 
discover  themselves  by  changes  obvious  to  the 
eye.  Evidence  has  also  been  laid  before  us 
to  show  that,  although  rarely,  the  disease  may 
affect  the  tlesh,  and  that  the  ordinary  methods 
of  cooking  are  often  insufficient  to  destroy  the 
bacilli  buried  in  the  interior.  Further  al- 
thongh  the  bacilli  may  be  found  but  rarely  in 
the  flesh,  stiU,  the  ckance  Uteir  bring  preaent 
either  titere  or  in  IHe  blood  ia  too  probable  to  ever 
alloie  of  thefleali  of  a  lubercidar  animal  being  uanl 
for  food  under  any  ciramisiancea,  either  for 
man  or  the  lower  animals. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  the  31at  of  July, 
the  Paris  International  Congress  on  Tu¬ 
berculosis  voted,  by  a  majority  of  three 
hundred  to  three,  that 
every  possible  means  should  be  adopted,  in 
eluding  compensation  to  parties  interested, 
for  the  general  application  cf  the  principal  rf  aeit- 
ure  and  dealruclion  in  lolaliiy  of  aUfUnh  belonging 
to  tuberculous  animals,  no  mutter  how  slight  the 
specific  lesions  found  in  such  animals. 

The  official  report  of  the  pathologists  to 
the  Health  Department  of  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1889  states  that  f 

*  Beport  of  the  Privy  Council  Committee, 
§  43,  etc. 

f  yew  York  Medical  Record,  xxxv.  643. 
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taberculoHis  ia  a  atrictljr  preTentible  diaeane, 
and  may  be  induced,  and  ia  indeed  trana- 
mitted,  by  the  milk  and  tleab  of  tuberculoua 
cattle.  ()ne  of  the  obriona  meana  of  preven¬ 
tion,  therefore,  ia  the  avoidance  of  anch  aiti* 
clea  of  food,  and  thoae  ineaanrea  of  preven¬ 
tion  alone  answer  the  reqnireinenta  which  em¬ 
brace  the  governmental  inspection  of  dairy 
cowa  and  animals  alanghtered  for  food,  and 
the  rigid  exolnaion  and  deetrnction  of  all  thoae 
found  to  be  tabercnlona. 

The  North  of  Ireland  branch  of  the 
British  .Medical  Association  adopted  the 
concliiaiona  presented  by  its  committee 
last  year,  that  there  ia  a  certain  amount 
of  danger  in  allowini;  the  flesh  of  an  ani¬ 
mal,  even  only  locally  affected,  to  be  sold 
for  food  ;  to  what  extent  this  risk  extends 
they  were  not  prepared  to  say,  as  it  prob¬ 
ably  varies  in  different  cases.  And  the 
branch  passed  a  resolution 

That,  in  view  of  the  recent  discoveries  with 
regard  to  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis,  and 
to  the  opinions  held  by  many  scientific  au¬ 
thorities  concerning  the  communicability  of 
tuberculosis  from  man  to  animals,  and  from 
animals  to  man,  and  in  view  of  the  enormous 
prevalence  of  the  disease  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  among  mankind,  this  branch  disap¬ 
proves  of  the  practice  of  allowing  any  part  of 
an  animal  which  has  been  shown  to  have  been 
affected  with  tuberculosis  to  be  sold  as  sound 
and  wholesome  meat. 

And,  Anally,  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  Victorian  Parliament  in  1889  rec¬ 
ommended  the  seizure  and  destiuction  of 
all  infected  animals,  alive  or  dead,  dealing 
with  them  as  though  scheduled  with  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act. 

The  unanimity  of  these  decisions — ail 
arrived  at  within  the  last  two  years — shows 
the  progressive  growth  of  scientiAc  opin¬ 
ion,  for  the  earlier  Congresses,  as  that  of 
Lyons  in  1883,  of  Brussels  in  the  same 
year,  and  of  the  Hague  in  1884,  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  animals  only 
loca'ly  affected  with  tuberculosis,  leaving 
a  >  iacrctionary  power  of  rejection  to  the 
inspector  if  he  found  the  color  of  the  flesh 
impaired. 

It  will,  however,  be  readily  understood 
that  in  view  of  the  enormous  interests  at 
stake,  legiglation  has  not  yet  adopted  these 
requirements  in  their  entirety,  though  in 
most  countries  it  is  steadily  advancing 
toward  their  enactment  In  France  the 
Government,  actuated  by  the  resolutions 
of  the  Paris  Congress  of  1888,  added  tu¬ 
berculosis  to  the  list  of  contagious  maladies 
scheduled  under  their  Act  of  1881,  and 


formulated  the  code,  now  known  as  the 
French  Tuberculosis  Regulations,  to  the 
following  effect  : 

(1)  When  tubercnlosis  is  recognized  in  bo¬ 
vine  animals  during  life,  the  Prefect  shall 
make  an  order  placing  them  under  the  surveil¬ 
lance  of  a  veterinary  inspector.  (2)  Every 
animal  recognized  tubercular  shall  be  isolatid 
and  sequestrated,  and  shall  not  be  removed 
except  for  slaughter  :  the  slaughter  shall  be 
carried  out  under  the  surveillance  of  a  vetei- 
inary  inspector,  who  shall  make  an  autopsy 
of  the  animal  and  send  to  the  Prefect  a  report 
of  the  same  within  the  period  of  five  days. 
(3)  The  fiesh  of  tuberculous  animals  shall  1  e 
excluded  from  ooi.j>amption,  (a)  if  the  lesions 
are  generalized,  that  is  to  say,  not  confined 
exclusively  to  the  visceral  organs  and  their 
lymphatic  glands  ;  (b)  if  the  lesions,  although 
le>calized,  have  invaded  the  greater  part  of  an 
organ,  or  are  manifested  by  an  eruption  on 
the  walls  of  the  chest  or  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Such  flesh  is  excluded  from  con¬ 
sumption,  and  also  the  tubercular  viscera 
shall  not  be  used  as  food  for  animals  and 
should  be  destroyed.  (4)  The  utilization  of 
the  skin  shall  not  be  permitted  until  after  dis¬ 
infection. 

Germany,  with  its  usual  scientiAc  preci¬ 
sion,  has  adopted  a  system  of  compulsory 
public  slaughter  and  inspection,  which  has 
revealed  the  extraordinary  prevalence  of 
the  disease  in  cattle,  and  has  at  the  same 
time  rendered  it  impos.-ibIe  for  flesh  con¬ 
sumers  to  eat  tuberculous  meat  unwitting¬ 
ly.  In  Berlin  alone,  in  1888,*  “  tuber¬ 
culosis  was  detected  in  430U  cattle  and 
6393  pigs  :  the  entire  carcases  of  985  of 
the  former  and  1442  of  the  latter  were 
destroyed,  while  8322  parts  or  organs 
were  withheld  from  consumption  as  Arst- 
class  meat.”  Flesh  exposed  for  sale  in 
Prussia  is  classiAed  into  such  as  is  unmis¬ 
takably  free  from  tuberculosis,  and  may 
be  freely  sold  at  butchers’  stalls  ;  and  such 
as  has  been  taken  from  animals  locally 
affected,  which  can  only  be  sold  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  stall  {Freibank)  by  a  city  employe,  a 
ticket  or  seal  l>eing  affixed  to  each  portion 
giving  intimation  to  the  purchaser  of  the 
cause  of  its  having  been  remitted  there  :  it 
is  priced  cheaply,  as  of  mediocre  quality, 
and  it  is  sold  under  such  strict  control  as 
to  render  it  impossible  that  it  can  be 
bought  as  above  suspicion.  The  law  passed 
in  188.5  says  : 

The  condition  of  the  flesh  of  a  tubercular 
animal  is  to  be  regarded  as  dangerous  to 
health  when  the  meat  contains  nodules  or  the 


*  Journal  of  Compamtii'e  Pathology,  March 
1889,  quoting  Adam's  Wochenschrifl. 
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•nimal  has  begun  to  show  emaciation,  even 
Mkottnjh  the  bdtercUs  art  not  visible  in  the  meoU, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  meat  ie  to  be 
regarded  as  fit  for  food  when  the  tubercles 
occnr  only  in  an  organ,  and  the  beast  is  in 
general  well  nonrished. 

The  care  with  which  these  regulations 
are  enforced  in  Berlin  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  no  less  than 
138  persons  engaged  in  the  inspection  of 
meat  there,  including  physicians,  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons,  and  microscopists,  Koch 
himself  being  the  Gesundheits-Rath,  or 
chief  of  the  Sanitary  Council ;  while  in  one 
of  our  largest  cities,  Birmingham,  thisduty, 
involving  the  supervision  of  300  slaughter¬ 
houses,  is  delegated  to  two  individuals.* 
Similar  regulations  to  those  of  Prussia  ex¬ 
ist  more  or  less  throughout  the  whole  of 
Germany  ;  and  in  Austria  the  flesh,  how¬ 
ever  good  it  may  appear  to  be,  is  con¬ 
demned  if  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
chest  and  intestines  are  affected. 

The  most  thoroughgoing  legislation  is 
that  enforced  by  the  Jewish  Church,  of 
which  I  have  given  abundant  details  in  my 
previous  papers,  and  have  supplied  statisti¬ 
cal  proofs  of  the  relative  infrequency  of 
tubercular  disease,  which  I  believe  to  be 
in  great  measure  dependent  upon  the  ex¬ 
treme  cate  exercised  over  the  meat  supply. 

Qualified  inspectors  rsays  the  British  Medi¬ 
al  Journal,  April  12,  ln90]  examine  all  flesh 
intended, for  hnman  food  ;  the  blood  is  som- 
pulonsly  removed,  and  a  board  sits  en  perma¬ 
nence  for  the  gnidance  and  snpervision  of  the 
inspectors.  Fully  one  fourth  of  the  carcases 
examined  are  rejected,  mostly  from  tuber- 
eulons  affections,  and  when  the  meat  is  passed 
ai  fit  for  food  a  seal  is  attached  to  each  por¬ 
tion  exposed  for  sale.  Most  of  the  Continen¬ 
tal  reg^ations  for  the  inspection  of  meat  are 
based  on  the  system  of  the  Jewish  laws, 
though  they  do  not  oome  up  to  them  in  strin¬ 
gency.  ...  It  remains  for  onr  legislators  to 
adopt,  directly  or  in  a  modified  form,  such  of 
these  laws  as  have  been  proved  to  be  of  value, 
and  to  fill  up  with  the  aid  of  the  knowledge 
and  experience  resulting  from  modem  investi¬ 
gations  those  gaps  which  are  now  known  to 
exist,  so  that  we  may  have  a  more  complete 
code  of  meat  inspection  and  control. 

And  the  Temps,  in  a  critique  of  my  ar¬ 
ticle  in  this  Review,  concludes  : 

Tons  ces  faits  sont  ^videmment  de  nature  fi 
appeler  I’attention  des  hygi^nistes  snr  les  pre¬ 
scriptions  talmndiques  en  mati^re  d'alimenta- 
tkin,  et  Ton  ne  voit  pas  ponrquoi  les  regies  de 
la  boncherie  jnive,  oonsacr^s  par  I'exp^rience 


*  Evidence  of  Dr.  A.  Hill.  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  in  Birmingham,  Glasgow  case,  p. 
282. 


de  tant  de  sidles  avant  de  I’fitre  par  le  verdict 
de  la  science  oontemperaine,  ne  deviendraient 
pas  des  r^Iements  d'ntilite  publiqne.  Nous 
avons  assnrement  dejk  fait  la  civilisation 
Israelite  pins  d'nn  emprunt  moins  profitable 
et  moins  jnstifi^. 

In  this  country  legislation  is  conspicuous 
by  its  want  of  uniformity — one  might  even 
say  by  its  absence  ;  there  is  no  eflicient 
system  of  inspection  or  control  ;  the  local 
authorities  and  medical  officers  of  health 
issue  contradictory  orders,  and  meat  con¬ 
demned  as  unfit  for  food  in  one  market  is 
freely  allowed  to  pass  into  consumption  in 
another.  In  the  Glasgow  case,  the  cattle 
in  dispute,  rejected  by  the  health  nflicers 
of  that  city,  of  Greenock,  Paisley,  and 
hidinburgh,  were  declared  perfectly  suit¬ 
able  for  food  by  those  of  Sheffield,  Hull, 
Birmingham,  and  the  Ilolborn  district  of 
London,  who  deposed  that  they  would 
unhesitatingly  have  let  them  go  into  the 
market  Again,  the  Belfast  Northern 
Whig  tells  us  that  one  day  a  magistrate 
ordered  the  destruction  of  some  tubercu¬ 
lous  meat,  and  a  few  days  later  two  other 
magistrates  refused  to  give  an  order  for 
the  destruction  of  two  carcases  clearly 
shown  to  be  similarly  affected,  alleging  as 
their  reason  a  disinclination  to  give  such  a 
decision  as  would  have  a  ruinous  effect 
upon  the  cattle  trade  of  the  country,  add¬ 
ing  that  if  tuberculosis  were  a  serious  dis¬ 
ease  like  pleuro-pneumonia,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  make  provision  for  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  the  Heshers.  On  appeal  the 
justices  of  the  peace  ordered  this  meat  to 
be  destroyed  as  unsound  and  unwhole¬ 
some. 

The  present  system  or  want  of  system  is 
radically  bad.  Farmers,  cattle-dealers,  and 
butchers  have  no  solid  ground  on  which 
to  stand.  One  day  they  may  be  fined  and 
the  next  acquitted  ;  by  one  medical  officer 
their  fault  may  be  condemned,  by  another, 
condoned  ;  and  by  one  judge  they  are  told 
the  law  says  this,  and  by  another  that  it  says 
something  very  different.  No  wonder  is  it 
then  that  the  butchers  wish  to  form  them¬ 
selves  into  a  jury  in  disputed  cases.  They 
would,  at  any  rate,  be  thoroughly  consistent 
in  their  arbitration.* 

It  is  true  that  during  the  last  twelve 
months  medical  officers  of  health  and  san¬ 
itary  inspectors  have  paid  increased  atten¬ 
tion  to  tne  subject,  and  large  numbers  of 
cattio  have  been  condemned  which  would 
previously  have  been  freely  passed  into 

*  British  Medical  Journal,  Nov.  2,  1889,  p. 
990. 
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our  food  nnpplicB.  It  is,  unfortunately, 
equally  true  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
animals  still  admitted  into  our  markets — 
a  proportion  varying  from  0*2  to  50  per 
cent.* — is  tuberculous,  and  the  flesh  is 
daily  consumed  for  food.  There  is,  be¬ 
sides,  a  growing  amount  of  evidence  to 
show  that,the  proportion  of  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  bears  a  distinct  relation  to  that  in 
man,  a  relation  standing  directly  in  the 
light  of  cause  and  (fleet.  In  1881  the 
authorities  of  Baden  issued  a  chart  apply¬ 
ing  to  flfty-two  towns  in  that  duchy,  which 
demonstrated  that  where  the  disease  is 
most  prevalent  among  cattle  it  is  also  most 
frequent  in  the  human  subject,  and  that  it 
it  especially  prevalent  in  such  towns  as  pos¬ 
sess  the  largest  number  of  low-class  butch¬ 
ers.  This  statement  was  borne  out  by 
witnesses  examined  before  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
(questions  5115,  5367  and  8791),  and  Sir 
Lyon  Playfair  has  pointed  out  that  when 
tuberculosis  increases  among  cattle,  con¬ 
sumption  in  some  form  or  other,  but 
chiefly  mesenteric  or  intestinal,  increases 
among  children.  Even  admitting  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  localized  disease  being  free 
from  mischief,  a  possibility  disproved  by 
the  evidence  which  I  have  adduced,  it  is 
clearly  impossible  to  decide  at  what  period 
the  localized  condition  becomes  general¬ 
ized,  and  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any 
one  to  determine  that  in  what  appears  to 
be  a  purely  local  affection,  the  germs  of 
the  malady  have  not  already  been  carried 
into  the  system.  The  responsibility  for 
the  assumption  that  no  harm  can  accrue 
from  the  ingestion  of  such  meat  is  certain¬ 
ly  not  to  be  taken  lightly  ,and  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  teachings  of  experimen¬ 
tal  pathology.  The  r6le  of  science  in  the 
question  has  l>een  thoroughly  played  out, 
and  its  case  proved  to  the  hilt ;  its  func¬ 
tions  have  now  lapsed,  and  it  devolves 
upon  the  Legislature  to  profit  by  its  dem- 

*  *'  Report  of  Departmental  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,”  Q.  4,263.  In  the  “  Mil- 
roy  Lectures, ’’delivered  before  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  for  1890  by  Dr.  Ransome, 
the  statement  I  made  some  years  ago,  that  an 
inspector  of  the  Metropolitan  Meat  Market 
testified  on  oath  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  flesh 
sent  there  bad  tubercular  disease  is  declared 
to  be  exaggerated.  I  can  only  repeat  that  the 
statement  was  made  by  Dr.  t'arpenter,  and  is 
to  be  found  in  the  British  Jifdical  Journal  of 
October  7,  1879  ;  probably  it  does  not  apply 
noa-,  as  the  inspection  of  cattle  has  become 
more  stringent. 


onstrations,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
may  best  protect  the  public  from  this  ever¬ 
present  scourge. 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
during  tho  past  session,  the  necessity  of 
scheduling  tuberculosis  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act  was  strongly  advocated  by  Mr. 
Knowles,  Sir.  L.  Playfair,  Dr.  Fatquhar- 
son,  and  others  ;  but  was  objected  to  on 
the  ground  infer  alia  that  it  would  create 
an  “  unpleasant  feeling”  in  the  public 
mind.  But  the  subject  has  by  this  time 
taken  so  firm  a  hold  upon  the  public  mind 
that  a  far  more  ”  unpleasant  feeling”  will 
be  created  if  no  steps  are  taken  to  insti¬ 
tute  precautionary  measures  against  the 
danger  of  infection  :  it  has  passed  the 
stage  of  examination  by  scientists  and  ex¬ 
perts,  to  whom  the  Government  has  once 
more  referred  it,  and  unexceptionable  as 
is  the  composition  of  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  has  just  been  instituted  for  its 
investigation,  its  appointment  is  to  be  dep¬ 
recated  as  necessarily  deferring  legislative 
enactments.  The  results  of  experimental 
pathology,  continuously  carried  on  since 
the  announcement  of  Koch’s  discovery, 
have  established  the  fact  beyond  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  doubt  that  there  are  very  ap¬ 
preciable  dangers  connected  with  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  meat  derived  from  cattle 
affected  with  tuberculosis,  and  though 
there  is  not  absolute  unanimity  as  to  the 
degree  of  these  dangers,  yet  it  is  amply 
sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  peril 
great  enough  to  warrant  the  immediate 
adoption  of  preventive  measures.  Such 
measures  indeed  are  called  for  in  the  in¬ 
terests  alike  of  producers  and  consumers. 
A  deputation  representing  the  meat  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  had  an  interview 
with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
on  the  21st  of  April  of  this  year,  to  state 
the  grievances  to  which  they  were  sub¬ 
jected  by  the  present  unsatir factory  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  and  to  seek  protection 
against  the  condemnation  at  the  hands  of 
local  sanitary  authorities  of  cattle  appar¬ 
ently  healthy  and  sent  into  the  market  for 
food-supply,  such  condemnation  entailing 
not  only  pecuniary  loss  but  also  the  risks 
of  a  criminal  prosecution.  And  they  ask¬ 
ed  that,  until  an  authoritative  decision 
should  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  fitness  or 
unfitness  of  such  meat,  an  appeal  might  lie 
against  tho  decision  of  the  medical  officer 
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of  health  or  aanitary  inspector  to  some 
official  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
A^icalture,  compensation  being  granted 
in  case  of  condemnation,  as  is  the  practice 
where  cattle  are  slaughtered  for  “  sched* 
uled”  diseases,  their  claims  being  specially 
enforced  because  the  home  producer  is 
unfairly  handicapped  by  the  introduction 
of  foreign  meat  loan  unlimited  extent  free 
from  any  similar  inspection. 

Practically,  indeed,  the  question  has 
now  resolved  itself  into  the  apportionment 
of  the  loss  entailed  by  the  restrictive  meas¬ 
ures  which  must  be  adopted.  The  breeder 
sells  his  beasts,  to  all  appearance  healthy, 
to  the  butcher,  who,  buying  them  at  a  fair 
price,  sends  them  to  market,  where  they 
are  condemned  as  tuberculous,  and  he  has 
to  bear  the  entire  penalty  of  their  confis¬ 
cation,  a  [penalty  which  he  naturally  thinks 
unfair.  The  adjustment  of  the  loss  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  difficult  matter,  but  it  is  one 
that  will  of  necessity  diminish  as  the  mal¬ 
ady  becomes  minimized  by  rigorous  in¬ 
spection.  The  more  restricted  the  foci  of 
infection,  the  more  quickly  will  the  disease 
be  stamped  out,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dis¬ 
covered  that  tul>erculous  cattle  cease  to 
pay,  the  supply  will  be  cut  down  to  the 
demand.  If  the  meat  that  is  now  rejected 
in  such  markets  as  enforce  a  proper  inspec¬ 
tion  finds  no  sale  in  others,  it  will  soon 
cease  to  appear  in  the  hands  of  either 
butchers  or  consumers.  Whether  com¬ 
pensation  is  to  be  awarded  out  of  the  local 
rates,  out  of  slaughter-house  dues,  or,  as 
is  the  case  in  Denmark,  out  of  a  fund 
raised  by  mutual  insurance  in  the  trade,  is 
a  matter  that  must  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  Parliament  ;  but  that  economic  meas¬ 
ures  must  yield  to  the  paramount  consid¬ 
eration  of  public  health  and  safety  is  un¬ 
doubted.  As  the  law  stands  at  present, 
the  Local  Government  Board  is  powerless 
to  interfere  with  the  manner  in  which 
each  local  authority  may  choose  to  deal 
with  suspected  meat,  and  it  follows,  there- 
fv>re,  that  flesh  is  freely  passed  as  fit  for 
human  food  in  one  borough  which  would 
be  totally  condemned  in  another.  As¬ 
suredly  this  solution,  if  the  word  applies, 
of  the  problem  is  as  unsatisfactory  and 
dangerous  to  the  consumer  as  it  is  hazard¬ 
ous,  perhaps  ruinous,  to  the  purveyor  ; 
and  unquestionably  until  Parliament 
chooses  to  arrive  at  a  final  decision,  tem¬ 
porary  legislation  should  be  enacted  by 
which  the  British  public  may  obtain  the 
minimum  of  protection  afforded  in  con¬ 


tinental  countries,  as  for  example  by  the 
abolition  of  private  abattoirs,  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  food  supply  by  qualified 
inspectors,  and  a  provision  that  meat  de¬ 
rived  from  tuberculous  cattle,  howsoever 
slightly  they  may  have  been  affected, 
should  be  marked  as  such,  and  sold  only 
in  a  special  market  and  at  a  lower  price. 
The  purchaser  would  buy  it  with  his  eyes 
open,  content  to  take  what  risk  there  may 
be,  while  those  who  prefer  paying  more 
for  meat  from  animals  entirely  free  from 
localize*!  tuberculosis  would  be  relieved 
from  any  doubts  as  to  the  absolute  relia¬ 
bility  of  what  they  buy,  a  feeling  which  no 
one,  except  the  inhabitants  of  three  or  four 
towns  in  Scotland,  is  at  present  privileged 
to  entertain. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Timet  on  the  26th  of  April,  189U, 
asks,  if  the  statement  1  made  in  this  lie- 
view  be  correct  as  to  our  markets  being 
flooded  with  tuberculous  meat,  how  it 
is,  if  it  be  so  specifically  dangerous,  that 
phthisis  does  not  increase  ?  The  question 
is  readily  answered  by  a  quotation  from 
my  paper  :*  “  it  is,  of  course,  not  as¬ 
serted  that  any  one  specific  cause  is  suffi¬ 
cient  jter  te  to  bring  about  constant  and 
invariable  biological  results  ;  all  that  I 
claim  for  that  under  consideration  is  that 
it  is  an  important  factor.”  And  as  the 
Sanitary  Record\  pertinently  inquires, 
”  Is  Mr.  Chaplin  sure  that  phthisis  is  not 
increasing  1”  lias  he  any  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  proportion  of  such  meat 
used  as  human  food  is  increasing  ?  The 
increased  attention  paid  to  sanitation,  the 
better  housing  of  tire  working  classes,  the 
improvement  in  the  material  condition  of 
the  masses  of  our  population,  and  innum¬ 
erable  other  causes,  tend  to  diminish  the 
death-rate  from  tuberculosis  as  from  other 
diseases. 

The  Timet  concludes  that  the  evidence 
1  have  adduced  is  of  a  sufficiently  grave 
character  to  attract  public  attention,  and 
that  the  question  raised  is  one  of  vital  im¬ 
portance,  and  one  that  cannot  be  lost  sight 
of  until  it  is  finally  solved.  Meantime,  let 
ns  ponder  over  the  weighty  words  of  Mr. 
llerivert  Spencer 

”  The  first  requisite  in  life  is  to  be  a  good 
animal,  and  to  be  a  nation  of  good  ani¬ 
mals  is  the  first  condition  of  national  pros¬ 
perity.” — Nineteenth  Century. 


*  The  Nineteenth  Century,  Sept.  1889,  p.  418. 
f  May  15,  1890.  ^  On  Education,  p.  146. 
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THE  STONE-THROWERS. 

BY  I8ABBLLA  FVVIB  MAYO. 

What  can  vre  nay  to  those  who  deem  it  right 
To  burl  Lore’s  very  teaching  as  a  blow 
At  lives  too  used  to  all  Love’s  patient  woe  ? 

Who  wrest  God’s  word  to  serve  their  private  spite. 

And  necretly,  like  brigands  iu  the  night. 

Steal  up  behind,  and  let  their  missiles  fly  ! 

Who,  prating  “  charity”  to  Lust  and  Lie, 

Still  judge  as  evil  aught  above  their  sight. 

Nor  pause  for  question.  May  God  pity  such  ! 

For  when  the  glory  of  His  kingdom  shines. 

How  they  will  weep  to  see  the  wrongs  they  wrought 
Unto  the  altar  of  liis  temple  brought  ! 

— Yet  may  this  thought  their  hearts  with  vomfoit  touch. 

The  stones  which  slew  the  martyrs  built  their  shrines  ! 

—  Oood  Words. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SEA  POWER  UPON  HISTORY. 

Tub  imperial  destiny  of  the  oifspring  When  these  processes  are  once  assumed  to 
of  the  little  league  of  barbarian  tribes,  have  been  divined,  immediately  there 
whose  seats  lay  scattered  among  the  mead-  arises  a  desire  to  imitate  them.  The  rec¬ 
ows  and  marshes  of  the  Eider  and  the  ord  of  current  events  shows  this  plainly, 
lower  Elire,  has  effected  not  only  history.  Never  has  maritime  and  colonizing  activity 
but  also  the  mode  of  writing  it.  A  bare  been  more  eager  than  it  is  now.  The 
recorri  of  occurrences  is  no  longer  sufti-  backward  are  hastening  to  seize  a  share  of 
cient.  History  must  do  more  than  the  “  distant  unsettled  commercial  re- 
“  merely  gratify  the  reader’s  curiosity  gions”  still  left  unappropriated.  There 
about  the  past.  It  must  modify  his  view  is  a  widespread  conviction  that  national 
of  the  present  and  his  forecast  of  the  fu-  greatness  must  depend  upon  maiilime  emi- 
ture.”*  The  annals  of  that  English  race  uence  and  colonial  extension  ;  that  to  re- 
which  has  “  conquered  and  peopled  half  main  within  the  ancient  borders  is  to  de- 
the  world”  are  to  the  historians  of  the  dine.  It  is  on  this  account  that  historical 
present  more  than  the  annals  of  Home  were  investigations  of  the  methods  by  which  we 
to  those  of  a  former  age.  The  interest  of  have  acquired  our  present  world-empire 
Homan  history  was  principally  scientifle,  *ro  so  much  more  interesting  than  the 
when  not  merely  antiquarian  ;  that  of  mere  record  of  the  stages  through  which 
English  is  in  the  highest  degree  practical  we  have  passed  on  the  way  to  it. 
and  real  to  contemporary  nations.  The  As  yet  the  investigation  has  been  very 
expansion  of  England  into  the  British  em-  insufficiently  pursued.  The  American 
pire  cannot  but  have  a  great,  even  an  aw-  author— whose  work*  it  is  proposed  to 
ful  interest  for  those  who  mav  watch  its  notice — has  set  himself  the  task  of  doing 
progress,  and  who  can  hardly  fail  to  note,  so  more  thoroughly  than  has  yet  been  at- 
at  all  events,  its  more  immediate  results,  tempted.  There  is  not,  he  says,  any 
In  truth,  there  are  abundant  signs  that  the  work  which  gives  “  an  estimate  of  the 
imagination  of  all,  of  foreigners  more  than  effect  of  sea  power  upon  the  course  of  his- 
of  ourselves,  has  been  profoundly  stirred  lory  and  the  prosperity  of  nations.”  In 
by  it,  and  that  men  are  not  satisfied  with  the  performance  of  his  task  Captain  Mahan 
only  a  narrative  of  its  development.  It  is  h»»  produced  a  very  remarkable  book.  A 

the  causes  and  the  processes  by  which  it - - 

has  been  produced  that  they  wish  to  know.  *  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History, 

‘  ^  16<50-1783.  By  Captain  A.  T.  Maban,  U.8.N. 

_  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle  A 

*  J.  R.  Seeley.  Rivington. 
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part  of  it,  no  doabt,  is  addressed 
chiefly  to  the  student  of  naval  strate^icy  ; 
but  there  are  whole  chapters,  and  many 
passages  in  others,  which  merit  the  closest 
attention  of  statesmen.  The  style  is  singu¬ 
larly  clear,  and  even  dignifled  ;  and  sen¬ 
tences  frequently  occur  which  show  that 
the  author  is  no  ordinary  inquirer.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  more  general  scope  indi¬ 
cated  by  its  title,  the  book  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  a  scicntiflc  inquiry  into  the 
causes  which  have  made  England  great. 
The  results  of  the  inquiry  are  used  didac¬ 
tically,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  author’s 
fellow-citizens. 

Though  Captain  Mahan  is  dominated  by 
the  philosophic  spirit,  and  deals  with  his 
subject  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner, 
a  warmer  motive  than  a  love  of  science 
has  led  him  to  undertake  the  investiga¬ 
tion.  If  nowhere  specifically  stated,  the 
motive  is  still  evident.  It  is  to  turn  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen  to  sea  affairs. 
The  arguments  with  which  he  supports  his 
opinion,  that  their  future  welfare  depends 
upon  the  adoption  of  what  may  be  called 
a  maritime  policy,  deserve  serious  atten¬ 
tion,  especially  as  they  happen  to  have 
lately  been  illustrated  by  the  action  of  his 
(roverninent  in  assembling  the  Pan- 
American  Conference,  in  greatly  strength¬ 
ening  the  navy,  and  in  professing  to  claim 
Behring’s  Sea  as  a  mare  clausum.  If  we 
add  to  these  the  nnauthenticated,  but  at 
the  same  time  persistent,  reports  of  in¬ 
tended  American  acquisitions  on  the  coast 
of  Ilayti,  some  of  Captain  Mahan’s  argu¬ 
ments  will  appear  highly  significant.  Ilia 
book  has  therefore  a  twofold  interest. 
It  explains  how  England  achieved  her 
present  imperial  position,  and  sketches  a 
policy  which  the  Americans  are  likely  to 
follow,  and  which,  if  they  do  follow  it, 
will  have  momentous  consequences  for  the 
world  at  large. 

The  author’s  arguments  may  be  stated, 
pretty  nearly  in  his  own  words,  in  the 
terms  which  follow.  With  some  remark¬ 
able  exceptions  the  waste  places  of  the 
world  have  been  rapidly  filled,  and  a  nom¬ 
inal  political  possession  now  generally  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  most  forsaken  regions.  As  the 
openings  to  immigration  and  enter])rise 
offered  bv  America  and  Australia  diminish, 
a  demand  must  arise  for  a  more  settled 
government  in  the  disordered  States  of 
central  and  tropical  South  America.  Rea¬ 
sonable  stability  of  institutions  is  neces¬ 


sary  to  commercial  intercourse  with  them, 
and  to  the  peaceful  development  of  their 
resources  by  “  the  citizens  of  more  stable 
Governments.”  There  is  no  hope  that 
this  demand  for  political  stability  ”  can 
be  fulfilled  from  existing  native  materials.  ” 
When  it  arises,  “  no  theoretical  positions, 
like  the  Monroe  doctrine,  will  prevent  in¬ 
terested  nations  from  attempting  to  remedy 
the  evil”  by  political  and  presumably 
forcible  interference  ;  and  “  that  nation 
will  have  the  strongest  arguments  which 
has  the  strongest  organized  force.” 

Thus  a  collision,  which  ‘‘  can  scarcely 
fail  to  result  in  war,”  may  be  anticipated  ; 
and  the  date  of  its  advent  will  be  precipi¬ 
tated  by  the  completion  of  a  canal  through 
the  Central  American  isthmus.  The  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  work  may  be  expected  to 
modify  commercial  routes  j  and  the  well- 
known  strategic  conditions  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  will  be  reproduced  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  The  importance  of  the  new  channel 
to  the  United  States  will  not  l>e  measured 
only  by  the  improvement  in  communica¬ 
tions  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sea¬ 
boards.  The  geographical  position  of  the 
great  Republic  ought  to  give  it  no  small 
advantage  when  the  time  comes  for  de¬ 
termining  what  people  shall  exert  a  para- 
monnt  influence  over  the  Central  and  South 
American  States.  If  between  the  intrusive 
nations  there  is  anything  like  an  equilib¬ 
rium  of  power,  we  shall  have  ”  the  fa¬ 
miliar  and  notorious  example  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  empire,  kept  erect  by  the  forces  press¬ 
ing  upon  it  from  opposing  sides,”  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  western  hemisphere.  In  that 
hemisphere  the  position  of  the  United 
States  will,  or  should  be  brought  to,  re¬ 
semble  that  of  England  in  the  other. 

The  decline  of  American  maritime  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise,  indeed  the  almost  total 
disappearance  of  the  American  flag  from 
waters  remote  from  home,  have  usually  l>een 
ascribed  to  the  depredations  of  Confeder¬ 
ate  cruisers  during  the  civil  war,  and  to 
vicious  legislation  since.  Captain  Mahan 
incidentally  shows  that  there  is  a  much 
more  sufficient  explanation.  It  is  simply 
that  maritime  undertakings  were  found  to 
be  less  remunerative  than  developing  the 
internal  resources  of  the  country.  Capi¬ 
tal  has  for  years  past  found  its  best  invest¬ 
ments,  and  labor  its  largest  opportunities, 
in  the  interior  of  the  Republic.  The  fill¬ 
ing  up  process,  already  mentioned,  will 
soon  bring  round  a  day  when  shipping  will 
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again  pay  ;  and  the  Americana  will  revert 
tu  the  ideaa  and  the  practice  of  a  paat 
generation,  and  place  their  foremoat  inter* 
eat  in  the  development  of  their  marine. 
It  ia  thia  which  makea  a  atody  of  the  atra* 
tegic  aapecta  of  the  Mediterranean  of  such 
value  to  those  who  may  be  hereafter  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The 
author  forcibly  contends  that  the  naval 
history  of  the  paat  ia  still  full  of  valuable 
lessons,  particularly  in  the  field  of  strat¬ 
egy  ;  but  also,  and  though  in  a  leas,  still 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  in  that  of 
tactics.  Ilia  method  of  supporting  his 
contention  justifies  the  historical  form  in 
which  he  has  cast  hia  essay. 

lie  urges  that — if  the  Americans  are  to 
assume  the  status  which  they  desire  to 
hold  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic — 
they  must  set  about  re-establishing  their 
maritime  institutions  on  a  proper  scale. 
They  must,  as  the  author  puts  it,  **  build 
again  their  sea  power.”  Of  this  the 
foundations  can  only  be  securely  laid  in  a 
large  commerce  under  the  national  flag. 
If  legislative  hindrances  are  removed,  a 
hint  which  Captain  Mahan’s  protectionist 
fellow-citizens  will  probably  not  fail  to  ob¬ 
serve,  and  more  remunerative  fields  of  en¬ 
terprise  exhausted,  the  sea  power  will  not 
long  delay  its  appearance.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  at  this  moment  to  int^uirc  whether  the 
captain  represents  any  considerable  share 
of  the  public  opinion  of  his  country  in  his 
views  on  points  outside  ‘‘  protection.” 
The  swing  of  the  political  pendulum  at  the 
last  presidential  election  brought  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  back  into  power.  The 
”  platform”  of  the  Chicago  Republican 
Convention  of  June  1888 — at  which  Mr. 
Harrison  was  selected  as  the  candidate  of 
the  party  for  the  presidency — contained 
passages  which  may  aid  us  in  the  inquiry. 
The  Democratic  administration,  which  it 
was  hoped  to  oust  from  place,  was  accused 
of  inefficiency  and  cowardice  in  its  con¬ 
duct  of  foreign  affairs  : — 

"  Having  withdrawn  from  the  Senate  all 
landing  treaties  effected  by  Kepnblican  ad¬ 
ministrations  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bur¬ 
dens  and  restrictions  on  our  commerce  [‘for¬ 
eign  burdens  and  reatric'iont  on  American  com¬ 
merce'  is  good],  and  for  its  extension  into 
better  markets,  it  has  neither  effected  nor  pro¬ 
posed  any  others  instead.  Professing  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  it  has  seen  with 
idle  complacency  the  extension  of  foreign 
influence  in  Central  America,  and  of  foreign 
trade  everywhere  among  our  neighbors.  It 
has  refused  to  charter,  sanction,  or  encourage 


any  American  organization  for  constructing 
the  Nicaragua  Canal,  a  work  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  doc¬ 
trine  and  of  onr  national  influence  in  Central 
and  South  America,  and  necessary  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  trade  with  our  Pacific  territory, 
with  South  America,  and  with  the  islands  and 
further  coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.” 

These  expressions  become  doubly  sig¬ 
nificant  when  it  is  known  that  their  author¬ 
ship  is  attributed  to  the  present  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Blaine — the  Mr.  Blaine  of 
the  Pan-American  Congress,  of  the  Beh¬ 
ring’s  mare  clausum  doctrine,  of  the  policy 
of  largely  increasing  the  navy.  In  fact, 
the  ‘‘  planks”  of  the  Chicago  platform,  the 
policy  of  the  Washington  Cabinet,  and 
the  views  put  forward  by  Captain  Mahan, 
appear  to  have  a  very  close  interdepen¬ 
dence,  which  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice 
because  political  action  corresponds  to 
party  sentiment  and  is  supported  by  scien¬ 
tific  argument.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  by  any 
means  without  deliberate  reason  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Mahan  prefers  to  call  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  name  of 
a  foreign  State  is  at  least  unrecognized  in 
the  lattei  appellation.  The  analogy  be¬ 
tween  this  sheet  of  water  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean — on  which  the  author  is  fond  of 
expatiating,  it  must  be  owned  most  in¬ 
structively  and  with  great  argumentative 
skill — has  an  interest  more  immediate 
than  that  merely  connected  with  an  histori¬ 
cal  investigation.  lie  maintains  that  to 
provide  resting  places  for  its  ships  will  be 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Government  ; 
and  that  it  ”  will  have  to  obtain  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  stations  fit  for  contingent 
or  secondary  operations.”  That  efforts 
have  already  been  made  to  obtain  stations 
of  the  kind  has  been  repeatedly  reported 
in  the  newspapers.  It  will  have  been  seen 
from  the  foregoing  that  Captain  .Mahan 
outlines  apolicy  of  vast  importance,  which 
had  been  hinted  at  by  the  managers  of  the 
party  now  in  office,  and  of  the  practical 
acceptance  of  which  by  the  United  States 
Cabinet  there  are  some  convincing  signs. 

It  is  the  great  merit  of  the  book  that 
the  advocacy  of  this  far-reaching  policy  is 
based  upon  apposite  and  clearly  diawn  his¬ 
torical  parallels.  When  inteinal  develop¬ 
ment  had  been  virtually  completed,  what 
was  it  that  led  to  external  expansion  f 
The  author  answers— The  possession  of 
sea  power.  It  is.  of  course,  by  illustra¬ 
tions  from  the  history  of  ”  that  English 
nation  which  more  than  any  other  has 
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owed  its  pjeatness  to  the  sea”  that  this 
reply  is  chiefly  confirmed.  But  he  draws 
also  from  other  sources.  In  the  introduc¬ 
tory  chapter  there  is  an  instructive  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  causes  which  gave  the  victory 
to  Rome  in  her  struggle  with  Carthage. 
At  that  period  “  sea  power  had  a  strategic 
bearing  and  weight  which  has  received 
scant  recognition.”  For  some  reason  or 
other  the  “  essentially  non-maritime  State 
had  established  over  its  seafaring  (Cartha¬ 
ginian)  rival  a  naval  supremacy”  which 
was  hardly  disputed  in  the  Second  Punic 
War.  It  did  not  exclude  maritime  raids 
large  and  small  ;  for  control  of  the  sea,  as 
we  found  in  the  days  of  our  predominance 
when  at  war  with  Napoleon,  ‘‘does  not 
imply  that  an  enemy’s  single  ships  or  small 
squadrons  cannot  steal  out  of  port,  cannot 
cross  more  or  less  frequented  tracts  of 
ocean,  make  harassing  descents  upon  un- 
rotected  points  of  a  long  coast-line,  enter 
lockaded  harbors.”  Though  the  Homan 
control  of  the  western  basin  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  could  prevent  none  of  these,  yet 
it  did  forbid  the  sustained  and  secure  com¬ 
munications  which  were  vital  to  Hannibal  ; 
and  by  this  prohibition  caused  his  defeat 
and  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  country  which 
he  served. 

Nature  and  all  its  previous  history  un¬ 
mistakably  declared  thift  Carthage  was  to 
flourish  only  as  a  maritime,  commercial, 
and  colonizing  State.  By  following  up 
the  law  of  its  Ireing,  it  for  a  moment  seized 
the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean  world. 
Why  it  lost  it,  and  why  swiftly  on  the  loss 
destruction  followed,  may  be  briefly  ex¬ 
plained.  It  neglected  its  sea  power,  and 
allowed  a  parvftiu  rival  to  surpass  it  in  the 
element  to  which  it  owed  all  its  own  great¬ 
ness.  The  clearness  with  which  Captain 
Mahap  puts  this  before  his  readers,  is  a 
striking  proof  of  his  command  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  But  he  suggests  another  instance  of 
the  deleterious  effect  of  inattention  to  a 
country's  maritime  interests.  This  in¬ 
stance,  if  illumined  by  a  less  lurid  light 
than  that  which  blazed  in  the  fall  of 
Carthage,  is  more  familiar  to  us,  and  his¬ 
torically  much  less  remote.  “  France,  ad¬ 
mirably  situated  for  the  possession  of  sea 
power,  received  a  definite  policy  for  the 
guidance  of  her  Government  from  two 
great  rulers,  Henry  I\’.  and  Richelieu.” 
Thu  lead  thus  given  was  followed  by  Col¬ 
bert  ;  and  at  one  period  of  the  sevenUenth 
century  the  sceptre  of  the  sea  seemed  like¬ 


ly  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  France.  For¬ 
tunately  for  England,  Louis  XIV.  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  a  policy  of  his  own.  He 
nourished  a  persistent  hostility  to  the 
Dutch,  who  might  have  served  him  as 
marit'ine  allies,  and  have  been  to  England 
dangerous  foes.  He  helped  us  to  break 
the  naval  power  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
drove  what  remained  of  it  over  to  our 
side.  More  than  this  :  he  neglected  the 
maritime  institutions  of  his  own  country, 
and  turned  ”  from  the  sea  to  projects  of 
continental  extension.”  From  that  mo¬ 
ment  it  was  decreed  that  maritime  suprem¬ 
acy  should  never  belong  to  France.  The 
“  false  policy  of  continental  extension” 
had  become  inveterate  in  French  rulers. 
Though  Canada,  Louisiana,  and  Huyti 
showed  what  the  nation  was  capable  of  in 
the  field  of  colonization,  in  naval  policy 
the  Regent  Orleans  trod  in  the  steps  of  the 
Grand  Monarque.  The  results  were  ex- 
perienced  in  the  subsequent  Seven  Years’ 
VV'ar,  which  virtually  reduced  the  king¬ 
dom  to  its  European  limits.  It  would  be 
hoping  against  hope  to  expect  the  theorists 
and  inditersof  unpractical  academic  essays 
among  ourselves — whose  historical  studies 
are  limited  to  the  period  that  began  with 
Sadowa-Koniggratz,  and  ended  with  the 
peace  of  Frankfurt — it  would  be  hoping 
against  hope  to  expect  such  persons  to 
learn  the  lesson  offered  by  the  naval  his¬ 
tory  of  th  ir  own  country.  Of  that  his¬ 
tory  they  are  completely  ignorant.  I’er- 
sistent  exaltation  of  the  military  institutions 
of  an  inexperienced  and  uninaritimc  em¬ 
pire  has  left  them  no  time  to  study  it. 
The  perusal  of  one  or  two  of  Captain  Ma¬ 
han’s  chapters  might  save  them  from  the 
absurdity  of  attempting  to  force  upon 
their  fellow-countrymen  an  imitation  of 
German  arrangements  as  to  which  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  they  would  be  either 
suitable  or  possible  to  a  long-established 
maritime  and  colonizing  State. 

At  a  not  very  remote  period  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  State,  there  occurred  a  series 
of  events,  the  results  of  which  conclu¬ 
sively  established  the  impolicy  of  neglecting 
natronal  conditions  and  natural  character¬ 
istics.  In  the  interval  between  the  Seven 
Years’  War  and  the  American  War  of  In¬ 
dependence,  the  naval  power  of  England 
had  been  permitted  to  relatively  decline. 
‘‘  Notwithstanding,”  says  Captain  Ma¬ 
han,  ‘‘  the  notorious  probability  of  France 
and  Spain  joining  in  the  war,  the  English 
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navy  waa  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the 
allies”  in  the  American  war.  In  the 
precedinj{  contest,  single-handed,  she  bad 
conquered  France  aided  by  powerful  allies. 
‘‘  Yes,”  exclaims  our  author,  “  but  by 
the  superiority  of  her  Government  using 
the  tremendous  weapon  of  her  sea  power.  ” 
In  1778-^79  she  bad  to  stand  on  the  de¬ 
fensive,  and  not  only  was  her  most  formid¬ 
able  weapon  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state  of 
inefticiency,  her  dispositions  also  were 
faulty.  ‘‘The  American  War  of  Inde- 

f>cndence  involved  a  departure  from  Eng- 
and’s  traditional  and  true  policy,  by  com¬ 
mitting  her  to  a  distant  land  war,  while 
powerful  enemies  were  waiting  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  attack  her  at  sea.”  It  is  ex¬ 
actly  this  that  the  imperfectly  instructed 
Germanizing  theorists  of  the  day  wish  to 
repeat — to  commit  this  country  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  land  war,  in  a  contest  during  which 
we  should  be  open  to  attack  by  powerful 
naval  enemies.  It  is  not  the  least  convinc¬ 
ing  evidence  of  the  intellectual  eminence 
of  Washington  that  he  clearly  perceived 
the  true  strategic  nature  of  the  War 
of  Independence.  ‘‘  Whatever  efforts  are 
made  by  the  land  armies,”  he  asserted, 
‘‘  the  navy  must  have  the  casting-vote  in 
the  present  contest.”  He  formally  placed 
upon  record  his  conviction  that  upon  naval 
su|»eriority  every  ho|)e  of  success  must 
ultimately  depend.  The  English  Minis¬ 
ters,  as  completely  regardless  of  the  true 
source  of  their  country’s  power  as  any 
contenrporary  Anglo-Indian  official  in  his 
ignorance  of  the  conditions  on  which  our 
island  realm  won  India,  and  has  retained 
it,  had  committed  England  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  a  distant  land  war.  The  results 
of  this  policy  have  lost  none  of  their  in¬ 
struction,  and  should  l>e  borne  in  mind  by 
certain  modern  {(rofessors  of  imperial  de¬ 
fence.  One  army  after  another  surren¬ 
dered  ;  and  though  our  fleet  never  suffered 
any  great  defeat,  but  won  more  than  one 
brilliant,  if  usually  barren  victory,  ‘‘  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  French  and  Span¬ 
ish  fleets  undoubtedly  bore  down  Eng¬ 
land’s  strength,  and  robbed  her  of  her 
colonies.” 

The  present  commercial  and  economic 
position  of  England  is  often  assumed  to  bo 
especially  unfavorable  to  her  in  case  she 
were  engaged  in  a  war  even  with  an  an¬ 
tagonist  greatly  her  inferior  in  naval 
strength.  ‘‘  More  than  any  other  her 
wealth  has  been  intrusted  to  the  sea  in  war 


as  in  peace.”  Captain  Mahan  perceives 
that,  as  the  United  Kingdom  now  depends 
largely  upon  external  sources  of  food-sup¬ 
ply,  France — owing  to  the  geographical 
situation  of  her  ports,  and  especially  of 
the  comparatively  recently  created  Cher¬ 
bourg — would  perhaps  be  able  to  do  her 
trade  more  mischief  than  in  former  wars. 
But  at  the  same  time,  he  pointed  out  that 
there  are  compensating  circumstances. 
The  enormous  extension  of  railway  com¬ 
munication  will  render  the  northern  ports 
available  as  points  of  importation  ;  and 
many  of  the  routes  running  to  them  will 
not  be  very  seriously  threatened  by  cruis¬ 
ers  using  Brest  or  Cherbourg  as  bases. 
Cruisers  needing  incessant  renewals  of  coal- 
supply,  as  those  of  modern  times  do,  can¬ 
not  operate  very  far  from  their  supplying 
base.  The  whole  question  of  assailing 
maritime  trade  in  war  is  of  special  impor¬ 
tance  and  interest  to  Englishmen  ;  and  it 
has  never  been  so  thoroughly  and  so  scien¬ 
tifically  investigated  as  by  Captain  Mahan 
in  the  book  under  notice. 

Attacks  directed  against  peaceful  and 
usually  defenceless  merchant  vessels  con¬ 
stitute  a  ‘‘  form  of  warfare  which  has  late¬ 
ly  received  the  name  of  commerce-destroy¬ 
ing,  which  the  French  call  tfuerre  de 
course."  That  a  country  will  be  harassed 
and  distressed  by  serious  interference  with 
its  commerce  will  be  conceded  by  all. 
Captain  Mahan,  however,  will  not  give  it 
a  place  among  the  principal  o{>erations  of 
naval  warfare.  ‘‘  It  is,”  he  says, 
‘‘  doubtless  a  most  important  secondary 
operation  ;  and  is  not  likely  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  till  war  itself  shall  cease.  ”  But  his¬ 
torical  evidence  shows  that  a  purely  com¬ 
merce-destroying  or  ‘‘  cruising”  warfare 
is  inconclusive  and  worrying,  but  nothing 
more.  ‘‘  Regarded  as  a  primary  and 
fundamental  measure,  sufficient  in  itself  to 
crush  an  enemy,  it  is  probably  a  delusion.” 
In  1667,  Charles  11  ,  sa3s  Campbell, 
‘‘  took  a  fatal  resolution  of  laying  up  his 
great  ships,  and  keeping  only  a  few  frig¬ 
ates  on  the  cruise.”  Before  the  year  was 
half  over  the  Dutch  fleet  was  in  the  Med¬ 
way,  having  caused  more  alarm  and  dam¬ 
age  than  all  Charles’s  frigates  ‘‘  on  the 
cruise”  had  caused  to  the  enemy.  ‘‘  It 
was  not  the  policy  of  1667,  but  Crom¬ 
well’s  powerful  fleets  of  ships  of  the  lino 
in  1652,  that  shut  the  Dutch  merchant¬ 
men- in  their  ports,  and  made  the  grass  to 
grow  in  the  streets  of  Amsterdam.” 
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Ix>ui8  XIV.  was  driven  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  Charles  II.  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession.  Though  the  commerce  of 
England  undoubtedly  suffered  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  \et  on  the  whole,  so  far  from  being 
destroyed,  it  increased.  In  the  preceding 
war,  when  France  sent  great  fleets  to  sea, 
“  our  traffic  suffered  excessively  ;  our  mer¬ 
chants  many  of  them  were  ruined.”  In 
the  Seven  Years*  War,  as  long  as  the 
^ rench  fleets  could  keep  the  sea,  the  dam¬ 
age  done  by  privateers  to  English  com¬ 
merce  was  enormous.  But  the  victories  of 
Hawke  and  Boscawen  drove  the  French 
line-of-battie  fleets  from  the  ocean.  The 
commerce  of  France  was  nearly  destroyed  ; 
but  the  trade  of  England  increased  yearly, 
”  and  such  a  scene  of  national  prosperity, 
while  waging  a  long,  bloody,  and  costly 
war,  was  never  before  shown  by  any  peo- 
)le  in  the  world.**  The  story  was  exact- 
y  repeated  in  our  great  conflict  with  Revo¬ 
lutionary  France,  during  the  latter  part  of 
which  it  is  well  known  that  our  maritime 
trade  increased  enormously.  The  truth 
revealed  to  those  who  inquire  of  naval  his¬ 
tory,  and  who  do  not  form  arbitrary  or 
highly  imaginative  conclusions,  is,  that 
commerce-destroying  as  an  important  op¬ 
eration  of  war  must  be  supported  by  fleets. 
It  was  because  our  fleet  was  occupied  in 
confronting  those  of  France  and  Spain, 
which  thus  virtually  supported  the  cruis¬ 
ers  of  the  insurgent  American  colonies, 
that  our  commerce  suffered  at  all  their 
hands  during  the  War  of  Independence. 
But  even  then  the  losses  of  the  Americana 
were  heavier  than  our  own,  and  propor¬ 
tionately  much  harder  to  bear.  So,  too, 
in  the  war  of  1812,  the  British  fleet  had 
still  to  blockade  the  ports  of  the  French 
empire,  the  ships  in  which  thus  afforded 
an  effective,  if  unintentional,  support  to 
the  American  cruisers.  Here  again  the 
mischief  done  to  our  extensive  commerce 
was  absolutely  less,  and  relatively  enor¬ 
mously  less,  than  that  which  our  cruisers 
did  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
The  result  of  the  cruises  of  the  Aalabama 
and  Sumter  in  the  Civil  War  was  due  to 
causes  similar  jn  effect  if  not  in  appear¬ 
ance.  The  Confederates,  it  is  true,  had 
no  fleets  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Federal  navy.  But,  as  a  fact,  neatly  the 
whole  Federal  force  was  occupied  as  much 
NS  it  could  have  been  by  any  fleet  in  block¬ 
ading  the  coasts  of  the  Southern  States  ; 
so  that  the  seas  were  traversed  almost  at 


will  by  Semmes  and  his  companion*. 
Nevertheless,  all  the  mischief  that  they 
wrought  no  more  saved  the  Confederacy 
from  falling  than  the  capture  of  English 
merchantmen  by  the  thousand  saved 
Canada  to  F' ranee,  or  prevented  England 
from  seising  Havannah  in  one  hemisphere 
and  Manila  in  the  other.  The  truth  is 
that,  though  attacks  on  our  commerce  may 
do  us  immense  injury,  they  can  be  frus¬ 
trated  by  suitable  measures,  which  can 
only  be  carried  out  with  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  ships  of  war. 

Probably  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  appeals  to  naval  history  are  likely  to 
disclose  information  of  great  practical  im¬ 
portance  to  ourselves.  In  no  country  with 
considerable  maritime  interests  has  this 
class  of  history  been  more  neglected  than 
in  England.  Captain  Mahan  cites  Eng¬ 
lish,  not  foreign  writers,  when  giving  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  tendency  to  slight  the  bearing 
of  maritime  power  upon  events.  This 
tendency  was  less  marked  among  us  form¬ 
erly  than  it  is  now.  To  judge  from  liter¬ 
ature  alone,  there  were  probably  more 
English  books  published  on  naval  subjects 
ill  the  sixty  years  of  George  III.’s  reign, 
than  in  the  seventy  that  have  elapsed  since 
its  close.  This  might  be  explained  by 
the  non  occurrence  of  naval  wars  in  the 
latter  period,  were  it  not  that  it  has  been 
just  the  other  way  in  foreign  countries. 
In  the  great  Continental  Slates  an  amount 
of  attention  is  paid  to  maritime  affairs, 
which  makes  the  relative  apathy  of  seafar¬ 
ing  England  all  the  more  astonishing. 
The  great  daily  journals  of  Paris — the 
‘‘  Debats”  and  the  “  Temps,”  to  count 
no  others — devote  more  space  to  naval 
matters  than  the  whole  daily  press  of  Lon¬ 
don.  In  France  and  in  Italy  eminent  rep¬ 
resentatives  take  an  active  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  naval  subjects,  with  which  none 
but  the  incumbent  of,  or  pretender  to,  a 
seat  at  the  Admiralty  and  a  few  retired 
officers  concern  themselves  in  the  British 
Parliament. 

If  this  merely  affected  the  amour  proprt 
of  the  naval  serv  ice,  and  tended  to  leave  a 
few  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  unre¬ 
dressed,  it  would  not  be  worth  alluding 
to.  But  it  has  much  more  serious  results. 
AVhile  our  already  vast  maritime  and  trans¬ 
marine  interests  are  being  daily  and  large¬ 
ly  developed,  concomitant  measures  to 
provide  for  their  security  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  insufticienlly  considered  by  the  pub- 
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lie  'generally.  While  we  make  an  annual 
parade  of  the  increasing  statistics  of  our 
ocean  trade,  and  listen  to  vague  adtuissions 
that  nur  naval  strength  ought  to  equal  that 
of  any  two  Powers,  it  is  startling  to  find 
that  it  was  a  French  Deputy  who,  in  the 
current  session  of  the  Chamber,  formally 
announced  that  during  the  last  twenty 
years  France  and  Kussia  had  devoted  to 
their  navies  about  fifty  millions  sterling 
more  than  England  had  to  hers.  Finan¬ 
cial  arrangements  are,  after  all,  but  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  inward  senti¬ 
ment  That  which  it  really  cares  to  pcs- 
sess  a  free  and  wealthy  people  will  reso¬ 
lutely  set  itself  to  obtain.  The  almost  pas¬ 
sionate  energy  with  which  a  nation  of  isl¬ 
anders,  endowed  by  their  sea  power  alone 
with  a  great  empire  in  the  East,  occupied 
themselves  in  strengthening  one  only  of 
the  frontiers — and  that  an  inland  frontier 
— of  India,  has  no  counterpart  in  its  mari¬ 
time  policy. 

The  fact  is,  that  wo  have  permitted  our¬ 
selves  to  be  led  by  theorists  dazzled  by  the 
glamor  of  a  few  German  victories — great 
indeed,  but  over  forces  remarkable  for  the 
vices  of  their  organization  and  discipline, 
and  their  backward  state  of  preparation. 
Hence  indiscriminate  approbation  and  pro¬ 
posed  indiscriminate  adoption  of  German 
institutions.  That  the  countrymen  of 
Drake,  of  Blake,  of  Hawke,  of  Nelson  ; 
that  the  sons  of  the  men  who  added 
Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia,  New 
i^aland,  and‘a  host  of  other  territories  to 


the  British  dominions — could  have  toler¬ 
ated  advice  to  mimic  the  ways  of  the  un- 
nautical  drill-sergeants  at  Berlin,  is  a  grave 
symptom  of  changed  ideas  as  to  the  real 
foundation  of  British  greatness.  It  is  the 
fashion  of  the  mimic  to  copy,  not  what  is 
best,  but  what  is  least  worthy  of  imitation. 
W'e  might  have  imitated  German  thorough¬ 
ness,  German  industry,  German  frugality, 
German  endurance  of  small  emolument. 
To  imitate  these  things  none  advised.  Thu 
pattern  of  an  ugly  head-dress  was  held  to 
be  belter  worth  copying  than  the  labori¬ 
ous  devotion  of  its  wearers  to  unexciting 
but  necessary  duty.  The  height  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  skill  has  been  declared  to  li^ 
in  the  adoption  of  some  foreign  otficial 
designation.  Because  a  corps  of  patient, 
if  rather  pedantic,  officers  work — in  per¬ 
fect  accord  with  the  somewhat  drill-ridden 
institutions  of  their  country — in  a  certain 
building  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  mari¬ 
time  England  must  foist  some  more  or 
less  incomplete  copy  of  their  chief  upon 
her  army  and  navy  !  Study  of  the  book 
which  Captain  Mahan  has  produced  may 
save  us  from  persistence  in  such  folly. 
Naval  officers,  students  of  their  profession, 
will  find  instruction  on  nearly  every  page  ; 
while  those  who  cannot  and  need  hardly 
be  called  upon  to  understand  the  diagram 
of  a  sea-fight,  or  any  distinctly  technical 
details,  may  learn  from  it  how  their  coun¬ 
try  achieved  her  present  position  among 
the  nations,  and  how  that  position  may  be 
maintained. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


SIMPLICITY  AND  COMPLEXITY  OF  CHAR.\CTER. 


Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  in  an  extremely 
happy  and  disci  iminating  paper  on  the  ap¬ 
parent  paradoxes  of  Cardinal  Newman’s 
character  in  the  October  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  ventures  the  opinion  that  Newman’s 
was  a  very  “  complex”  nature.  When 
we  come  to  weigh  the  word,  however, 
which  as  applied  to  any  material  thing, 
means  much  folded,  abundant  in  different 
strata,  as  distinguished  from  “  simplex,” 
which  asserts  that  there  is  but  a  single 
fold,  that  the  essential  part  of  it  is  all  in 
one  plane,  we  at  once  begin  to  have  our 
doubts  whether  it  properly  conveys  what 


*  See  “  Some  Aspects  of  Newman’s  Char, 
acter,"  in  November  Eolkctic. 

New  Brbies. — Yol.  LU.,  No.  6. 


Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  really  intends  to  con¬ 
vey.  He  dwells  very  subtly  and  justly  on 
the  apparent  paradoxes  in  Newman,  his 
mystical  convictions  and  his  wonderfully 
fine  and  discriminating  sensuous  impres¬ 
sions,  his  belief  that  the  physical  universe 
wasunore  or  less  a  mask  for  unseen  agen¬ 
cies,  and  his  singularly  penetrating  insight 
into  the  most  expressive  features  of  that 
mask,  his  rapture  ,in  musing  on  angelic 
ministrations,  and  his  skill  in  choosing  the 
wines  fur  his  Oxford  College  or  in  ma.ster- 
iiig  the  connections  of  a  cross-country  rail¬ 
way  route,  his  love  of  solitude  and  his  ten¬ 
derness  to  friends,  his  powers  as  a  contro¬ 
versialist  and  his  contempt  for  formal  con¬ 
troversy,  his  meditative  passion  and  his 
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enjoyment  of  MUs  Austen’s  fine  humor 
and  vivid  chit  chat.  Nothing;  couhl  be 
better  brought  out  than  Mr.  ^Vilfrid 
Wald’s  sense  of  the  apparent  paradoxes 
in  Newman’s  nature  ;  but,  after  all,  when 
we  come  back  to  the  question  whether 
the  word  “  complex”  describes  Newman’s 
nature  accurately,  wo  are  more  and  moie 
in  doubt,  and  are  dispos*  d  to  say  that,  in 
some  respects  at  least,  it  would  l>e  truer  to 
speak  of  the  unusual  simplicity  of  his  na¬ 
ture  than  of  its  unusual  coniplexity. 
What  do  we  usually  mean  by  a  morally 
complex  nature  f  We  suppose,  a  nature 
which  seems  to  love  one  tiling,  but  which 
only  disguises  under  that  seeming  the 
deeper  love  of  something  very  different — 
for  example,  an  ambitious  nature,  which 
becomes  apparently  lowly,  pleading,  ear¬ 
nest,  fiattering,  in  order  to  achieve  some 
master-purpose  ;  or  an  intriguing  nature, 
which  tiecomes  apparently  open,  cordial, 
playful,  frank,  in  order  the  better  to  dis¬ 
guise  its  diplomatic  object.  In  this  sense, 
certainly  Newman’s  nature  was  not  unusual 
in  its  complexity,  but  rather  unusual  in 
its  simplicity.  He  had  no  double  ends  in 
view  ;  he  felt  what  he  piofessi>d,  and  pro¬ 
fessed  what  he  felt.  He  did  love  to  bathe 
himself  in  solitude.  He  did  heartily  en¬ 
joy  all  the  give  and  take,  all  the  humor 
and  the  tenderness  of  true  friendship. 
He  was  a  religious  man  in  his  very  es¬ 
sence  ;  and  he  was  as  truly  a  man  of  the 
world  as  any  one  can  l>e  a  man  of  the  world 
by  the  aid  of  imagination  and  keen  per¬ 
ceptions  alone.  He  did  delight  to  put  his 
finger  on  the  real  turning-point  l»etween 
different  lines  of  religious  belief  ;  and  he 
did  despise  mere  controversy  undertaken 
for  the  sake  of  logical  triumphs.  His 
heart  was  in  theology  so  far  as  it  repre¬ 
sented  to  him  the  teaching  of  God  about 
God  and  man.  He  cared  nothing  for 
theology  as  a  mere  display  of  formal  and 
abstruse  learning.  His  mind  was  a  simple 
mind  in  the  singleness  and  sincerity  of  its 
interests,  and  complex  only  in  that  sense 
in  which  a  repeater  is  more  complex  than 
an  ordinary  watch,  or  a  human  eye  than 
an  insect’s  eve —  t.e.,.in  the  sense  of  con¬ 
taining  finer  and  more  elaborate  provisions 
for  effective  work.  Indeed,  it  was  the  re- 
markable  combination  of  a  singleness  of 
purpose  almost  unique,  with  an  elaboration 
of  intellectual  and  moral  insight  quite 
unique  which  made  Newman  what  he  was. 
If  one  means  by  a  complex  nature  a  nature 


not  easily  read  off  by  a  casual  observer,  no 
doubt  Newman’s  nature  was  complex  ;  but 
that  is  hardly  the  sense  in  which  a  com¬ 
plex  nature,  as  ordinarily  understood,  is 
opposed  to  a  simple  nature,  fur  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  implied  that  there  is  something  in 
it  artificial,  non-natural,  delilrerately  eva¬ 
sive  and  baffling.  The  only  trait  in  New¬ 
man’s  character  which  we  can  recall  that 
looks  a  little  like  moral  complexity  was 
his  habit  of  ignoring  the  direct  questron 
]iut  to  him,  and  replying  to  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  state  of  mind  of  the  ques¬ 
tioner.  Thus,  when  he  was  asked  ques¬ 
tions  that  he  thought  idle  questions,  he 
would  not  reply  directly  at  all,  but  evaded 
them,  and  intended  to  evade  them  ;  and 
as  it  sometimes  happened  that  they  were 
not  idle  questions  when  he  thought  them 
so,  the  upshot  of  the  answer  was  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Again,  in  replying  to  genuine 
questions,  which  he  knew  to  be  genuine, 
he  would  ignore  the  question  as  it  was 
actually  put,  and  reply  to  the  one  which 
he  thought  might  to  have  l>een  put  ;  and 
as  his  own  mind  was  far  subtler  and  less 
commonplace  than  that  of  most  of  those 
who  carried  their  difiiculties  to  him,  the 
result  was  often  perplexing  to  the  ques¬ 
tioner,  and  looked  like  a  game  at  what  is 
called  ‘‘  cross-questions  and  contrary  an¬ 
swers.”  There  is  a  story  of  his  having 
been  asked  whether  he  had  read  a  certain 
very  popular  essay,  and  what  he  thought 
of  it,  on  which  he  replied  that  he  had  read 
it  and  thought  it  extraordinarily  clever  ; 
whereupon  he  was  pressed  as  to  what  was 
its  teal  drift.  Newman  replied  :  “  Oh  ! 
if  you  ask  me  as  to  its  drift,  it  was  Fol- 
de-rol-de-rol,  ortoordi  to  that  effect."  Of 
course  the  whole  wit  there  consisted  in  first 
cordially  praising  the  ad  captandum  clev¬ 
erness  which  had  made  the  essay  popular, 
and  then  intimating  so  happily  how  abso¬ 
lutely  empty  of  real  instruction  he  deemed 
it.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that 
the  process  of  mind  through  which  he 
went,  in  first  giving  his  estimate  of  what 
the  world  found  in  it,  and  then  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  what  he  himself  found  in  it,  could 
be  called  a  simple  process  of  mind.  It 
was  most  effective,  as  his  indirect  method 
of  bringing  out  his  own  characteristic 
thought  on  a  subject  usually  was  ;  but  it 
was  certainly  not  simple. 

Nor  can  Newman’s  intellect  be  called  a 
simple  one  in  any  sense,  if  the  right  test 
of  simplicity  be  the  readiness  with  which 
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averaf^c  people  take  in  and  underntand  it. 

It  wan  not  nearly  ao  aimple  as  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle’s,  with  which  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  com- 
paiea  it.  It  waa  simpler  perhaps  than  Mr. 
Ilrownin^’a,  with  which  he  also  oniparea 
it,  hut  only  simpler  because  Newman  took 
more  pains  than  Browning;  to  bring  out 
his  meaning  clearly — not  simpler  in  its 
methods.  Ibit  simplicity  of  intellectual 
process  is  one  thing,  and  simplicity  of 
character  quite  another.  Wo  should  call 
his  character,  on  the  whole,  a  simpler  one 
than  Carlyle’s,  if  we  mean  by  simplicity 
of  character,  frankness  and  singleness  of 
aim,  no  disguises  from  one’s  self  as  to  the 
nature  of  one’s  aims,  and  perfect  fidelity 
to  them.  Carlyle  hardly  knew,  we  think, 
whether  he  really  valued  picturesque 
strength  or  downright  sincerity  the  most. 
He  would,  of  course,  have  said  that  he 
held  the  latter  to  be  the  higher  of  the 
two  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  heroes  on 
whom  he  has  lavished  most  of  his  imagi¬ 
native  power — Mirabeau,  Ilanton,  Voltaire, 
Frederick  the  Great — were  by  no  means 
the  most  veracious  of  heroes.  Newman’s 
love  of  Go<l  as  revealed  in  the  Bible  and 
by  Christ,  was  a  steadier,  deeper,  simpler, 
more  profound  love  than  any  love  of  Car- 
l\le’s.  What  makes  men  doubt  New¬ 
man’s  simplicity  of  character  is  that  he 
detached  himself  so  much  from  ordinary 
human  interests,  and  so  bewildered  the 
average  man— especially  the  average  k)ng- 
lishman — who  merges  and  often  loses  him¬ 
self  in  ordinary  human  interests.  But 
which  of  the  two  deserves  to  be  called  the 
simpler  character,  that  which  is  buried  in 
twenty  or  thirty  different  interests  in  the 
same  day  or  week  or  month  or  year,  or 
that  which  is  always  and  dominantly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  service  of  the  same  God,  and 
which  takes  up  these  multifarious  interests 
only  as  subordinate  and  secondary  to  the 
service  of  God  f  Most  men  are  a  bundle 
of  interests  where  Newman  was  absorlied 
in  one.  This  it  was  that  gave  him  his 


power  over  the  world,  and  this  it  was 
which,  in  our  opinion,  gave  him  his  genu¬ 
ine  simplicity  of  character.  Men  are  wont 
to  call  a  character  simple  which  it  is  easy 
to  understand,  and  whose  turns  of  thoughf 
and  feeling  it  is  easy  to  follow.  But  we 
greatly  doubt  whether  that  is  the  right 
teat  of  simplicity  of  character.  Words¬ 
worth’s  turns  of  thought  and  feeling  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  for  average  men  and 
women  to  follow  ;  yet  it  would  l>e  hard  to 
find  a  more  genuinely  simple  character — 
simple,  we  mean,  in  its  steady  devotion  to 
the  same  high  aim.  F.  1).  Maurice’s 
character  was  one  the  turns  of  whose 
thought  and  feeling  it  was  often  extreme¬ 
ly  difKcult  to  follow  ;  yet  a  more  essen¬ 
tially  simple  as  well  as  noble  character 
has  not  existed  in  our  day  than  his. 
Often,  indeed,  the  characters  whose  turns 
of  thought  and  feeling  it  is  easiest  to  fol¬ 
low  are  essentially  complex,  if  we  mean 
by  “  coiiqilcx”  full  of  mixed  motives  and 
desires,  the  tangle  of  which  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  unravel.  It  seems  easy  to 
follow  the  turns  and  windings  of  Marie 
Bashkirtsi^ff’s  mind  ;  yet  where  could  you 
find  anything  more  highly  complex?  It 
seems  easy  to  follow  the  turns  and  wind¬ 
ings  of  the  nature  of  Amiel,  the  Swiss 
thinker  whose  “  Journal  Intinie”  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  translated  for  ns  with  so 
much  delicacy  ;  yet  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  character  much  more  complex,  in 
which  social  and  religious  motives  were 
more  inextricably  blended.  It  seems  easy 
enough  to  follow  the  turns  and  windings 
of  Shelley’s  nature  in  Professor  Dowden’s 
deeply  interesting  biography  ;  yet  where 
is  there  a  more  striking  study  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  force  of  self-deceptions  ?  It  is 
not  by  any  means  the  simplest  characters 
which  it  is  easiest  to  understand,  for  aver¬ 
age  human  nature  is  complex,  not  simple, 
and  is  itself  full  of  illusions  and  self- 
deceptions. — Spectator. 


SILENCE  IN  VALHALLA. 

BY  M.  W. 

“  Which  thinffs  are  an  allegory." — Gal.  iv.  24. 

Tub  feasting  hath  ceased  in  Valhalla, 

The  joy  is  all  tied  ; 

The  gods  have  grown  feeble  and  pallid. 

And  nope  lietb  dead. 
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He  can  never  return  to  bless  us, 

Great  Baldur  the  bright ; 

The  whole  world  groaneth  in  darkness, 

Day  becometh  as  night. 

"NVe  knew  that  the  doom  it  was  certain, 

The  Norns  never  lie  ; 

That  the  thread  of  his  life  should  be  broken, 

And  Baldur  must  die. 

For  Loki  was  subtle  as  always, 

And  stronger  than  might 

Is  his  craft  ;  it  slumbereth  never. 

In  darkness  or  light. 

The  sun  bath  grown  cold  in  the  heavens. 

The  arrow  it  sped  ; 

A  gray  pall  it  hath  fallen  upon  us 
Now  Baldur  is  dead. 

It  availeth  us  little  that  Loki 
Lies  bound  and  in  pain. 

For  naught  can  bring  hack  the  departed — * 

Our  grief  is  in  vain.  • 

But  the  Norns  they  have  told  ns  all  things  ; 

The  time  draweth  nigh 

When  the  doom  that  was  spoken  it  falleth  ; 

There  ariseth  a  cry 

From  the  earth — the  gods  do  not  hearken. 

All  silent  their  breath. 

As  calmly  they  gaze  from  Valhalla, 

Awaiting  their  death. 

— Academy. 


THE  DECAY  OF  RURAL  NEW  ENGLAND. 


Thk  American  press  is  deeply  concerned 
for  the  fate  of  rural  New  England.  It  is 
being  rapidly  depopulated.  Scarcely  any 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  not  even  the 
clays  of  East  Essex  and  North  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  has  been  so  heavily  hit  by  what 
with  doubtful  accuracy  is  termed  the  “  de¬ 
pression  of  agriculture”  as  the  wintry  val¬ 
leys  and  stony  uplands  that  have  been  the 
crad'e  of  so  much  that  is  vigorous  in 
American  life.  What  in  England  may  be 
fairly  called  depression,  since  the  whole 
country  comes  within  the  region  depressed, 
should,  in  America,  be  spoken  of  simply 
as  a  shifting  of  the  centres  of  production. 
Under  this  process  the  farmers  of  New 
England  and  Old  England  have  been  about 
equal  sufferers,  with  this  difference,  how¬ 
ever — the  tlnglishman,  either  in  the  shape 


of  owner  or  occupier,  is  almost  compelled 
to  face  the  difficulty.  Emigration,  as  an 
alternative,  could  only  be  possible  or  de- 
sirable  for  a  fraction  of  the  strugglers. 
The  New  Englander,  however,  has  had  in¬ 
finitely  greater  facilities  and  greater  temp¬ 
tations  for  such  a  migration,  and  he  has 
yielded  to  them  so  generally  that  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  decline  may  well  cause  agitation 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  left  behind. 
If  the  State  of  Indiana  were  to  develop 
some  grave  and  unforeseen  defect,  and  half 
of  its  people  were  to  deport  themselves 
into  Colorado,  no  one  would  very  much 
care  except  the  remnant  who  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  cling  to  the  sinking  ship.  But 
the  desertion  of  the  old  homesteads  of  New 
England  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  all  Eastern  Americans,  and  an 
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American  upon  a  topic  of  this  kind  is  the 
most  sentimental  of  living  men. 

In  MHssacliusetts  and  Connecticut,  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  hundreds 
of  farms  that  twenty  years  ago  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  snug  and  «ound  financial  prop¬ 
erties  proportionately  to  their  value  as 
farms  in  Kent  or  Essex  at  that  time  were, 
have  been  actually  abandoned.  Uid  abid¬ 
ing  places  where  generations  of  hardy, 
(lod-feating,  intolerant,  close-fisted  yeo¬ 
men  tilled  the  soil  with  profit  and  content, 
have  returned  to  the  clutch  of  the  forests 
and  thickets  from  which  they  were  rescued 
with  such  toil  and  pain  two  centuries  ago. 
The  proprietors  have  gone  West,  or  into 
the  manufacturing  towns,  and  have  been 
unable  to  find  at  any  price  buyers  and 
cultivators  for  their  abandoned  acres.  It 
is  no  question  of  inaccessibility  to  railroads 
and  conveniences,  for  New  England  is  as 
well  supplied  with  such  things  as  York¬ 
shire.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
railroads  that  have  killed  the  country. 
The  factories  that,  under  Protection,  have 
sprung  up  throughout  the  whole  North- 
East,  have  by  their  high  wages  drawn  away 
the  farmers’  families  from  the  agricultural 
districts,  while  a  perfected  railway  system 
supplies  these  manufacturing  centres  with 
Western  produce  at  prices  which  defy  local 
competition.  It  is  not  only  that  great 
breadths  of  old  farming  lands  have  been 
actually  abandoned  ;  but  capital  farms, 
close  to  towns  and  thriving  villages,  well 
tilled  and  presenting  every  apparent  com¬ 
fort  and  opportunity  to  the  intelligent 
working  farmer,  are  unsalable.  Details 
come  from  all  parts  of  New  England,  and 
from  all  classes  of  people,  that  to  any  one 
who  remembers  what  a  solid  and  converti¬ 
ble  article  a  good  farm  in  the  Eastern 
States  was  twenty  years  ago  seem  incon¬ 
ceivable.  Americans  even  of  that  part  of 
the  country  for  whose  especial  benefit 
Protection  has  been  maintained  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  the  cost  of  such  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  to  understand  that  others  besides 
the  unfortunate  Southern  farmers  have  got 
to  pay  the  pi()er.  Village  schools — and 
no  surer  barometer  of  New  England  pros¬ 
perity  could  be  appealed  to — have  s'arunk 
here  from  a  hundred  scholars  to  twenty- 
five,  there  from  sixty  to  eighteen,  and  in 
some  cases  collapsed  altogether  from  want 
of  support.  Not  long  ago  a  Vermonter  was 
met  in  a  London  shipping-ofiice  taking  his 
ticket  for  Brisbane.  He  had  first  left  hie 


father’s  farm  eighteen  years  ago,  shipped 
as  a  seaman,  and  finally  drifted  to  Austra¬ 
lia,  where  he  had  married  and  become  nat¬ 
uralized.  On  this  occasion  he  had  been 
over  with  his  Australian  wife  to  see  the 
old  folks  in  Vermont.  His  father  he 
found  still  cultivating  the  ancestral  two 
hundred  acres,  but  under  widely  different 
circumstances.  When  the  son  left  home 
in  1871  the  farm  would  have  fetched 
thirty -five  dollars  an  acre  any  day  in  the 
open  market,  and  yielded  an  abundant  liv¬ 
ing  to  the  family.  In  1889,  however,  the 
old  man  was  working  twice  as  hard  as  of 
yore,  and  making  less  than  half  as  much, 
and  had  tried  in  vain  to  sell  at  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars.  His  neighbors  had -nearly  all  gone 
West.  Their  farms  had  been  sold  for  a 
song  to  a  great  New  York  shooting  club, 
enclosed  in  a  ring  fence,  and  abandoned 
to  game  and  to  gamekeepers  ! 

Nor  is  it  only  from  New  England  tha 
the  cry  of  depopulation  comes  ;  for  in  a 
single  county  in  Northern  New  York  four 
hundred  farms  are  reported  as  unoccupied. 
This  is  worse  than  anything  this  country 
can  show.  The  causes  of  this  decline 
seem  numerous  and  complex.  Emigration 
to  the  cheap  and  fertile  lamls  of  the  West 
is,  of  course,  a  leading  and  obvious  one, 
and  the  Yankee  farmer  possesses  in  the 
highest  degree  the  qualifications  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  emigrant.  Moreover,  his  exile  is 
generally  shared  by  so  many  of  his  old 
neighbors  and  kinsfolk  that  the  transition 
has  come  easier  to  him  than  to  most  peo¬ 
ple.  The  high  wages  of  the  Tnanufactui- 
iiig  towns  and  villages  have  been  another 
serious  drain  on  the  country  population  ; 
brought,  as  they  have  been,  almost  every¬ 
where  within  sight  of  the  glare  of  city  life. 
The  very  enterprise  and  intelligence  with 
which  the  New  Englander  is  generally 
credited  causes  him  to  fall  a  ready  victim 
to  such  fa.scinations.  One  of  the  most 
curious  phases  of  the  present  condition  of 
rural  New  England  is,  that  depression  and 
decay  are  actually  more  obvious  in  the 
neighborhood  of  flourishing  towns  than  in 
the  remoter  districts.  It  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  that,  with  such  an  abundance  of 
consumers  close  at  hand,  a  ready  market 
would  be  found  for  all  those  smaller  and 
perishable  products  that  to  a  working 
farmer,  with  a  working  wife,  such  as  is 
the  rule  in  New  England,  are  generally 
most  profitable.  The  wholesale  supply 
system,  however,  even  to  the  extent  of  the 
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niOHt  perishable  articles,  such  as  milk, 
aeemato  have  been  developed  in  the  Noilh- 
Eastern  States  to  an  extent  unknown  in 
this  Country,  and  the  local  farmer  is  left 
absolutely  in  the  cold,  with  the  fuither 
consolation  of  having  to  pay  double  prices 
for  every  manufactured  article  he  bu\s. 

Though  the  winters  in  New  England  are 
long  and  the  land  not  generally  lich,  still 
such  drawbacks  in  a  natural  state  of  things 
would  be  far  mote  than  compensated  for 
by  the  completeness  of  its  civilization, 
density  of  population,  and  central  posi. 
tion.  The  majority  of  its  farms  are  not 
one  whit  poorer  than  much  of  the  land 
that  in  Great  Britain  is  cheerfully  culti¬ 
vated.  They  have  upon  them  house's  and 
buildings,  and  fences  of  the  most  substan¬ 
tial  kind,  have  been  generally  well  farmed, 

ftroduce  good  crops  of  oats,  potatoes,  and 
lay,  and  are  furnished  with  pastures  both 
sweet  and  fresh  and  watered  by  never- 
failing  streams.  It  seems  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  that  such  estates  should  by  the  hundred 
be  lying  derelict.  But  the  fact,  unfoitu- 
nately,  is  one  beyond  dispute. 

In  anything  connected  with  Ameiican 
agricultuie,  however,  one  element  should 


never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  counts  for 
much.  This  is  the  universal  distaste  of 
the  young  Ameiican  for  farming.  He  sees 
in  it  the  one  career  which  contains  no  fu¬ 
ture  possibilities  of  fame  or  fortune,  un¬ 
less,  p<<rhaps,  by  gfiing  West.  He  de¬ 
spises  it  as  drudgery,  and  shiinks  from 
even  the  very  modiKed  isolation  life  upon 
an  Eastern  farm  implies.  He  turns  up  his 
nose  at  the  homespun  of  his  fathers,  hon¬ 
estly  believes  that  farming  is  a  vulgar  pur¬ 
suit,  and  knows  no  peace  till  he  has  se¬ 
cured  the  broadcloth  and  the  pittance  of 
the  city  cleik.  The  very  girls  will  not 
marry  faimers  if  they  can  help  it,  but  aim 
at  something  more  “  genteel.”  What  in 
this  New  England  question  seems  most  of 
all  to  disturb  many  excellent  patriots  is 
that  the  Irish  Celt,  who  has  shrunk  from 
all  pioneering  work,  is  beginning  to  creep 
out  of  the  cities  with  his  politics  and  his 
priest,  and  to  usutp  the  sacred  soil  of  the 
deacon  and  the  preacher.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that,  even  with  desolation  as  the 
only  alternative,  there  are  many  excellent 
and  patriotic  Yankees  who  would  prefer 
it  to  this  ;  and  some  have  even  the  audac¬ 
ity  to  say  so.  —  Saturday  Rtview. 


THE  INVINCIBLE  ARMADA. 

[On  the  2lBt  of  this  month  a  monument  on  Plymonth  Hoe,  erected  to  commemorate  the 
deu'at  of  the  Spanish  Armada  m  15K8,  will  tie  unveiled  by  the  Duke  of  Edinhatyh.  This 
opportunity  reminds  us  of  the  spirit  of  England’s  sons,  which  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
raised  their  country's  name  to  a  height  far  beyond  even  that  pre  eminence  which  it  had  pre¬ 
viously  achieved.  Protestant  England  then  showed  of  what  stuff  she  was  made.  To  subdue 
her  people,  and  crush  their  religious  convictions,  Spain,  with  the  sanction  of  Pope  Sixtus  V., 
sent  out  from  her  shores  a  gigantic  deet,  such  as  the  modern  world  had  never  known,  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  vessels,  manned  with  the  dower  of  her  sailors  and  soldiers.  Great  was 
the  consternation  throughout  this  country  at  the  tidings  of  the  preparations  for  this  formidable 
invasion,  and  men’s  minds  were  for  a  time,  and  very  naturally  so,  apprehensive  as  to  the 
result.  But  "  we  must  be  free  or  die”  was  ever  our  national  creed  ;  and  with  such  men  as 
Lord  Howard  of  Edingham,  Lord  Seymour,  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher  to  lead  them,  they 
made  ready  with  the  thirty  ships  of  the  line  — all  they  could  muster— to  try  conclusions  with 
the  insolent  invader.  From  the  drst,  disaster  befell  the  Armada,  which  had  to  put  back  to 
Lisbon  after  losing  several  vessels  in  a  storm.  Misled  by  a  false  rumor,  that  the  English,  on 
hearing  of  this  disaster,  had  paid  off  their  ships,  in  the  belief  that  the  invasion  bad  been 
abandoned,  the  Spanish  admiral  sailed  for  Plymonth,  in  hopes  to  destroy  the  British  fleet  in 
the  harbor  there.  But  he  found  a  warm  reception  awaiting  him.  Lord  Howard,  with  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  put  out  to  meet  him,  and  in  a  dexterous  skirmishing  fight  captured 
two  of  the  Bpanish  galleons,  and  routed  the  rest  of  the  fleet  Not  content  with  this,  as  the 
Spanianls  retreateil,  the  English  hanssed  their  rear  and,  gathering  numbers  as  they  advsneed 
up  the  Channel,  they  were  strong  enough  to  attack  the  Spanianls,  who  had  sought  shelter  in 
the  port  of  Calais,  sending  ships  loaded  with  combustibles  into  their  midst.  Struck  with 
panic,  the  Spanish  fleet  drew  off  in  confusion,  leaving  twelve  of  their  ships  in  the  hands  of 
the  English.  What  was  left  of  the  diminished  Armada  was  pursued  by  them  as  far  north  as 
Flamborough  Head,  where  it  was  further  shattered  by  a  great  storm.  Seventeen  of  the  Spanish 
ships,  with  5000  men  on  board,  were  subsequently  cast  away  upon  the  Western  Hebrides  and 
the  coast  of  Ireland  ;  and  of  the  whole  fleet  only  fifty  three  vessels  returned  in  a  pitiable  con 
dition  to  Spain.  A  coin  was  struck  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  which  the  Spanish  fleet  was  rep- 
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resented  os  Koing  to  wreck  in  a  storm,  and  npon  it  was  the  inscription,  “  AJthwit  Dtu»  «( 
di»aipali  sun/,” — words  which  Schiller  has  turned  to  account  in  the  concluding  lines  of  his 
poem.] 

From  Friedrich  Schiller. 

BY  SIR  THEODORE  MARTIN.  * 

She  comes,  Spain's  proud  fleet  comes  !  The  ocean  broad 
Moans  underneath  her,  as  alon^  she  steers  ; 

With  dismal  clank  of  chains,  with  a  new  God, 

.\nd  thunders  iiifluite  thy  coast  she  nears — 

A  floating  armament  of  bastions  vast,  — 

(Such  sight  the  ocean  ne'er  hath  seen  before) 

Invincible  men  call  her,  all  aghast. 

So  on  she  moves,  the  startled  billows  o’er  : 

Well  won  that  vauntful  title  by  the  dread. 

That  all  around  is  by  her  coming  spread  ; 

Ocean,  awe-stiuck,  bears  on  the  whelming  load 
With  pace  majestic,  into  stillness  crushed  ; 

The  ruin  of  a  world  within  her  stowed. 

Now  she  draws  nigh,  and  every  wind  is  hushed  ! 

Thou  happy  isle,  thou  ruler  of  the  waves. 

Thou  of  the  giant  heart  and  princely  race, 

Britain  !  ’tis  thee  this  host  of  calleons  braves. 

As  there  it  floats  and  fronts  thee  face  to  face  ! 

Woe  to  thy  freeborn  people  !  There  in  gloom 
It  floats, — a  cloud  with  tempest  charged  and  doom  ! 

Who  hath  from  thee  the  peerless  jewel  wrung. 

That  made  thee  ^jiicen  of  empires  !  Uast  not  thou, 

Into  revolt  by  tyrant  monarchs  stung. 

Devised  the  laws,  whose  wisdom  rules  thee  now. 

In  that  Great  Charter,  which  of  monarchs  makes 
Subjects,  and  makes  of  simple  subjects  kings  IF 

In  many  a  stout  sea-flght,  whose  fame  awakes 
An  echo  that  along  the  nations  rings. 

Hast  thou  not  conquered  the  proud  right  to  be 
Supreme,  where’er  thy  navies  sweep  the  sea  ? 

To  what  dost  owe  this  right  f  Blush,  you  that  dwell 
In  yon  fair  land  !  To  what  but  this  alone — 

Thy  spirit,  that  no  craven  hour  has  known  ; 

Thy  sword,  that  served  this  dauntless  spirit  well  f 

Unhappy  land  !  On  these  Colossi  look. 

That  belch  from  myriad  throats  death-dealing  flame 
Look,  and  divine  the  downfall  of  thy  fame  1 
The  world  mourns  for  thee  of  thv  strength  forsook, 

Anil  every  free  man’s  heart  for  thee  is  sore. 

And  all  gooil  souls  that  love  the  right  deplore. 

With  pity  wrung,  thy  downfall  and  thy  shame  ! 

God,  the  Almighty,  from  on  high  looked  down. 

Saw  thy  foe’s  haughty  lion  banners  wave. 

Saw  gape  for  thee  a  sure  and  ruthless  giave  ; 

“  Shall,  then,”  He  said,  “  my  Albion  be  o’erthrown 
My  brood  of  heroes  be  discomfited  i 
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The  one  last  bulwark  ’gainst  oppression  be 
Kazed  to  the  dust,  and  trembling  Europe  see 
The  strong  arm  paralyzed,  which  tyrants  dread  ! 

Never  shall  Freedom’s  Paradise,”  He  cried, 

‘‘  The  shield  of  human  worth,  be  left  forlorn  !” 

God,  the  Almighty,  blew,  and  far  and  wide 
The  Armada  drifted,  by  wild  tempests  tom  ! 

—  Blackwood' $  Magazine. 


PROGRESS  AND 

Lord  Derby,  in  bis  speech  at  the  Liv. 
erpool  School  of  Science,  was  not,  in  our 
opinion,  as  happy  as  usual  in  his  diagnosis 
of  the  conditions  under  which  mankind 
are  moving  forward  in  their  conquest  of 
the  world  of  matter.  “  The  general  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  world  hitherto,”  said  Lord 
^Derby,  ‘‘  has  been  that  brilliant  but  brief 
epochs  of  advance  have  been  followed  by 
long  intervals  of  stagnation,  and  some¬ 
times  even  of  retrogression.”  Retrogres¬ 
sion,  he  went  on  to  say,  is  not  likely,  but 
“stagnation  is  quite  possible.”  To  this 
view  we  must  oppose  a  direct  neg.vtive. 
We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  likelihood 
of  stagnation  either  in  the  abstract,  or  as 
regards  the  practical  application  of  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  arts  and  industries  of  life. 
Lord  Derby’s  conclusion  is  based  upon  a 
false  analogy.  We  admit  that  in  the  past 
there  have  been  recurring  periods  of  stag¬ 
nation  and  activity,  but  we  deny  that  this 
must  be  expected  to  be  the  rule  of  the 
future.  And  for  this  very  good  reason, — 
the  conditions  are  entirely  different. 

If  we  look  at  the  history  of  the  world, 
we  shall  see  that  till  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  centur)’,  the  secret  of  progress, 
by  which  knowledge  is  not  merely  kept 
alive,  but  made  to  germinate,  never  be¬ 
longed  to  more  than  a  strictly  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  people.  The  Egyptians  and  the 
I’hcenicians  possessed  it  once,  but  it  soon 
died  out  in  them, — the  soil  being,  as  it 
were,  exhausted  by  the  enormous  crop  at 
first  produced.  The  seeds  of  progress 
planted  in  the  Far  East  proved  also  inca¬ 
pable  of  development.  When,  however, 
they  were  transplanted  to  Greece,  they  be¬ 
came  at  once  vitalized,  and  spread  thence 
throughout  Southern  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  gathering  vigor  in  the  process. 
Though  the  Hebrews  gave  the  civilized 
world  its  religion,  it  was  from  Greece 
alone  that  material  progress  came.  Rome 
learned  the  lesson  of  civilization  from  Hel- 
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las,  and  when  the  barbarians  and  internal 
corruption  had  destroyed  the  Roman 

{>ower,  the  Greek  spirit — made  living  again 
>y  that  strangest  of  human  movements 
which  we  call  the  Renaissance — once  more 
awakened  men’s  minds  to  the  sense  that  it 
was  their  business  to  make  themselves  tiuly 
masters  of  the  earth  on  which  they  artt 
placed.  Rut  throughout  these  stages  of 
advance  the  communities  in  which  the  seed 
of  progress  were  grown  were  small  in  size. 
The  Greeks,  who  thought  and  studied, 
were  a  microscopic  people,  and  the  true 
Romans — that  is,  those  capable  of  culture 
— were  hardly  more  numerous.  Again, 
even  after  Italy  had  spread  the  new  learn¬ 
ing  to  France,  Spain,  Gennany,  and  Eng¬ 
land,  only  a  comparatively  few  people 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  fruits  of 
knowledge.  Not  until  the  end  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century,  when  we  may  estimate 
that  there  were  something  like  ten  million 
educated  persons  in  existence,  had  the 
area  of  cultivation  become  large  enough  to 
revent  recurrent  periods  of  stagnation, 
’p  till  then,  there  had  only  been,  as  it 
were,  a  single  acre  fit  for  tillage,  and, 
naturally  enough,  it  could  not  be  made  to 
produce  a  good  yield  every  generation. 
Now,  however,  it  is  possible  to  have  some- 
thing  like  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  this 
provides  an  effective  preservative  against 
periods  of  stagnation.  Instead  of  ten  mill¬ 
ions  of  educated  persons,  we  have,  includ¬ 
ing  America,  nearly  a  hundred  millions 
possessed  of  the  machinery  of  thought,  and 
these  one  hundred  millions  are  scattered 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe — in 
America,  Africa,  and  Australia,  as  well  as 
in  Europe — and  under  a  thousand  different 
conditions,  social,  political,  and  climatic. 
But  the  result  of  having  ten  or  twelve  sep¬ 
arate  types  of  civilization,  all  belonging  to 
the  races  which  feel  the  impulse  toward 
progress,  is  greatly  to  stimulate  the  aggre¬ 
gate  intellect  of  mankind.  For  instance, 
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while  the  inventiveneM  or  the  scientific 
iniflpnHtion  of  the  people  of  England  may 
l)e  getting  exhausted  for  a  time,  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  thought  are  being  quickened 
across  the  Atlantic.  But  when  a  discov¬ 
ery  is  made  in  America,  it  is  immediately 
transplanted  to  England  ;  and  since  trans¬ 
plantation,  in  the  region  of  ideas  as  of 
fruits,  stimulates  and  strengthens,  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  fresh  advance  in  the  country  which 
seemed  temporarily  asleep.  Take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  example.  England  produced  Dar¬ 
win,  and  Germany,  though  at  that  moment 
not  specially  conspicuous  for  scientific  dis- 
imveries,  at  once  showed  herself  receptive 
to  his  ideas.  There  they  fructified  in  pro¬ 
fusion,  and  as  a  result  we  are  now  import¬ 
ing  German  scientific  teachings,  and  are 
thereby  producing  a  fresh  crop  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  conditions  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  in  fact,  render  stagnation  most  iin- 
probable.  It  may  happen,  no  doubt,  that 
occasionally  the  world  will  be  for  many 
years  without  a  Joule  or  a  Darwin  ;  but 
this  is  not  stagnation.  All  along  the  line 
there  will  continue  to  be  material  progress, 
and  progress  at  an  increasing  ratio.  That 
the  more  a  human  being  knows,  the  more 
he  adds  to  his  knowledge,  is  only  natural. 
As  “  creation  widens  in  man’s  view,”  he 
discovers  new  subjects  for  thought  and  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  discovery  of  the  law  of 
gravity,  and  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat,  and  of  the  electric  current,  have 
opened  long  vistas  of  potential  knowledge 
to  the  inquirer  of  the  future.  While  man 
was  ignorant  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives, 
he  thought  it  a  circumscribed  prison,  the 
four  walls  of  which  were  almost  within  his 
touch.  Now  he  knows  that  if  a  prison,  it 
is  practically  a  limitless  one,  and  that  there 
are  an  infinite  series  of  secret  chambers 
only  waiting  his  exploration,  and  out  of 
which  his  domain  may  be  indefinitely  in¬ 
creased. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
because  we  do  not  think  it  possible  that  a 
period  of  stagnation  can  bo  produced  by 
internal  causes,  we  therefore  consider  our 
European  civilization  beyond  all  risks  of 
destruction.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  it 
to  be  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  it  may  perish,  just  as  the  Homan 
world  did,  in  a  flood  of  militant  barbarism. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  declare 
that  our  civilization  will  be  destroyed  from 
outside,  but  we  differ  entirely  from  the 
notion  that  it  cannot  be.  We  hold  with 


Lord  Wolseloy,  who  has  seen  the  Chinese 
and  seen  them  at  war,  that  the  Mongolian 
race  is  quite  capable,  under  certain  easily 
conceivable  circumstances,  of  overrunning 
Continental  Europe,  of  stamping  out  our 
progressive  civilization,  and  of  establishing 
their  own  cast-iron,  immovable  polity  in 
its  stead.  That  they  will  actually  do  this 
is,  we  grant,  unlikely  enough  ;  but  it  is 
absurd  to  speak  as  if  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  do  so.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  this  possi¬ 
bility.  The  population  of  China  is  at  least 
300  millions.  This  was  the  computation 
of  the  Marquis  Tseng,  though  the  French 
authorities  say  381  millions,  and  Professor 
Legge,  the  Professor  of  Chinese  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  declares  that  400 
millions  is  nearer  the  true  number.  But 
the  former  one  provides  an  utterly  inex¬ 
haustible  reservoir  of  fighting  men  who 
can  learn  to  use  weapons  of  precision  as 
well  as  Europeans,  who  are  as  industrious 
and  as  ingenious  as  beavers,  who  arc  per¬ 
fectly  obedient  to  orders,  who  are  quite 
fearless  as  regards  death,  not  merely  when 
in  a  condition  of  mental  exaltation,  but 
habitually,  and  who  would  not  mutiny,  no 
matter  what  their  hardships,  unless  pre¬ 
vented  from  gambling.  If,  as  Lord  Wol- 
seley  says,  this  population  ever  awakes, 
produces  Generals,  and  determines  not  to 
let  itself  be  excluded  from  all  the  best 
places  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  withstand  it.  The  Chinese  would  not, 
of  course,  overrun  Europe  like  Napoleon, 
luit  their  silent,  steady  pressure  would  be 
quite  irresistible.  Inch  by  inch  they 
would  appropriate  the  Western  civilized 
world.  Even  now,  when  the  Chinese  are 
for  all  practical  purposes  dormant,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  Hussians  to  prevent  them 
filling  up  the  provinces  of  the  Amoor. 
What,  then,  would  be  the  result,  if  they 
once  adopted  a  forward  policy  ?  Their 
advance  would  be  like  that  of  the  Lem¬ 
mings  in  Norway,  except  that  they  would 
krrow  how  to  take  ship,  and  so  would  find 
the  sea  no  obstacle.  If  Russia,  necessarily 
the  first  victim,  were  conquered,  and  the 
Chinese,  wearing  some  horrible  veneer  of 
civilization,  were  to  establish  themselves  in 
I’oland,  the  rest  of  Continental  Europe 
would  soon  succumb,  and  we  should  then 
see  Lord  Wolseley’s  Battle  of  Armageddon 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Mongo¬ 
lian  realized.  If  the  English  were  beaten,, 
civilization  as  we  know  it  must  die  out,  for 
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progress  is  the  one  thing  of  which  the 
Chinaman  is  incapable.  No  doubt  this 
moral  eclipse  would  not  last  forever,  for 
Providence  does  not  intend  mankind  either 
to  perish,  as  Count  Tolstoi  devires  to  see 
them  perish,  or  to  sink  back  into  perina. 
nent  barbarism.  At  last  the  climatic  con* 
ditions  of  the  West  would  modify  the 
Chinese  race,  and  then  some  few  germs  of 
civilization,  “  spared  by  some  chance  when 
all  beside  was  spoiled,”  would  begin  to 
be  cultivated  and  to  bear  fruit  again,  and 
little  by  little,  and  after  a  series  of  painful 


efforts,  the  social  structure  would  be  raised 
once  more  from  the  ground.  Into  this  dun 
future  it  is  not,  however,  worth  while  to 
peer,  especially  as  we  may  hope  that  even 
if  the  Hattie  of  Armageddon  has  to  be 
fought  l>etween  us  and  the  Chinese,  it  may 
be  the  English-speaking  peoples  who  will 
win.  If  they  do,  the  destruction  of  the 
rest  of  Europe  will  not  be  an  irreparable 
loss,  for  Providence  seems  already  to  have 
decreed  that  civilization  in  the  twenty-tirst 
century  shall  practically  be  Anglo  Saxon. 
— Spectator. 
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VI. 

”  Tell  me  more  about  the  Miss  Carpen¬ 
ters,”  said  Miss  Flodden,  shyly,  keeping 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  rapidly  Howing  twist 
of  water  between  the  big  shingle,  where, 
every  now  and  then,  came  the  spirit  of  a 
salmon’s  leap. 

They  were  seated,  after  tea,  and  another 
hard  day’s  cataloguing,  under  some  beech- 
trees  that  ovei  hung  the  Tweed.  From  the 
fields  opposite — no  longer  England,  already 
Scotland — came  the  pant  and  whirr  of  a 
threshing  machine  ;  while  from  the  woods 
rose  the  caw  of  innumerable  rooks,  black¬ 
ening  the  sky.  A  heron  rose  from  among 
the  reeds  of  the  bank,  and  mounted,  print¬ 
ing  the  pale  sky  with  his  Japanese  outline. 
There  was  incredible  peacefulness,  not  un¬ 
mixed  with  austerity,  in  the  gurgle  of  the 
water,  the  green  of  the  banks,  the  scent  of 
damp  earth. 

Greenleaf,  who  was  very  reserved  about 
his  friends  so  much  that  one  friend  might 
almost  have  imagined  him  to  possess  no 
others,  had  somehow  slid  into  speaking  of 
his  little  Bloomsbury  world  to  this  girl, 
who  was  so  utterly  foreign  to  it.  It  had 
come  to  him  how  utterly  Miss  Flodden  had 
lived  out  of  contact  with  all  the  various 
concerns  of  life,  and  out  of  sight  of  the 
people  who  have  such.  Except  pottery 
and  violin  music,  come  into  her  existence 
by  the  merest  accident,  and  remaining  there 
utterly  isolated,  she  had  no  experience, 
save  of  the  vanities  of  the  world.  But 


what  struck  him  most,  and  seemed  to  him 
even  more  piteous,  was  her  habit  of  regard¬ 
ing  these  vanities  as  matters,  not  of  ainuse- 
inent,  but  of  important  business.  To  her, 
personally,  it  would  seem,  indeed,  that 
frocks,  horses,  diamonds,  invitations  to 
this  bouse  or  that,  and  all  the  complica¬ 
tions  of  social  standing  afforded  little  or 
no  satisfaction.  But  then  she  accepted 
the  fact  of  l»eing  an  eccentric,  a  being  not 
quite  all  it  should  be  ;  and  she  expected 
every  one  else  to  be  different,  to  be  seri¬ 
ously  enga<rcd  in  the  pursuit  of  the  things 
she,  personally,  and  owing  to  her  eccen¬ 
tricity,  did  not  want 

It  was  extraordinary  how,  while  she  ex¬ 
pressed  her  own  distaste  for  various  weak¬ 
nesses  and  shortcomings,  she  defended 
those  who  gave  way  to  them  as  perfectly 
normal  creatures.  Greenleaf  was  hurritied 
to  hear  her  explain,  with  marvellous  per¬ 
ception  of  how  and  wherefore,  and  with- 
out  any  blame,  the  manner  in  which  wom¬ 
en  may  gradually  have  allowed  men  not 
their  husbands  to  pay  their  dressmaker’s 
bills,  and  gradually  to  become  masters  of 
their  purse  and  of  themselves  ;  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  new  frock  at  some  race  or  ball, 
the  desire  to  outshine  another  woman,  to 
get  into  royalty’s  notice,  and  the  fear  of 
incensing  a  husband  already  hard  up — all 
this  seemed  to  Miss  Flodden  perfectly  nat¬ 
ural  and  incontrovertible  ;  and  she  plead¬ 
ed  for  those  who  gave  way  under  such 
pressure. 

‘‘  Of  course  I  wouldn’t  do  it,”  she 
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said,  twisting  a  long  straw  in  her  hands  ; 
“  it  strikes  me  as  bad  form,  don’t  you 
know  ;  but  then  I’m  peculiar,  and  there 
are  so  many  things  in  the  world  which 
other  folk  don’t  mind,  and  which  I  can’t 
l>ear.  I  don’t  like  some  of  their  talk,  and 
I  don’t  like  their  not  running  quite  straight. 
Hut  then  I  seem  to  have  been  born  with  a 
skin  less  than  one  ought  to  have.” 

Greenleaf  listened  in  silent  horror.  In 
the  course  of  discussing  how  much  the 
world  might  be  improved  by  some  of  his 
socialistic  plans,  this  young  lady  of  fo\ir 
or  five  and  twenty  had  very  simply  and 
quietly  unveiled  a  state  of  corruption  of 
which,  in  his  tirades  against  wealth  and 
luxury,  he  had  had  but  the  vaguest  idea. — 
‘‘  Y’ou  see,”  Miss  Flodden  had  remarked, 
”  it’s  because  one  has  to  have  so  many 
things  that  one’s  neighbors  have,  whether 
they  give  one  much  pleasure  or  not,  that 
a  woman  gets  into  such  false  positions, 
which  make  people,  if  things  get  too  ob¬ 
vious,  treat  her  in  a  beastly  unjust  way. 
Hut  women  have  always  l^en  told  that 
they  must  have  this  and  that,  and  go  to 
such  and  such  a  house,  otherwise  they’d 
not  keep  up  in  it  all  ;  and  then  thcy’ie 
fallen  upon  afterward.  It’s  awfully  un¬ 
fair.  Why,  of  course,  if  one  hadn’t  al¬ 
ways  been  told  that  one  must  have  frocks, 
and  carriages,  and  must  go  to  Marlbor¬ 
ough  House,  one  wouldn’t  get  married. 
Of  course  it’s  different  with  me,  because 
I’m  queer,  and  I  like  making  pots,  and  am 
willing  to  know  no  one.  Hut  then  that’s 
all  wrong,  at  least  my  sister  in-law  is  al¬ 
ways  saying  so.  And,  of  course,  I’m  not 
going  to  marry,  however  much  they  bore 
me  about  it.’’ 

‘‘  Y'on  speak  as  if  women  got  married 
merely  for  the  sake  of  living  like  their 
rreighbors,”  remarked  Greenleaf  ;  “  that’s 
absurd.” 

Miss  Flodden,  seated  on  a  stone,  looked 
up  at  him  under  his  l>eech-tree.  Her  face 
boro  a  curious  expression  of  incredulity 
dashed  with  contempt  Could  he  be  a 
pharisee  ? 

‘‘There  maybe  exceptions,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  ‘‘  and  perhaps  you  may  know 
84)me.  Hut  if  a  woman  were  secure  of 
her  living,  and  did  not  want  things,  why 
should  she  get  married  f’  It  was  as  if 
she  had  said.  Why  should  a  Hindoo  widow 
burn  herself  ?  ‘‘  There  must  be  some  in- 

duceirrent,”  she  added,  looking  into  the 
water  and  plucking  at  the  grass,  ‘‘  to  give 


one’s  self  into  the  keeping  of  another  per¬ 
son.”  Her  face  had  that  same  contrac¬ 
tion  as  once  when  she  had  mentioned  the 
matter  before. 

‘‘  Good  God,”  thoirght  Greenleaf, 
‘‘  into  what  ugly  bits  of  life  had  this  girl 
been  forced  to  look  !”  And  he  felt  a 
great  pity  and  indignation  about  things  iu 
general. 

Mias  Flodden  sent  a  stone  skimming 
across  the  river,  as  if  to  dismiss  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  then  it  was  that  she  said  rather 
hesitatingly  : 

‘‘  Tell  me  more  about  the  Miss  Carpen¬ 
ters.” 

She  had  an  odd  timid  curiosity  about 
Greenlcaf’s  friends,  about  every  one  who 
did  anything,  as  if  she  feared  to  intrude 
on  them  even  in  thought. 

Greenleaf  had  spoken  about  them  Ire- 
fore,  and  not  unintentionally.  These  three 
sisters,  living  in  their  flat  oS  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  doing  all  their  housework 
themselves,  and  yet  finding  time  to  work 
among  the  poor,  to  be  cultivated  and 
charming,  were  a  stalking  horse  of  his,  an 
example  he  liked  to  bring  before  this  mem¬ 
ber  of  fast  society. 

He  had  taken  his  refusal  by  one  of  the 
sisters  with  a  philosophy  which  had  aston¬ 
ished  himself,  for  he  certainly  had  thought 
that  Delia  was  very  dear  to  him.  She  was 
dear  in  a  way  now.  Hut  he  felt  quite 
pleased  at  her  marriage  with  young  Faiqu- 
har  of  the  Museum,  and  he  rather  enjoyed 
talking  about  her.  He  told  Miss  Flodden 
of  Maggie  Carpenter’s  work  among  the 
sweaters,  and  of  the  readings  of  English 
literature  she  and  Clara  gave  to  the  shop¬ 
girls  ;  and  he  was  a  little  shocked,  when 
he  told  her  of  the  young  woman  from 
Shoolbred’s  who  had  borrowed  a  volume 
of  Webster,  that  Val  Flodden  had  never 
heard  of  that  eminent  dramatist,  and 
thought  he  was  the  dictionary.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  little  suppers  they  gave  in  their 
big  kitchen,  where  the  one  or  two  guests 
helped  to  lay  the  table  and  to  wash  up 
afterward,  previous  to  going  to  the  high¬ 
est  seats  in  the  Albert  Hall,  or  to  some  so¬ 
cialist  lecture  ;  then  the  return  on  foot 
through  the  silent,  black  Hloomsbury 
streets.  He  made  it  sound  even  more 
idyllic  than  it  really  was.  Then  he  spoke 
of  Delia,  and  the  piano  lessons  she  gave, 
and  the  poems  she  wrote.  He  even  re¬ 
peated  two  of  the  poems  out  loud,  aud  felt 
that  they  were  very  beautiful. 
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“  They  can  never  bore  ihcmselve*,”  re¬ 
marked  Mias  Flodden,  pensively. 

“  Bore  themselves?’’  responded CJreen- 
leaf. 

“  Yes  ;  bore  themselves  and  feel  they 
just  mwst  have  something  diifernt  to  think 
about,  like  birds  beating  against  cage 
bars.”  Then,  after  a  pause,  she  said 
vaguely  and  hesitatingly  :  ”  I  wish  there 
were  a  chance  for  one  to  know  the  Miss 
Carpenters.” 

Greenleaf  brightened  up.  This  was 
what  he  wished.  ”  Of  course  you  shall 
know  them,  if  you  care.  Miss  Flodden, 
only — ” 

”  Only — you  mean  that  they  would 
think  me  a  bore  and  an  intruder.” 

‘‘  No,”  answered  Greenleaf,  he  scarcely 
knew  why  ;  ”  that’s  not  what  I  meant. 
But  you  must  remember  that  you  and  they 
belong  to  different  classes  of  society.” 

Miss  Flodden’s  face  contracted.  ”  Ah,” 
she  exclaimed  angrily,  ”  Why  must  you 
tlirow  that  in  my  face  f  You  have  said  that 
sort  of  thing  several  times  before.  Why 
do  you  ?” 

Why,  indeed  f  For  Greenleaf  could  not 
desist,  every  now  and  then,  from  bring¬ 
ing  up  that  fact.  It  made  the  girl  quiver, 
but  he  could  not  help  himself.  It  was  an 
attempt  to  find  out  whether  she  was  really 
in  earnest,  which  he  occasionally  doubted  ; 
and  also  it  was  a  natural  reaction  against 
certain  cynical  assumptions,  certain  tak¬ 
ings  for  granted  on  Miss  Flo<lden’s  part 
that  the  vanity  and  corruption  of  her  mis¬ 
erable  little  clique  permeated  the  whole  of 
the  world — of  the  world  which  did  not 
even  know,  in  many  instances,  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  smait  lot  ! 

But  now  he  was  sorry. 

‘‘  Indeed,”  he  said  sorrowfully,  ‘‘  such 
a  gulf  between  classes  unfortunately  still 
exists.  In  our  civilization,  where  luxury 
and  the  money  that  buys  it  go  for  so 
much,  those  who  work  must  necessarily  be 
separate  from  those  who  play.” 

”  Heaven  knows  you  have  no  right  to 
abuse  us  for  having  money,”  exclaimed 
Miss  Flodden,  much  hurt.  ‘‘  Why,  if  I 
don’t  get  married,  and  I  shan’t,  I  shall 
never  have  a  penny  to  bless  myself 
with.” 

”  It’s  a  question  of  the  lot  one  belongs 
to,”  answered  Greenleaf,  unkindly  ;  but 
added  rather  remorsefully  :  ‘‘  Would  you 
like  me  to  give  you  a  letter  for  the  Miss 
Carpenters  when  next  you  go  to  town  f  I 


have,”  he  hesitated  a  little,  ”  talked  a 
good  deal  about  you  with  them.” 

”  Really  1”  exclaimed  Miss  Flodden, 
uickly.  ”  That’s  awfully  good  of  you. 

mean,  to  give  me  a  letter,  only  I  fear  it 
will  bore  them.  I  shall  be  going  to  town 
for  a  week  or  two  in  October.  May  I  call 
on  them  then,  do  you  think  ?” 

‘‘Of  course.”  And  Greenleaf,  who 
was  a  business-like  man,  drew  out  his  poc¬ 
ket  book,  full  of  little  patterns  for  pots  and 
notes  for  lectures,  and  wrote  on  a  clean 
page  : 

‘‘  Mem  :  Letter  for  the  Miss  Carpen¬ 
ters  for  Miss  Flodden” 

‘‘  I  will  write  it  to  night  or  to-morrow  ; 
yon  shall  have  it  before  I  leave.  By  the 
way,  that  train  the  day  after  to-morrow  is 
at  6.20,  is  it  not  f” 

‘‘  Yes,”  answered  Miss  Flodden.  ‘‘  I 
wish  you  could  stay  longer.” 

And  they  walked  home. 

As  they  wandered  through  the  high- 
lying  fields  of  green  oats  and  barley, 
among  whose  long  beards  the  low  sun  made 
golden  dust,  with  the  dark,  greenish  Chev¬ 
iots  on  one  side,  purple  clouds  hanging  on 
their  moor  sides,  and  the  three  cones  of 
the  Eildons  rising,  hills  of  fairy  land,  faint 
upon  the  golden  sunset  mist — as  they 
wandered  talking  of  various  things,  pot¬ 
tery,  philosophy,  and  socialism,  Greenleaf 
felt  stealing  across  his  soul  a  peacefulness 
as  unlike  his  usual  mood  as  this  northern 
afternoon,  with  soughing  grain  and  twit¬ 
tering  of  larks,  was  different  from  the 
grime  and  bustle  of  Ijondon.  He  knew, 
now,  that  Miss  Delia  Carpenter’s  refusal 
had  been  best  for  him  ;  his  nature  was 
too  thin  to  allow  him  to  give  himself  both 
to  a  wife  and  family,  and  to  the  duties  and 
studies  that  claimed  him  ;  he  would  have 
starved  the  affection  of  the  first  while  ne¬ 
glecting  the  second.  His  life  must  always 
be  a  solitary  one  with  his  work.  But  into 
this  rather  cheerless  solitude  there  seemed 
to  be  coming  something,  he  couhl  scarce¬ 
ly  tell  what.  Greenleaf  believed  in  the 
possible  friendship  between  a  man  and  a 
woman  ;  if  it  ha<l  not  existed  often  hith¬ 
erto,  that  was  the  fault  of  our  corrupt 
bringing  up.  But  it  was  possible  and  nec¬ 
essary  ;  a  thing  different  from,  morn  per¬ 
fect  and  more  useful  than,  any  friendship 
between  persons  of  the  same  sex  ;  but 
more  different  still,  breezier,  more  robust 
and  serene,  than  love  even  at  its  best.  And 
had  he  not  always  wished  for  that  sister. 
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that  Emily  who  had  neTcr  existed  I  Of 
course  he  did  not  contemplate  seeing;'  very 
much  of  Miss  Floddcn,  still  less  did  he  ad¬ 
mit  to  himself  that  this  strange,  reserved, 
yet  outspoken  giil  might  be  the  friend  he 
craved  for.  But  he  felt  a  curious  satisfac¬ 
tion,  despite  his  belter  reason,  which  pro¬ 
tested  against  everything  abnormal,  and 
which  explained  a  great  deal  by  premature 
experience  of  the  world’s  ugliness — he  felt 
a  satisfaction  at  Miss  Flodden's  aversion 
to  marriage.  He  could  not  have  explained 
why,  but  be  knew  in  a  positive  manner 
that  this  girl  never  bad  been,  and  never 
would  be,  in  love,  that  this  young  woman 
of  a  frivolous  and  fast  lot  was  a  sort  of  fe¬ 
male  Hippolytus,  but  without  a  male 
Diana  ;  and  he  held  tight  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  a  treasure. 


The  next  day,  Greenleaf  was  put  a  little 
out  of  conceit  with  himself  and  the  world 
at  large  :  a  vague  depression  and  irritation 
got  hold  of  him.  Before  breakfast,  while 
ruminating  over  a  list  of  books  for  Miss 
Flodden’s  reading,  he  had  mechanically 
taken  up  a  volume  that  lay  on  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  table.  There  were  not  many 
books  at  Yetliolme,  except  those  which 
were  never  moved  from  the  library  shelves, 
and  the  family’s  taste  ran  to  Rider  Hag¬ 
gard  and  sporting  novels  ;  while  the  collec¬ 
tion  put  in  his  room,  and  bearing  the  name 
of  Valentine  Flodden,  consisted  either  of 
things  he  already  knew  by  heart — a  selec¬ 
tion  from  Browning,  a  volume  of  Tolstoi, 
and  an  “  Imitation  of  Christ,” — or  of 
others — as  sundry  works  on  Esoteric  Bud¬ 
dhism,  a  handbook  of  l*ers{>ective,  and  a 
novel  by  Marie  Corelli,  which  he  felt  much 
desire  to  read.  The  book  that  he  took  up 
was  from  the  circulating  library,  Henry 
James’s  ”  Princess  Casamassima.”  He 
had  read  it,  of  course,  and  dived  into  it — 
the  last  volume  it  was — at  random.  Do 
authors  ever  reflect  liow  much  influence 
they  must  occasionally  have,  coming  by 
accident,  to  arouse  some  latent  feeling,  or 
to  reinforce  some  dominant  habit  of  mind  ? 
Certainly  Henry  James  had  been  possessed 
of  no  ill-will  toward  Miss  Val  Flodden, 
whom  indeed  he  might  have  made  the 
heroine  of  some  amiable  story.  Yet 
Henry  James,  at  that  moment,  did  Val 
Flodden  a  very  bad  turn.  Greenleaf  got 
up  from  the  book,  after  twenty  minutes’ 
random  reading,  in  a  curiously  suspicious 


and  aggressive  mood.  Of  course  he  never 
dreamed  that  he,  a  gentleman  of  some  in¬ 
dependent  means,  a  scholar,  a  man  who 
had  known  the  upper  classes  long  before 
he  had  ever  come  in  contact  with  the  low¬ 
er,  could  have  anything  in  common  with 
poor  Hyacinth,  the  socialist  bookbinder, 
pining  for  luxury  and  the  love  of  a  great 
lady  ;  neither  was  there  much  resemblance 
between  Chiistina  Light,  married  to  Prince 
Casamassima,  and  this  young  Val  Flod¬ 
den  married  to  nobody  ;  yet  the  book 
depressed  him  horribly,  by  its  suggestion 
of  the  odd  freaks  of  curiosity  which  relieve 
the  weariness  of  idle  lives.  And  the  de- 

{iression  was  such,  that  he  could  nut  hold 
lis  tongue  on  the  subject. 

“  Have  you  read  that  book — the  ‘  Prin¬ 
cess  Casamassima  ’ — Miss  Flodden  ?”  he 
asked  at  breakfast. 

‘‘  Yes,”  answered  the  girl  ;  ”  isn’t  it 
good  f  and  so  natural,  don’t  you  think  t” 
”  You  don’t  mean  that  you  think  the 
Princess  natural — you  don’t  think  there 
ever  could  be  such  a  horrible  woman  ?” 

He  was  (juite  sure  there  might  be  ;  in¬ 
deed,  the  fear  of  such  a  one  quite  over- 

[ lowered  him  at  this  very  moment  ;  and 
le  asked  in  hope  of  Miss  Flodden  saying 
that  there  were  no  Princess  Casamassimas. 

Something  in  his  tone  appeared  to  irri¬ 
tate  Miss  Flodden.  She  thought  him 
Pharisaical,  as  she  sometimes  did,  and  con¬ 
sidered  it  her  duty  to  give  him  a  setting 
down  with  the  weight  of  her  superior 
worldly  wisdom. 

‘  ‘  Of  course  I  think  her  natural,  only  she 
might  be  more  natural  still.” 

“You  mean  more  wicked?”  asked 
Greenleaf,  shat  ply. 

“  No,  not  more  wicked.  The  woman 
in  the  book  may  be  intended  to  be  wick¬ 
ed  ;  but  she  needn’t  have  been  so  in  real 
life.  Not  at  all  wicked.  She’s  merely  a 
clever  woman  who  is  bored  by  society, 
and  who  wants  to  know  about  a  lot  of 
things  and  people.  Heaps  of  women  want 
to  know  about  things  because  they’re 
bored,  but  it’s  not  always  about  nice  things 
and  nice  people  as  in  the  case  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess.  She  may  have  done  mischief — she 
shouldn’t  have  played  with  that  wretched 
little  morbid  bookbinding  boy  ;  women 
oughtn’t  to  play  with  men  even  when 
they’re  fools  ;  indeed,  especially  not  then. 
But  that  wasn’t  inevitable.  Hyacinth 
would  run  under  her  wheels.  Of  course  I 
shouldn’t  have  cared  for  that  chemist 
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creature  either,  nor  for  that  Captain  ^hob 
to  ;  he  behaved  rather  like  a  cad  all  round, 
don’t  you  think  f  But,  after  all,  they  all 
talked  very  well  ;  alK>ut  interesting  things 
— leal,  important  things — didn’t  they  ?” 

”  .\nd  you  think  that  to  hear  people 
talk  about  real,  interesting  things  is  a 
great  delight.  Miss  Flodden  f”  asked 
Greenleaf,  with  a  bitterness  she  did  not 
fully  appreciate. 

You  would  understand  it  if  you  had 
lived  for  years  among  people  who  talk 
nothing  but  gossip  and  rot,”  she  an¬ 
swered  sadly,  rising  from  her  place. 

No  more  was  said  that  morning  about 
the  I’rinccss  Casainassima.  Miss  Flodden  , 
WHS  rather  silent  during  their  cataloguing 
work,  and  Greenleaf  felt  vaguely  soie,  he 
knew  not  what  about. 

Throughout  the  day,  there  kept  return¬ 
ing  to  his  mind  those  words,  ”  You  sec 
they  talked  very  well,  about  interesting 
things  —  important,  rtal  things  —  didn't 
they  f”  and  the  simple  taking- things-for- 
granted  tone  in  which  they  had  been  said. 
Women  of  her  lot.  Miss  Flodden  had  once 
informed  him,  would  go  great  lengths  for 
the  sake  of  a  new  frock  or  a  pair  of  step¬ 
ping  horses.  Was  it  not  possible  that 
some  of  them,  to  whom  frocks  and  horses 
had  been  offered  in  too  great  abundance, 
might  transfer  their  desire  for  novelty  to 
interesting  talk,  and  real  things  f 

That  was  their  last  afternoon  together. 
The  catalogue  had  been  finished  with. 
Miss  Flodden  took  Greenleaf  for  a  drive 
in  her  cart.  They  sped  along  under  ths 
rolling  clouds  of  the  blustering  northern 
afternoon,  the  rooks,  in  black  swarms, 
cawing  loudly,  the  pee-wits  screeching 
among  the  stunted  hedges  and  black  stones 
of  the  green,  close-nibbled  pastures  ;  it 
was  one  of  those  August  days  which  fore¬ 
tell  winter. 

Greenleaf  could  never  recollect  very 
well  what  they  had  talked  about,  except 
that  it  had  been  about  a  great  variety  of 
things,  which  the  blustering  wind  had 
seemed  to  sweep  away  like  the  brown 
beech  leaves  in  the  hollows.  The  fact  was 
that  Greenleaf  was  not  attending.  He 
kept  revolving  in  his  mind  the  name  idea, 
with  the  impossibility  of  solving  it.  He 
was  rather  like  a  man  in  love,  who  cannot 
decide  whether  or  not  he  is  sufficiently  no 
to  make  a  declaration  and  feels  the  propi¬ 
tious  moment  escaping.  Greenleaf  was 
not  in  love  ;  had  he  been,  had  there  been 


any  chance  of  his  being  no,  Val  Flodden 
would  not  have  been  there  in  the  cart  bv 
his  side  ;  she  had  once  told  him,  in  one  of 
her  tits  of  abstract  communicativeness, 
that  people  in  love  were  despicable,  but 
for  that  reason  to  be  pitied,  and  that  to 
let  them  fall  in  love  was  to  be  unkind  to 
them,  and  to  prepare  a  detestable  exhibi¬ 
tion  for  oneself.  So  Greenleaf  was  not  in 
love.  But  he  was  as  excited  as  if  he  had 
l>een.  He  felt  that  a  great  suspicion  had 
arisen  within  him,  and  that  this  suspicion 
was  about  to  deprive  him  of  a  friendship 
to  which  he  clung  as  to  a  newly  found  in¬ 
terest  in  life. 

About  .Miss  Flodden  he  did  not  think — 
that  is  to  say,  whether  he  might  be  run¬ 
ning  the  risk  of  depriving  her  uf  some¬ 
thing.  He  had  not  made  love  to  her,  so 
what  could  he  deprive  her  cf  f  Besides, 
he  thought  of  Miss  Flodden  exclusively  as 
of  the  person  who  was  probably  going  to 
deprive  him  of  something  he  wanted  ;  de¬ 
prive  him,  if  his  suspicions  should  be  true. 
For  if  his  suspicions  were  true,  there  was 
no  alternative  to  giving  up  all  relations 
with  her.  He  was  not  a  selfish  man,  try¬ 
ing  to  save  himself  heartburns  and  disen- 
chantments.  He  was  thinking  of  hisopin- 
ions,  solely.  It  was  quite  impossible  that 
they  sliculd  become  the  toys  of  an  idle, 
frivolous  woman.  Such  a  thing  could  not 
be.  The  sense  of  sacrilege  was  so  great 
that  he  did  not  even  say  to  himself  that 
such  a  thing  could  not  be  allowed  :  to  him 
it  took  the  form  of  the  impossibility  of 
its  being  at  all. 

Greenleaf  was  in  an  agony  of  doubt  ;  he 
kept  on  repeating  to  himself — Is  she  a 
Princess  Casamassima  I”  so  often,  that  at 
last  he  found  it  quite  natural  to  put  the 
question,  so  often  formulated  internally, 
out  loud  to  her.  Of  course,  if  she  were  a 
Princess  Casamassima,  her  denial  would 
be  worth  nothing  ;  but  when  we  cannot 
endure  a  suspicion  against  some  one,  we 
cannot,  in  our  wild  desire  to  have  it  de¬ 
nied  at  any  price,  stop  short  to  reflect  that 
the  denial  will  be  worthless.  A  denial  ; 
he  wanted  a  denial,  not  for  the  sake  of 
justice  toward  her,  but  of  his  own  peace 
of  mind.  He  was  on  the  very  point  of 
putting  that  strange  question  to  her  when, 
in  the  process  of  a  conversation  in  which 
he  had  taken  part  as  in  a  dream,  there 
suddenly  came  the  unasked-for  answer. 

They  must  have  been  talking  of  the 
Princess  Casamassima  again,  and  of  the 
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unintereotin^nesn  of  mo*t  people’s  lives. 
Greenleaf  could  not  remember.  It  was  all 
muddled  in  his  memory,  only  there  sud¬ 
denly  flashed  a  sentence,  distinct,  burning, 
out  of  that  forgotten  confusion. 

“  It’s  odd,”  said  Miss  Fh)dden’8  high, 
occasionally  childish  voice  ;  ”  but  I’ve  al¬ 
ways  found  that  the  people  who  bored  one 
least  weie  either  very  clever  or  very  fast.” 

They  were  clatteiing  into  a  little  border 
town,  with  low  black  houses  on  cither 
side,  and  a  square  tower,  with  a  red  tile 
extinguisher,  and  a  veering  weathercock, 
closing  the  distance  and  connecting  the 
grey  wet  flags  below  with  the  grey  billowy 
sky  above. 

Greenleaf,  although  forgetful  of  all  save 
theories,  remembered  for  a  long  time  that 
street  and  that  tower,  lie  did  not  an¬ 
swer,  for  his  heart  was  oveiflowing  with 
bitterness. 

So  it  was  true  ;  and  it  just  had  to  be. 
He  had  let  his  belief  become  the  plaything 
of  a  capricious  child.  He  had  lost  his 
dear  friend.  It  was  inevitable. 

Greenleaf  did  not  say  a  word,  and 
showed  nothinir  until  his  departure.  But 
his  letter  to  Miss  Flodden,  thanking  for 
the  hospitality  of  Yetholme,  was  brief, 
and  it  contained  no  allusion  to  any  future 
meeting,  and  no  promised  introduction  to 
the  Miss  Carpenters.  Only  at  the  end  was 
this  sentence  :  ‘‘  I  have  lately  been  re- 
reailing  Henry  James’s  ‘  I’tincess  Casamas- 
sima,’  and  I  agree  with  you  completely 
now  as  to  the  naturalness  of  her  charac¬ 
ter.” 

VIII. 

Some  ten  years  later  found  Leonard 
Greenleaf  once  more — but  this  time  with 
only  a  brougham  and  a  footman  to  meet 
him — on  his  way  to  stay  in  a  country 
house.  He  had  been  left  penniless  by  his 
attempts  to  start  co  operative  workshops  ; 
and  overwork  and  worry  had  made  him  far 
too  weak  to  be  a  tolerable  artisan  ;  so, 
after  having  given  up  his  pottery,  those 
long  years  ago,  because  it  ministered  ex¬ 
clusively  to  rich  men’s  luxury,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  swallow  the  bitterness  of 
perfecting  rich  men’s  dwellings  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  Messrs.  Boyce  Co.’s  chief 
decorator  ;  and  now  he  was  l»ent  upon  one 
of  these  hated  errands. 

Time,  and  the  experience  of  many  fail- 
niys,  had  indeed  perplexed  poor  Green- 
leaf’s  socialistic  schemes  a  little,  and  left 


him  doubtful  how  to  hasten  the  millen¬ 
nium,  except  by  the  slow  methods  of 
preaching  morality  and  thrift  ;  but  time 
had  rather  exasperated  his  hatred  of  the 
idleness  and  selfishness  of  the  privileged 
classes,  to  whose  luxury  he  now  found 
himself  a  minister.  And,  as  he  looked 
out  of  his  window  while  dressing  for  din¬ 
ner  (those  evening  clothes,  necessary  for 
such  occasions,  had  become  a  badge  of 
servitude  in  his  eyes),  he  felt  that  old  in¬ 
dignation  arise  with  unaccountable 
strength,  and  choke  him  with  his  own 
silence.  It  was  a  long,  low  house  ;  the 
lawn  spread,  with  scarcely  any  fall,  down 
to  the  river  brink  ;  a  wide  band  of  green, 
then  a  wide  band  of  shimmering,  unde¬ 
cided  blue  and  grey,  reflecting  the  coppery 
clouds  and  purple  banks  of  lopsestrife,  and 
then  beyond  and  higher  up  in  the  picture, 
flat  meadows,  whose  surface  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  veiled  in  mist,  and  whose 
boundary  elms  were  growing  flat  and  un¬ 
substantial  like  painted  things.  There 
were  birds  twittering,  and  leaves  rustling, 
a  great  sense  of  peacefulness,  for  the  fam¬ 
ily  guests  were  doubtless  within  doors 
busy  dressing.  Suddenly,  there  was  a 
plash  of  oars,  and  a  peal  of  laughter  ;  and, 
after  a  minute,  two  men  and  a  woman 
came  hurrying  up  the  green  lawn,  against 
whose  darkening  slopes  their  white  clothes 
made  spots  of  unearthly  whiteness  in  the 
twilight.  They  were  noisy,  and  Green¬ 
leaf  hated  their  laughter  ;  but  suddenly 
the  lady  stopped  short  a  moment,  and  said 
VO  her  companions  in  a  tone  of  boredom 
and  irritation  :  “  Oh,  shut  up,  can’t  you 
let  one  look  about  and  listen  to  things  once 
in  a  way  ?” 

There  was  more  laughter,  and  they  all 
disappeared  indoors.  Greenleaf  loaned 
upon  his  window,  wondering  where  he 
had  heard  that  voice  before — that  voice, 
or  rather  one  different,  but  yet  very  like  it. 

Downstairs,  after  a  few  civil  speeches 
about  the  pleasure  of  having  the  assistance 
of  so  great  an  artistic  authority,  and  sun¬ 
dry  contradictory  suggestions  about  styles 
of  furniture  and  architecture,  Greenleaf’s 
host  and  hostess  requested  him  to  join  in 
a  little  game  devised  for  the  removal  of 
precedence  in  the  arrangement  of  places  at 
table.  The  game,  which  had  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  very  moment  by  one  of  the 
various  tall,  blond,  and  moustached  youths 
hanging  about  the  drawing  room,  consisted 
in  hiding  all  the  men  behind  a  table  cover 
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turned  into  a  curtain,  and  from  behind 
which  projected,  as  sole  clue  to  their  iden¬ 
tity,  their  more  or  less  tell-tale  feet,  by 
which  the  ladies  were  to  choose  their  part¬ 
ners.  The  feet,  soGreenIcaf  said  to  him¬ 
self,  were  singularly  without  identity  ;  he 
saw  in  his  mind’s-eye  the  row  of  project¬ 
ing  pointed-toed,  shining  pumps,  cut  low 
upon  the  fantastic  assortment  of  striped, 
speckled,  and  otherwise  enlivened  silk 
stocking*.  Among  them  all  there  could 
only  be  a  single  pair  betraying  the  nature 
of  their  owner,  and  it  was  his.  They 
^aid,  or  would  say,  in  the  mute  but  ex¬ 
pressive  language  of  their  blackness  and 
squared-toednesB  (Greenleaf  felt  as  if  they 
might  have  elastic  sides  even,  although  his 
democratic  views  had  always  stopped  short 
before  that)^  that  their  owcer  was  the  cu¬ 
rate,  the  tutor,  the  house-decorator, — in 
tine,  the  interloper.  lie  wondered 
whether,  as  good  nature  to  himself  and 
consideration  fur  the  other  guests  must 
prompt,  those  feet  would  be  immediately 
selected  by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  or 
whether  they  would  be  left  there  unclaimed 
when  all  the  others  had  marched  cheer¬ 
fully  off. 

But  his  suspense  was  quickly  converted 
into  another  feeling  when,  among  the 
laughter  and  exclamations  provoked  by  the 
performance,  a  voice  came  from  beyond 
the  curtain,  saying  slowly  :  “  I  think  l’|l 
have  this  pair.”  The  voice  was  the  same 
he  had  heard  from  the  lawn,  the  same  he 
had  heard  years  ago  in  the  British  Muse¬ 
um,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed — the 
same  that  once  or  twice  since,  but  at  ever 
increasing  intervals,  he  bad  tried  in  vain 
to  recall  to  his  mind’s  bearing  :  the  voice, 
but  grown  deeper,  more  deliberate  and 
uniformly  weary,  of  Val  Flodden. 

Greenleaf  heard  vaguely  the  introductory 
interchange  of  names  performed  by  his 
hostess  ;  and  felt  in  his  back  the  well-bred 
smile  of  amusement  of  the  couples  still  be¬ 
hind  as  the  lady  took  his  unprepared  arm 
and  walked  him  off  in  the  helter-skelter 
move  to  the  dining  room  ;  and  it  was  as  in 
a  dream  that  he  heard  his  name  pro¬ 
nounced,  with  the  added  information,  on 
the  part  of  his  companion,  that  it  was  a 
long  time  since  they  had  last  met. 

“  Yes,”  answered  Greenleaf,  as  the  ser¬ 
vant  gently  pushed  him  and  his  chair  nearer 
the  table  ;  ”  it  must  be  quite  a  lot  of  years 
ago.  I  have  come  here,”  he  added,  be 
scarce  knew  why — but  with  a  vague  sense 


of  protest  and  self-defence — “  about  do¬ 
ing  up  the  house.” 

‘‘  Yes,  to  be  sure — it  is  all  going  to  be 
overhauled  and  made  beautiful  and  inap¬ 
propriate,’  ’  replied  the  lady,  with  a  faint 
intonation  of  insolence,  Greenleaf  thought, 
in  her  bored  voice. 

‘‘  It  is  not  always  easy,  is  it,”  rejoined 
Greenleaf.  ”  to  make  things  appropriate  ?” 

”  And  lieautiful  }  I  suppose  not.  \Ve 
aren’t  any  of  us  very  appropriate  to  a 
river-bank,  with  cows  lowing  and  scythes 
being  whetted  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it.” 

“  Oh.  Val,  don't  you  think  we  are  ap¬ 
propriate  !”  put  in  the  charming  voice  of 
a  charming,  charmingly  dressed,  innocent¬ 
looking  woman  opposite,  who  was  evident¬ 
ly  the  accredited  fool  of  the  party.  “  I 
should  have  thought,  now,  that  nothing 
could  be  more — more — pastoral.  Now, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  when  we  had 
tea  in  the  backwater,  you  know,  don’t  you 
think  we  were  quite  pastoral — like  a  thing 
by — by — some  old  master,  in  fact  f” 

Another  lady,  equally  charming,  but 
considerably  less  innocent  and  not  at  all 
foolish,  made  some  comment. 

An  astonishing  girl,  beautiful  with  the 
beauty  of  a  well-bred  horse,  sat  next  to 
Greenleaf,  and  tried  to  perplex  him  with 
sundry  questions  which  she  knew  he  could 
not  follow  ;  but  she  speedily  found  there 
was  no  rise  to  be  got  out  of  him,  and  be¬ 
stowed  elsewhere  her  remarks,  racy  in 
more  senses  than  usual.  So  Greenleaf  sat 
silent,  looking  vaguely  at  the  pools  of 
light  Ireneath  the  candle  shades,  in  which 
the  rose  petals  strewn  about,  the  roses  ly¬ 
ing  loosely,  took  warm  old  ivory  tints,  and 
the  silver— the  fantastic  confusion  of 
chased  salt-cellars  and  menu-holders  and 
spoons  and  indescribable  objects — Hashed 
blue  and  lilac  on  its  smooth  or  chiselled 
surfaces.  From  the  table  the  concen¬ 
trated,  shaded  light  led  upward  to  the  opal 
necklace  of  the  lady  opposite,  the  blue  of 
the  opals  changing  with  the  movements  of 
her  head  to  green,  burning  and  flickering 
into  fiery  spar  ks.  Then  Greenleaf  noticed, 
sometimes  modelled  into  roundness,  some¬ 
times  blurred  into  flatness  in  the  shadow, 
the  black  sleeves  of  the  men,  the  arms  of 
the  women,  ivory  like  the  rose  petals 
where  they  advanced  beneath  the  candle 
shades  ;  and  behind,  to  the  back  of  the 
shimmer  of  the  light  stuffs  and  the  glare  of 
white  shirt-fronts,  the  big  footmen,  vague. 
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shadowy,  moving  about.  A  man  oppo¬ 
site,  with  babyisli  eyes  and  complexion, 
was  telling  some  story  about  walking  from 
a  punt  into  the  water,  which  raised  the 
wrath  of  the  girl  near  Greenleaf  ;  others 
added  further  details,  which  she  laugh¬ 
ingly  tried  to  deny  ;  there  was  something 
about  having  fastened  her  garter  with  a 
diamond  star,  and  the  river  having  to  be 
dragged  for  it.  Another  man,  gaunt  and 
languid,  said  something  about  not  hiding 
old  <lamask  under  rose-leaves,  but,  being 
unnoticed  by  his  hostess,  went  on  about 
“  Parsifal  ”  to  his  neighbor,  the  lady  in¬ 
terested  in  pastorals.  There  were  no  fur¬ 
ther  allusions  to  old  masters,  but  a  great 
many  to  various  kinds  of  sports  and  to 
gambling  and  losing  money  ;  indeed,  it 
was  marvellous  how  much  money  was  lost 
and  bankruptcy  sustained  (technically 
getting  broke). 

The  men  were  mostly  more  good  look¬ 
ing  than  not  ;  the  women,  it  seemed  to 
Greenleaf,  beautiful  enough,  each  of  them, 
to  reward  a  good  month’s  search.  There 
was  a  smell,  cool  and  white  and  acute,  of 
gardenias  from  the  buttonholes,  and  a 
warmer,  vaguer  one  of  rose  petals  ;  the 
mixture  of  black  coats  and  indescribable 
colored  silk,  and  of  bare  arms  and  necks, 
the  alternations  of  concentrated  light  and 
vague  shadow,  the  occasional  glint  and 
glimmer  of  stones,  particularly  that  warm 
ivory  of  roses  among  the  silver,  struck 
Greenleaf,  long  unaccustomed  to  even 
much  slighter  luxury,  as  extraordinarily 
beautiful,  like  some  Tadenia  picture  of 
Roman  orgies.  And  the  more  beautiful  it 
seemed  to  him,  with  its  intentional,  elab¬ 
orate  beauty,  the  more  did  it  make  him 
gnash  his  teeth  with  the  sense  of  its  wick¬ 
edness,  and  force  him,  for  his  own  con¬ 
science’  sake,  to  conjure  up  other  pictures 
of  grimy,  strange  London  streets,  and 
battered  crowds  round  barrows  of  cheap, 
half-spoilt  food. 

The  lady  who  had  onoe  been  called  Val 
Flodden,  and  whose  name-  -and  he  fancied 
he  had  heard  it  before — was  now  Mrs. 
Hermann  Stniwe,  addressed  him  with  the 
necessary  politeness,  and  asked  him  one 
or  two  questions  about  his  work  and  so 
forth,  in  a  conventional,  bored  tone. 
Hut,  although  the  knowledge  that  this  was 
his  old  acquaintance,  and  the  recognition, 
every  now  and  then,  of  the  fact,  put  his 
feelings  into  a  superficial  flutter.  Green- 
leaf’s  mind  kept  revolving  the  fact  that 
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this  woman  was  really  quite  a  stranger  to 
him,  and  the  apparently  somewhat  contra¬ 
dictory  fact  that  this  was  what,  after  all, 
he  had  known  she  would  end  in.  He 
noted  that  among  these  beautiful  and  self- 
satisfied  women,  with  their  occasional  clev¬ 
erness  and  frequent  unseemliness  of  word 
and  allusion,  the  former  Val  Flodden  was 
in  a  way  conspicuous,  not  because  she  was 
better  looking,  but  because  she  was  more 
weary,  more  reckless,  because  one  some¬ 
how  expected  her  to  do  more,  for  good  or 
bad,  than  the  others. 

“  I  don’t  see  exactly  which  of  the  party 
could  have  reported  the  case,”  said  the 
woman  with  the  opals,  “  at  least,  the 
crucifix  could  scarcely  have  done  so  .... 
well,  well.” 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  laughter,  as 
the  hostess  gave  the  signal  for  rising  ;  but 
over  it  and  the  rustle  and  crackle  of  the 
ladies’  frocks,  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Hermann 
Struwe  was  heard  to  say  in  a  languid,  con¬ 
temptuous  tone  :  ‘‘  I  think  your  story  is  a 
little  bit  beastly,  my  dear  Algy.  ” 

Fortunately  for  (ireenleaf,  the  men  did 
not  stay  long  at  table,  as  smoking  was 
equally  allowed  all  over  the  house  and 
in  the  ladies’  presence.  For  Greenleaf, 
whose  conversation  with  other  men  had 
for  years  turned  only  on  politics,  philoso¬ 
phy,  or  business,  was  imbued,  much  as  a 
woman  might  have  been,  with  a  foregone 
conviction  that  as  soon  as  idle  men  were 
left  to  themselves  they  began  to  discuss 
womankind.  And  there  was  at  the  table 
one  man  in  particular,  a  long,  black,  nerv¬ 
ous  man.  with  a  smiling  jerky  mouth,  an 
odd  sample  of  Jewry  acclimatized  in  Eng¬ 
land,  a  horrid,  half-handsome  man,  with 
extraordinarily  bland  manners  and  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  hard  expression,  obstinate 
and  mocking,  about  whom  Greenleaf  felt 
that  he  positively  could  not  sit  out  any  of 
his  conversation  on  women,  and,  of 
course,  his  conversation  would  turn  on 
women  ;  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  fel¬ 
low  had  been  introduced  as  Mr.  Hermann 
Struwg. 

Her  husband — that  was  her  husband  ! 
Greenleaf  kept  repeating  to  himself,  as  he 
answered  as  best  he  could  his  host’s  re¬ 
marks  about  hilizabethan  as  against  Queen 
Atme.  It  was  only  now  that  he  had 
thought  of  her  in  connection  with  this  man 
that  Greenleaf  realized  that  he  was  really 
a  little  upset  by  this  meeting  of  his  old 
acquaintance.  And  the  thought  went  on 
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and  on,  round  and  round,  in  bi«  head,  of  her  words  about  never  getting  married, 
when  he  had  followed  the  first  stragglers  about  a  world  where  there  would  be  no 
who  went  to  smoke  their  cigarettes  with  the  diamonds  and  no  stepping  horses  and  also, 
ladies,  and  answered  the  interrogations  of  as  she  expressed  it,  no  iiiair}iiig  and  giv- 
the  aesthetic  man  who  had  talked  about  ing  in  marriage,  filled  Greenleaf’s  mind  as 
old  damask  and  Wagner.  The  man  in  with  some  bitter,  luady  dram.  And  he 
question,  delighted  to  lay  hold  of  so  great  had  thought  of  her  as  a  sort  of  iinapproach- 
an  authority  as  Greenleaf,  had  also  no-  able  proud  amazon,  or  Diana  of  liippoly- 
ticed  that  Greenleaf  had  known  Mrs.  Her-  tus,  incapable  of  any  feeliiig  save  indigna- 
mann  Struwe  at  some  former  period  ;  he  tion  against  injustice  and  pity  for  weak 
bad  been  snubbed  a  little  by  the  lady,  and  and  gentle  things.  Oh  Lord,  oh  Lord  ! 
partly  from  a  desire  to  hear  her  artistic  It  was  horrible,  horrible,  and  at  the  same 
capacities  pooh-poohed  by  a  professional  time  laughable.  And  just  that  man,  too 
(since  every  amateur  imagines  himself  the  — that  narrow,  obstinate-looking  creature 
only  tolerable  one),  and  partly  from  a  nat-  with  the  brain  and  the  heart  (Greenleaf 
ural  taste  for  knowing  what  did  not  con-  knew  it  for  a  certainty)  of  a  barn-door 
cern  him,  he  had  set  very  artfully  to  pump  cock  !  And  yet,  was  he  any  worse  than 
poor  Greenleaf,  who,  at  best,  was  no  match  the  others,  the  others  who,  perhaps,  had 
for  a  wily  man  of  the  world.  a  little  more  brains  and  a  little  mote  heart, 

“  Miss  Flodden  had  a  good  deal  of  tal-  and  who  all  the  same  lived  only  to  waste 
«nt  —  quite  a  remarkable  talent  as  a  the  work  of  the  poor,  to  make  debts,  to 
<draughtsman,  had  she  only  studied  seti-  gamble,  to  ruin  women,  and  to  fill  the 
ously'’ — he  answered  emphatically,  seeing  world  with  filthy  talk  and  disbelief  in  bet- 
only  that  the  fellow  wished  for  some  quot-  ter  things  f  \N  as  he  worse  than  all  the 
able  piece  of  running  down.  “  It  is,  in  other  manly,  well-mannered,  aecomplish- 
fact,  a  pity” — but  he  stopped.  He  was  ed,  futile,  or  mischievous  creatures  f  Was 
really  not  thinking  of  that.  The  long  he  worse  than  «Ae 

drawing-room  opened  with  ail  its  windows  ”  Ah,  well,  of  course  ;  you  have  known 
>  on  to  the  lawn,  and  you  could  see,  at  the  her  so  much  more  than  I  have,”  said  the 
bottom  of  that,  the  outlines  of  trees  and  aesthetic  man,  puffing  at  his  cigarette,  op- 
boats  in  the  moonlight,  and  Chinese  lanterns  posite  to  Greenleaf.  “  Hut  now,  I  should 
banging  about  the  lloiilla  of  moored  punts  have  thought  there  would  have  always 
and  canoes  and  skiffs,  to  which  some  of  been  something  lacking  in  anything  that 
the  party  bad  gone  down,  revealing  them-  woman  would  do.  A  certain — I  don’t 
selves  with  occasional  splashings,  thrum-  know  what  to  call  it — but,  in  short,  proper 
mings  on  the  banjo,  and  little  cries  and  mental  balance  and  steadiness.  I  consider 
peals  of  laughter.  Nearer  the  house  a  that,  for  real  artistic  quality,  it  is  neces- 
•couple  were  walking  up  and  down  on  the  sary  that  one  should  possess  some  sort  of 
grass,  the  light  of  the  drawing-room  lamps  seriousness,  of  consistency  of  character — 
•catching  their  faces  with  an  odd,  y  ellow  of  course  you  know  her  so  much  better, 
glow  every  now  and  then,  and  making  the  Mr.  Greenleaf — but  now  I  can’t  under- 
woman'’s  wlute  frock  shimmer  like  silver  stand  a  really  superior  woman  selling  her- 
against  4be  branches  of  the  big  cedars,  self  for  twopence,  fur,  after  all,  it  comes 
**  It  appears  Lady  Lilly  told  her  mother  to  this  :  when  a  woman  with  brains  takes 
she  was  going  to  try  on  a  frock,  but  some-  a  fellow  like  that,  and  then  is  perfectly 
how  on  the  way  there  she  met  Morton's  satisfied  with  him  afterward — ” 
coach,  so  she  thought  she’rl  get  on  to  it  A  man  had  sat  down  to  the  piano  and 
and  have  some  change  of  air,  and  she  was  singing,  on  the  whole  rather  well, 
changed  the  air  so  often  that  by  the  even-  Some  of  the  people  were  starnling  by  him, 
ing  she  had  contrived  to  win  sixty  pounds  others  were  in  little  groups,  men  and  worn- 
at  Sandown,”  said  one  of  the  prornenad-  en  nearly  all  smoking  equally,  scattered 
ing  couples,  pausing  in  the  stream  of  light  almut  the  big  white  room  with  the  deli- 
froin  the  window.  ”  Oh,  bless  your  soul,  cate  blue  china,  and  the  big  stacks  of 
she  doesn’t  mind  it’s  being  told  ;  she  pale  pink  begonias.  Mrs.  Hermann 
thinks  it  an  awful  joke,  and  so  it  was.”  Struwe  was  standing  near  the  piano,  lean- 
That  man — that  Val  Fhxlden  should  ing  against  the  long,  open  window,  the 
have  married  that  man  !  Greenleaf  kept  principal  figure  in  a  group  of  two  other 
repeating  to  himself,  and  the  recollection  women  and  a  man.  In  her  fanciful. 
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stiaight-lianping  dross  of  misty- colored 
crape,  her  hair  elaborately  and  tightly 
dressed,  making  her  small  head  even 
sma'Ier,  and  her  strong,  slender  neck,  with 
the  black  pearls  around  it,  drawn  up  like 
a  peacock’s,  she  struck  Grcenleaf  as  much 
more  l>eautiful  than  before,  and  even  much 
taller  ;  but  there  had  been  a  gentleness,  a 
something  timid  and  winning,  in  her 
former  occasional  little  stoop,  which  was 
now  quite  gone.  She  looked  young,  but 
young  in  quite  another  way  ;  she  was  now 
very  thin,  and  her  cheeks  were  hollowed 
vciy  perceptiblv. 

The  bland,  blurred  man  at  the  piano  was 
singing  with  all  his  might,  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  voice  and  skill  ;  but  the  music, 
of  his  own  composition,  was  indecorously 
passionate  as  he  sang  it,  at  least  taken  in 
connection  with  the  words,  culled  from 
some  decadent  French  poet,  and  which  few 
l>eople  would  have  sat  down  deliberately 
to  read  out  aloud.  The  innocent  lady  who 
had  talked  about  being  pastoral  even  made 
some  faint  ot>jection,  to  which  the  singer 
answered,  much  surprised,  by  pointing  out 
the  passionate  charm  of  the  words,  and 
assuring  her  that  she  did  not  know  what 
real  feeling  was.  And  when  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  that  song,  and  begun  another,  one  of 
the  two  other  women  actually  moved  away, 
while  the  other  bulled  her  head  in  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  Punch  ;  there  was  a  little  murmur, 
“  Well,  I  think  he  is  going  a  little  too 
far.”  But  Mrs.  Hermann  Struwl*  never 
moved. 

‘‘  I  can’t  make  out  that  woman,”  re¬ 
marked  Greenleaf’s  new  acquaintance,  the 
iusthetic  man  ;  she’s  usnally  by  ways 
of  being  prudish,  and  has  a  way  of  shut¬ 
ting  up  poor  Chatty  when  he  gets  into  this 
strain.  Only  yesterday,  she  told  him  his 
song  was  bea-stly,  and  it  wasn’t  half  as  bad 
as  this  one.  I  wonder  whether  she’s  do¬ 
ing  it  because  her  husband  was  bored  at 
her  being  too  particular  yesterday  ;  be¬ 
cause,  of  course,  he’ll  beboicd  by  her  not 
being  particular  enough,  to-day.  She’s 
doing  it  out  of  enssedness  toward  Her¬ 
mann,  that’s  clear.*’ 

Greenleaf  walked  up  to  a  picture,  and 
thence  slunk  off  to  the  door.  As  he  was 
leaving  the  room,  he  looked  back  at  the 
former  Miss  Floddcn  ;  she  was  still  stand¬ 
ing  near  the  piano,  listening  composedly, 
but  he  thought  that  her  thin  face  bore  an 
expression  of  defiance. 

He  was  so  excited  that  he  opened  his 


room  door  too  quickly  to  give  effect  to  a 
practical  joke,  consisting  of  a  can  of  water 
balancing  on  its  angle  as  it  stood  ajar,  and 
intended  to  tumble  on  his  head  while  he 
was  passing  in  ;  a  delicate  jest  which  the 
girl  who  had  sat  next  to  him — she  of  the 
punt,  diamond  garter,  and  coach  adven¬ 
tures— occasionally  practiced  on  the  in¬ 
mates  of  what  she  technically  called 
“  houses.  ” 

IX. 

The  next  morning,  after  surveying  the 
house  with  his  host,  and  making  elaborate 
plans  for  its  alteration  with  his  hostess, 
Greenleaf  was  going  for  a  stroll  outside 
the  grounds,  when  he  suddenly  heard  his 
name  called  by  the  voice  of  her  who  had 
once  been  Val  Florlden,  but  of  whom  he 
already  thought  only  as  Mrs.  Hermann 
Struwts  She  rose  up  from  under  a  big 
cedar,  among  whose  sweeping  branches 
she  had  been  seated  reading. 

‘‘  Are  you  going  for  a  walk  I”  she 
asked,  coming  toward  him  in  her  white 
frock,  incredibly  white  against  the  green 
lawn,  and  trailing  her  also  incredibly 
'white  parasol  after  her.  “  Is  it  true  that 
you  go, back  to  town  this  Afternoon  f” 
Yes,”  answered  Greenleaf,  laconic¬ 
ally. 

”  Then,”  she  said,  “  1  will  come  with 
you  a  little  way.” 

They  walked  silently  through  a  little 
wood  of  beeches,  and  out  into  the  mead¬ 
ows  by  the  river.  tJreenleaf  found  it  too 
difllcult  to  say  anything,  and,  after  all, 
why  say  anything  to  her  ? 

‘‘  IvQok  here,”  began  Mrs.  Hermann 
Struwe,  suddenly  stopping  short  by  the 
water’s  brink,  “  I  want  to  speak  to  you 
quite  plainly,  Mr.  Greenleaf.  Quite 
plainly,  as  one  does,  don’t  you  know,  to 
a  person  one  isn’t  likely  ever  to  meet 
again.  I  didn’t  want  to  speak  to  you  yes¬ 
terday,  because — well — because  I  disliked 
you  too  much.” 

Greenleaf  looked  up  from  the  grasses 
steeping  at  the  root  of  a  big  willow,  in  the 
water. 

”  Why  ?”  he  asked  blankly,  but  a  vague 
pain  invading  his  consciousness  with  the 
recollection  of  the  library  at  Yetholme,  of 
the  catalogue  and  the  dusty  majolica,  when 
Miss  Flodden  had  said  once  before  that  she 
disliked  him  because  he  was  taking  away 
the  pots. 

‘‘  But  I’ve  thought  over  it,”  she  went 
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on,  not  noticing  his  interruption  ;  and  I 
tee  again,  what  1  recognized  years  ago — 
only  that  every  now  and  then  I  can’t  help 
forgetting  it  and  feeling  bad — namely, 
that  it  was  quite  natural  on  your  part — I 
mean  your  never  having  introduced  me  to 
the  Miss  Carpenters,  nor  even  written  to 
me  again.”  She  spoke  slowly  and  very 
gently,  with  just  a  little  hesitation,  as  he 
remembered  so  well  her  having  done  those 
years  ago  in  Northumberland. 

An  unknown  feeling  overwhelmed 
Grecnleaf  and  prevented  his  speaking — the 
feeling,  he  vaguely  understood,  of  having 
destroyed,  of  having  killed  something. 

“  I  don’t  reproach  you  with  it.  I  never 
really  did.  I  understood  very  soon  that 
it  was  quite  natural  on  your  part  to  take 
me  for  a  Princess  Casamassiiua.  I  had 
done  nothing  to  make  you  really  know 
me,  and  I  had  no  right  to  expect  you  to 
take  me  on  my  own  telling.  And  there 
must  have  been  so  many  things  to  make 
you  suspect  my  not  deserving  to  know  your 
friends,  or  to  leain  about  your  ideas.  It 
wasn’t  that,”  she  added,  hurriedly,  ’’that 
I  wished  really  to  explain,  because,  as  1 
repeat,  although  I  sometimes  feel  unrea¬ 
sonable  and  an^y,  like  last  night,  when 
something  suddenly  makes  me  seethe  coo- 
tiast  between  what  I  might  have  been  and 
what  I  am,  I  don’t  bear  you  any  giudge. 
What  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Greenleaf, 
is  that  I  haven’t  become  unworthy  of  the 
confidence,  though  it  wasn’t  much,  that 
you  once  placed  in  me.  I  was  not  a  Prin¬ 
cess  Casamassima,  I  was  not  a  humbug 
then,  saying  things  and  getting  you  to  say 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  novelty.  And 
I’m  not  really  changed  since.  1  wasn’t  a 
worthless  woman  then,  and  I  haven’t  real¬ 
ly  become  a  worthless  woman  now.  Shall 
we  go  toward  home  !  1  think  I  heard  the 

gon.?-” 

They  were  skirting  the  full  river,  with 
its  fringe  of  steeping  loosestrife  and  mead¬ 
owsweet,  and  its  clumps  of  sedge,  starred 
with  forget-me-not,  whence  whirred  occa¬ 
sional  water- fowl.  From  the  field  oppo¬ 
site  there  came  every  now  and  then  the 
lazy  low  of  a  cow. 

”  It  was  very  diflfeient,  wasn’t  it.  on  the 
Tweed,”  she  said,  looking  round  her, 
”  the  banks  so  steep  and  hare,  and  all  that 
shingle.  Do  you  remember  the  heron  ? 
Didn’t  he  look  Japanese !  I  hate  all 
this  and  she  dug  up  a  pellet  of  green 


with  her  parasol  point,  and  flung  it  far 
into  the  water. 

“  Of  course,”  she  went  on,  ”  to  you  it 
must  seem  the  very  proof  of  your  suspi- 
cions  having  been  justified,  I  mean  your 
finding  me  again — well,  in  this  house. 
And,  perhaps  you  may  remember  my  tell¬ 
ing  you,  all  those  years  ago  at  Yctholme, 
that  1  would  never  marry.” 

She  raised  her  eyes  from  the  ground  and 
looked  straight  into  his,  with  that  odd 
deepening  of  color  of  her  own.  She  had 
guessed  his  thoughts  :  that  sentence  about 
not  marrying  and  being  given  in  marriage 
was  ringing  in  bis  mind  ;  and  he  felt  as 
she  looked  into  his  face,  that  she  wished 
above  all  to  vindicate  herself  from  that 
doubt. 

“  I  never  should,  most  likely,”  she 
went  on.  ”  Although  you  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  all  my  bringing  up  had  consisted 
in  teaching  me  that  a  woman’s  one  busi¬ 
ness  in  life  was  to  marry,  to  make  a  good 
mairiage,  to  marry  into  this  set,  a  man 
like  my  husband  Fur  a  long  while  be¬ 
fore  I  ever  met  you  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  that,  although  this  was  undoubtedly 
the  natural  and  virtuous  course,  1  would 
not  follow  it,  that  1  would  rather  earn  my 
living  or  starve  ;  although  I  had  been 
taught  that  to  do  either,  to  go  one’s  own 
ways  and  think  one’s  own  thoughts,  was 
scandalous.  It  was  about  this  that  1  had 
broken  with  my  sister-in-law.  She  had 
bothered  me  to  marry  one  of  a  variety  of 
men  whom  she  uneaithed  fur  the  purpose  ; 
and  we  quarrelled  l>ecause  1  refused  the 
one  she  wanted  me  to  have  most — the 
one,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  who  is  now  my 
husband.  I  tell  you  ail  these  uninteresting 
things  because  1  want  you  to  know  that  1 
was  in  earnest  when  I  told  you  I  did  not 
want  the  things  a  woman  gets  by  marry¬ 
ing.  I  was  in  earnest,”  she  went  on, 
stopping  and  twisting  a  long  willow  leaf 
round  her  finger,  the  tone  of  her  voice 
changing  suddenly  from  almost  defiant 
earnestness  to  a  sad,  helpless  little  tone, 
”  but  it  was  of  no  good  ;  I  saw — j’ou 
showed  me — that  I  was  locked,  walled  into 
the  place  into  which  I  had  been  born  ;  you 
made  me  feel  that  it  was  useless  for  an  out¬ 
sider  to  try  to  gain  the  confidence  of  you 
people  who  work  and  care  about  things, 
that  your  friends  would  consider  me  an  in¬ 
truder,  that  you  considered  me  a  humbug 
— you  slammed  in  my  face  the  little  door 
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through  which  I  had  hoped  to  have 
escaped  from  all  this  sort  of  thing.” 

And  she  nodded  toward  the  white  house, 
stretched,  like  a  little  encampment,  upon 
the  green  river  bank,  with  the  flotilla  of 
Itoats  and  punts  and  steam  launches  moor¬ 
ed  before  its  windows. 

“  Then,”  said  Greenleaf,  a  light  com¬ 
ing  into  his  mind,  a  light  like  that  which 
might  reveal  some  great  ruin  of  flood  or 
tire  to  the  unconscious  criminal  who  has 
opened  the  sluice  or  dropped  the  match 
in  the  dark,  then,  you  sat  out  that  song 
last  night  to  make  me  understand  ....  ?” 

”  It  was  very  childish  of  me,  and  also  ‘ 
very  unjust,”  answered  Mrs.  Hermann, 
composedly.  “  Of  course  you  couldn’t 
help  it.  I  don’t  feel  angry  with  you. 
But  sometimes,  when  I  rememWr  those 
weeks  when  I  gradually  understood  that  it 
was  all  to  l»e,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
live  out  the  life  for  which  I  had  been  born 
— and,  now  that  the  pots  were  sold — well, 
to  sell  myself  also  to  the  highest  bidder — 
sometimes  1  feel  a  little  unreasonable.  You 
see,  when  one  is  really  honest  one’s  self,  it 
is  hard  to  lie  misundei stood — and  the  more 
misunderstood  the  more  one  explains  one¬ 
self — by  other  people  who  are  honest.” 

They  walked  along  in  silence  ;  which 
Greenleaf  broke  by  asking,  as  in  a  dream  : 

And  your  violin  ?” 

‘‘  Oh  !  I’ve  long  given  that  up — my 
husband  didn’t  like  it,  and,  as  he  has  given 
me  everything  that  I  possess,  it  wouldn’t 
be  business,  would  it,  to  do  things  he  dis¬ 
likes  i  If  it  had  been  the  piano,  or  the 
guitar,  or  the  banjo  !  But  a  woman  can’t 
lock  herself  up  and  practice  the  fiddle  ! 
I’eople  would  think  it  odd.  And  now,” 
she  added,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  groups  of  variegated  pink  and  mauve 
frocks,  and  the  white  boating  clothes 
under  the  big  cedars,  ”  good-bye,  Mr. 
tilreenleaf ;  and  may  you  always  have 
friends  who  will  understand  you — as  well 
as  I  do.”  She  stretched  out  her  hand, 
with  the  thin  glove  loosely  wrinkled  over 
the  arm,  and  she  smiled,  tluit  good,  wide- 


eyed  smile,  like  that  of  a  good,  serious 
child  that  wishes  to  understand. 

Greenleaf  did  not  take  it  at  once. 

”  You  have  children  at  Ica-st !”  he  ask¬ 
ed,  hoarsely. 

She  understood  his  thought,  and  shrug¬ 
ged  her  shoulders  imperceptibly. 

“  I  have  three — somewhere — at  the  sea¬ 
side,  or  some  other  place  where  children 
ought  to  be  when  their  parents  go  staying 
about,” — she  answered, — “  they  are  (juite 
happy,  with  plenty  of  toys  now  ;  and  they 
will  be  quite  happy  when  they  grow  up, 
for  they  will  have  plenty  of  money,  and 
they  will  be  their  father’s  image — good¬ 
bye  !” 

(iood-bye,”  answered  Greenleaf,  and 
added,  after  he  had  let  go  her  hand,  ”  1 
shall  never  forgive  myself  as  long  as  Hive. 
But  perhupo,  some  day,  you  may  forgive 
me.” 

Out  of  the  station  of  that  little  group  of 
river  houses  the  line  goes  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  on  to  a  long  bridge.  It  was  in  proc¬ 
ess  of  repair,  and  as  the  train  moved  slow¬ 
ly  across  Greenleaf  could  see,  on  the  upper 
river  reach,  close  beneath  him,  a  flotilla  of 
•boats,  canoes,  and  skilfsof  varioiissizes,  sur¬ 
rounding  a  punt,  and  all  of  them  gay  with 
lilac  and  pale  green  and  pale  pink  frocks, 
and  white  flannels,  and  colored  sashes  and 
cushions,  and  fantastic  umbrellas.  Some 
of  the  ladies  were  scrambling  from  one  of 
the  skills  into  the  punt,  which  was  pinned 
into  its  place  by  the  long  pole  held  up¬ 
right  in  the  green  glassy  water,  reflecting 
the  pink,  green,  lilac,  and  white,  the  red 
cushions,  and  the  shimmering  gre3ne8s  of 
the  big  willows.  There  was  much  laugh¬ 
ter  and  some  little  shrieks,  and  the  twang 
of  a  banjo  ;  and  it  looked  altoge^rer  like 
some  modern  Watteau’s  version  of  a  lat¬ 
ter-day  embarkation  for  the  Island  of 
Venus.  And,  in  the  little  heap  of  bright 
colors,  Greenleaf  recognized,  over  the  side 
of  a  skiff,  the  white,  incredibly  white, 
parasol  of  the  former  Val  Flodden. — Con¬ 
temporary  Magazine. 


MI88  HONOR’S  WEDDING. 

I. 

OuLr)  Sir  Maurice’s  youngest  danghthcr,  do  I  mind  her.  Sir,  did  ye  say  ? 

Miss  Honor  is  it  f  Och,  sure,  the  same  as  I’d  sane  her  but  yistherday  ; 

An’  her  weddin* — Ay,  Sir,  her  weddin’  I  said.  How  long  since  ?  Well,  I  dnnno, 
But  a  raatther  o’  tin  yare  back  belike  ;  anyway ’t  is  wan  while  ago. 
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II. 

We  thought  little  inough  o’  the  match  here  hclow  in  the  town.  Paple  aaid 
Mias  Honor’d  a  right  to  ha’  looked  at  home,  if  so  l»e  she’d  a  mind  to  wed. 

There  was  plinty  o'  hetther  than  he  did  be  afther  her  thin,  ye’ll  he  hound. 

An’  she  reckoned  the  greatest  beauty  in  the  siven  counties  around. 

Yit  she  nades  must  take  up  wid  a  sthranger  ;  I  h’lavc  ’twas  from  Scotland  he  came. 
No,  Sir,  I  ne’er  chanced  to  hehould  him,  an’  I  disremimher  his  name — 

A  big  man.  I’ve  hard  tell,  as  yersilf’s.  Sir,  an’  plisint  o’  spache,  hut  a  bit 
Conthrary  some  whiles  in  his  tiraper,  an’  come  av  a  quare  wild  sit. 

Not  aquil  no  ways  to  Miss  Honor  :  sure,  whin  she’d  he  ridin’  the  road. 

As  many’s  the  time  I’ve  sane  her,  he  the  look  av  her  no  wan’d  ha’  knowed 
Whither  ’twas  to  the  Arl,  or  the  Coiinliss,  or  ould  Andy  the  fiddler,  she  bowed  ; 

A  rael  lady,  tho’,  mind  ye,  some  Quality  thought  her  proud. 

III. 

Ilowsomivcr,  a  sthranger  or  no,  ould  Sir  Maurice  was  plased  an’  contint, 

An’  they  sitticd  to  have  a  great  weddin’  down  here  at  the  indin’  o’  Lint  ; 

An’  1  mind  the  white  sloe-flower  was  miltin’  from  off  the  black  hidges  like  hail 
In  the  sunshine,  whin  hack  to  the  Castle  the  family  came  wid  a  dale 
O’  grand  company,  frinds  an’  relations  ;  the  house  was  as  full  as  a  fair. 

Hut,  a  couple  o’  days  to  the  weddin’,  Kate  Doyle,  that’s  in  sarvice  up  there. 

She  run  in  wid  a  missage  to  say  they’d  a  kitchin-maid  tuk  to  her  hod 
Wid  the  awfulest  toothache  at  all,  an’  her  cheek  swilled  the  size  av  her  head, 

An’  they  wanted  a  girl  be  the  wake,  an’  she’d  spoke  to  the  Misthriss  for  me — 

So  I  slipped  up  that  night  afther  supper,  as  proud  o’  me  luck  as  could  be. 

IV. 

Thin  nixt  day,  whin  they’d  gone  to  the  dinner,  Kate  showed  me  the  grandeur  they’d 
got  . 

Sittled  out  in  the  library  :  all  av  her  prisints,  a  tarrihle  lot. 

Sure,  I  couldn’t  be  tellin’  ye  half,  lit  alone  nare  the  whoule  o’  the  things. 

There  was  wan  o’  tho  tables  was  covered  wid  bracelits,  an’  brooches,  an’  rings  ; 

An’  the  big  silver  plates  did  be  shinin’  like  so  many  moons  thro’  the  mist  ; 

An’  the  jnogs  wid  their  insides  pure  gould,  an’  the  taypots,  an’  arns,  an’  the  rist. 

But  the  iligint  chaynev — och  saints  !  the  wee  cups  wid  the  handles  all  gilt. 

An’  their  paintins  o’  ^ower-wrathes  an’  birds — if  ye’d  break  wan,  bedad,  ye’d  be  kilt. 
An’  the  jools,  och  !  the  jools  was  that  purty.  I’d  ha’  sted  there  star-gazin’  all  night  ; 
There  w^s  diminds  like  laindhrops  that  aich  had  a  fire-sparkle  somehow  alight, 

A’  the  parls  like  as  if  they’d  l)een  sthringin’  tho  bits  o’  round  hailstones  for  bades. 
An’  the  rid  wans  an’  green,  if  a  rainbow  was  sowin’  ye’d  take  them  for  sades  ; 

An’  the  grand  little  boxes  to  hould  thim,  all  lined  wid  smooth  satin  below  — 

“  Sure,  it’s  well  to  be  her,  Kate,”  sez  I,  an’  set  she  :  ‘‘  Och,  begorra,  that’s  so.” 

V. 

Will,  the  morn,  be  the  hist  o’  good  luck,  Kate  an’  I  got  the  chanst  to  slip  out. 

An’  away  wid  os  off  to  the  Charch,  where  the  folk  was  all  standin’  about, 

Tno’  it  wanted  an  hour  to  tho  time,  an’  we  squazed  to  a  sate  at  the  door. 

That  was  thrailed  round  most  tasty  wid  wrathes  that  they’d  putt  up  the  avenin’  before. 
An’  it’s  there  we'd  the  greatest  diversion  bthouldin’,  for  afther  a  while. 

All  the  guists  was  arrivin’  an  roostlin’  in  vilvits  an’  silks  up  the  aisle, 

Ivery  wan  lookin’  finer  than  t’other,  wid  sthramers,  an’  flthers,  an’  lace — 

But  the  Borra  a  sign  o’  the  bridegroom  was  sane  coinin’  nigh  to  the  place. 

That  was  sthrange  now  ;  an’  folk  did  be  savin’  they  woiidhered  what  kep’  him,  an’ 
thin 

It  samed  Quality’s  silves  got  onaisy,  for  ye’d  see  tho  grand  bonuits  begin 
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Niddle-noddlin’  togitlier  to  whuspcr  ;  an’  wan  o’  the  gfinlleniin ’d  quit, 

Slippin’  out  be  the  little  aide  door,  an’  look  down  the  sthraight  road  for  a  bit, 

An’  come  back,  blinkin’  out  o’  the  aun,  wid  a  hcad-ahake,  for  nothin’  he’d  spied  ; 

Till  at  last,  in  the  thick  o’  their  trouble,  in  landed  Miss  Honor — the  bride. 

VI. 

( tch,  an’  she  was  a  bride  !  Not  a  sow!  but  was  wisbin*  good  luck  to  her  groom. 

All  in  white,  like  a  branch  o’  wild  pear,  whin  ye  scarce  see  the  stim  for  the  bloom. 
An’  her  dark  hair  just  glintin’  wid  glaines,  like  the  bird’s  wing  that  sthrakes  off  the 
dew — 

Och,  a  beauty  coinplate,  from  the  crown  av  her  head  to  the  point  av  her  shoe. 

Wid  her  hand  on  Sir  Maurice’s  arm,  an’  he  lookin’  as  proud  as  yu  plase. 

An’  eight  iligint  bridesmaids  behind  her,  aich  pair  dhrissed  as  like  as  two  pase, 

Wid  their  booquees  o’  flowers  like  big  stars  in  a  thrimble  o’  farn  laves  ;  ye’d  say 
Be  the  scint  they’d  dhropped  sthraight  out  av  hivcn  ;  I  rcminiber  the  smill  to  this  day. 

VII. 

But,  nixt  minyit,  in  afther  thim  slipped  a  sthrangc  gintleinin  none  av  ns  knew. 

In  a  tarrible  takin’,  an’  pantin’  as  if  ’twas  a  bellers  he  blew  ; 

Wid  a  yallerish  slip  in  his  hand  o’  the  sort  they’ve  for  missages  tuk 

Off  the  tiligruinph  wires,  an’  he  ups  to  where  Quality  stared  at  him,  sthruck 

Av  a  hape  like  ;  an’  somethin’  he  sez,  that  I  couldn’t  exactually  hare. 

But  a  somethin’  the  others  weren’t  wishful  Miss  Honor  should  guiss,  that  was  clare. 
For  they  all  wint  hush-hushin’  ;  howiver.  I’m  thinkin’  she  hard  what  he  said, 

An’  I  saw  her  take  hould  o’  the  paper,  an’  whativer  was  in  it  she  read. 

vin. 

I  misdoubt  what’s  the  thruth  o’  the  story.  Some  said  all  the  while  he’d  a  wife 
In  the  States  unbeknownst,  that  was  somehow  found  out,  so  he’d  run  for  his  life  ; 
An’  some  said  he  was  coortiu’  a  Marquis’s  daughter  in  England  instead  ; 

But  some  said  it  was  naught  on’y  just  a  fantiguc  he’d  tuk  into  his  head. 

But  whativi  r  the  raison  might  be,  an’  whativer  had  happint  amiss. 

The  ind  av  it  was,  he  was  uiver  sit  eyes  on  from  that  day  to  this. 


IX. 

Sure  now.  Quality’s  quare  in  their  ways  :  Whin  me  cousin  ran  off  to  inlist, 

Throth,  the  bawls  av  his  mother  an’  sisthers  were  tit  to  ha’  frighted  the  bist  ; 

An’  last  winther  whin  Norah  Macabe  had  hard  tell  that  her  swateheart  was  dhrowned. 
It’s  her  scrames  ’ud  ha’  tirrified  nations — ye’d  hare  thim  a  good  mile  o’  ground. 

But,  Miss  Honor,  as  still  an’  as  quiet  she  tamed  back  be  the  way  that  she  came, 

Down  the  aisle,  past  the  pews  wid  the  paple  set  stalin’  in  rows  just  the  same  ;  ' 

An’  right  out  to  the  shine  o’  the  sun,  that  should  niver  ha’  lit  ou  her  head 
Till  she  walked  wid  a  ring  on  her  hand,  an’  the  girls  sthrewin’  flowers  where  se’d 
thread. 

So  she  passed  thro’  the  yard,  where  the  folk  all  kep’  whisht  as  the  dead  in  their 
graves  ; 

Not  a  sound  in  the  warlJ  save  the  flutther  o’  win’  thro’  the  ivergreen  laves. 

An’  a  lark  somewhere  singin’  like  wild  up  above  in  the  clare  light  alone. 

Till  the  carriage  dhruv  off  from  the  gate,  an’  we  hard  the  whales  grate  on  the  stone. 
Thin  ould  Molly  O’Rourke,  that  stood  by  wid  her  head  in  her  raggety  cloak  ; 

“  Now,  the  Saints  may  purtect  her,”  sez  she,  “  for  the  heart  o’  the  crathur  is  broke.” 


X. 

An’  sure  maybe  ould  Molly  was  right ;  I  dunnA,  for  they  tuk  her  away 
To  disthract  av  her  mind,  so  they  said,  to  some  counthries  far  over  thi  say  ; 
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Some  most  quarious  onnathural  place,  where  I'm  tould  the  sun’s  scorchin*  an'  hot 
AH  the  jare,  an’  the  ptple  is  mostly  uuld  nay^urs  as  black  as  the  pot ; 

An’  a  sthrame  thro’  it  full  o’  thiiii  bastes  o’  gieat  liptiles  that  swally  ye  whoule, 
Wid  the  disolit  disetts  around,  where  ye’ll  see  ne’er  the  sight  av  a  sowl  ; 

Warser  land  than  the  blackest  o’  bogs,  just  as  bare  as  the  palm  o’  yer  hand, 
Sa\in’  whiles  barbarocious  big  imiges  sthuck  in  the  midst  o’  the  sand. 

An’  gazaboso’  stones  stuffed  wid  bones  o’  the  hayjus  oiild  haythins  inside — 

Ay,  in  Aygypt — belike  that’s  the  name.  But,  at  all  ivints,  there  she  died. 


XI. 

Yis,  she  died.  Sir  ;  an’  there  she  was  buried,  she  niver  sit  fut  here  agin  ; 

An’  it’s  naught  but  the  thruth  that  her  like  I’ve  not  looked  on  afore  her  or  sin’. 

An’  bad  luck  thin  to  thiin  thatr’ud  harm  her.  A  pity — a  pity,  bedad. 

If  ye  come  to  considther  the  plisure  in  life  she’d  a  right  to  ha’  had. 

So  in  Spring,  whin  the  hidges  is  greenin’,  an’  cuckoos  beginnin’  to  call. 

Poor  Miss  Honor  1  mind,  an’  her  weddin’,  that  was  niver  a  weddin’  at  all. 

— Cornhill  Magazine, 


MR.  CARNEGIE’S  “GOSPEL  OF  WEALTH.” 
A  Review  and  a  Recommendation. 

BT  RIGHT  IION.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 


'  Mr.  Andrew'  Carnegie  has  not  yet 
travelled  far  into  middle  life,  but  his  name 
has  become  one  of  considerable  celebrity. 
As,  however,  this  celebrity  is  special  rather 
than  general,  he  may  require  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  few  words  to  a  portion  of  our 
readers.  His  life  has  been  passed  in 
America  and  Great  Britain.  He  is  happy 
in  being  one  of  those  tare  individuals, 
whose  lives  and  whose  sympathies  are  so 
distributed,  rather  than  divided,  between 
two  gieat  countries,  that  they  themselves 
have  liecome  part  of  the  living  nexue  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  inhabitants.  Born 
in  Dunfermline,  he  emigiated,  as  a  very 
young  lad,  to  the  United  States  ;  and  be¬ 
ginning,  it  may  almost  be  said,  from  zero, 
he  has  liecome,  by  viitueof  his  energy,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  ability,  the  possessor  of  a  vast 
commercial  fortune,  and  the  greatest  iron¬ 
master  in  the  woild.  By  using  the  epithet 
commercial,  I  mean  to  signify  not  that  it 
is  less  stable  than  other  fortunes,  but  that 
it  is  a  fortune  engaged  in  supplying  the 
fixed  and  circulating  capital  required  for 
a  gigantic  and  still  growing  business,  and 
not  allowed  to  heap  itself  up  in  immeasur¬ 
able  accumulations.  What  has  become  of 
the  share  of  profits  not  devoted  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  concern  will  be  sufficiently 
understood,  when  I  state  that  it  has  been 
disposed  of  in  practical  illustration  of  the 


doctrines,  which  it  is  the  first  purpose  of 
the  present  paper  to  explain.  In  the  ac¬ 
count  just  given  of  this  lemarkablc  person, 
I  have  not  been  divulging  confidential  or 
private  information.  I  have  simply  put 
together  what  is  well  known  to  all  such  as 
have  obtained  a  general  acquaintance  with 
a  career  pursued  in  the  face  of  day,  and 
that  in  a  country  where  beyond  any  other 
country,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
everybody  knows  everything  about  every¬ 
body. 

Although  Mr.  Carnegie  has  sjient  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  years  he  now 
numbers  in  America,  yet  he  has  made  fre¬ 
quent  and  long  visits  to  England  or  to  his 
native  land,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  has 
the  idea,  if  not  the  intention,  of  settling 
on  this  side  the  ocean.  This  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  some  on  the  ground  that  his 
purse,  which  is  a  heavy  one,  seems  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  contents  as  freely  as  they  have 
been  received.  But  I  think  it  will  appear, 
as  we  proceed,  that  his  doctrine  is  even 
more  important  than  his  wealth.  And,  as 
we  always  arc  curious  to  know  what  man¬ 
ner  of  man  our  teacher  may  be,  I  will 
mention  that  he  is  in  and  for  America  a 
stout  unflinching  protectionist,  more  than 
su.spected  of  sympathy  with  the  M’Kinley 
Bill  ;  in  and  for  the  kingdoms  of  Queen 
Victoria,  a  Radical  and  something  to  boot. 
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As  tlie  niost  open  and  direct  of  men,  he 
would  not  thank  anyone  who  palliated,  or 
as  he  would  say  who  disfigured,  his  polit¬ 
ical  creed.  There  is  no  hardier  Lilietalisin 
in  this  island  than  that  which  has  flour¬ 
ished  in  Dundee,  ever  since  it  had  some 
experience  of  the  tyrannical  government 
that,  in  the  judicial  sphere,  marked  the 
opening  years  of  the  great  Frencfi  War. 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  recently  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  there.  In  it  he  soars  imiiuaurahly 
above  the  comparatively  pale  and  coloiless 
Liberalism  in  which  we  commonplace  po¬ 
liticians  aie  content  to  dabble.*  In  truth 
his  flight  is  such  that  the  naked  eye  is 
unable  to  follow  him  ;  we  require  a 
telescope,  or  at  the  least  an  opera-glass. 
The  choice  of  the  day  was  appropiiate  : 
it  was  the  1st  of  September,  a  day  of 
slauirhter.  And  the  address  was  not  an 
assault  merely,  but  an  onslaught  on  all 
which  accompanies  and  qualifies,  or  as 
some  of  us  would  say  mellows,  consoli¬ 
dates,  and  secures  the  principles  of  po(iular 
government  in  this  country,  lie  evidently 
does  not  stop  short  of  the  opinion  that 
rank,  as  it  exists  among  us,  is  a  widely  de- 
moralizin<;  power.  I  have  thus  mentioned 
his  political  views,  in  order  to  be  clearly 
understood,  when  1  thrust  them  entirely 
aside  for  the  pitrpose  at  present  before  us. 
They  are  broadly  and  clearly  severed  from 
the  subject  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has,  in  a 
very  interesting  tract,  placed  before  the 
British  public,  namely,  the  creation  and 
employment  of  wealth.  And  that  is  a 
subject  which,  throughout  the  wide  circle 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  wealthy  por- 

*  To  obviate  any  exaggerated  apprehensions, 
I  subjoin  an  abstract  from  a  speech  more  re¬ 
cently  delivered  (Sept.  12)  by  Mr  Carnegie  at 
Inverness.  He  said  :  “  He  had  never  known 
a  similar  pntdic  occasion  in  any  city  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  in  which  they  had  not  been  very  careful  to 
drink  the  health  of  her  Majesty.  He  liked  to 
see  those  two  titles  together.  They  were  the 
symbol  to  him  of  one  of  the  most  cherished 
desires  of  his  heart.  They  synilmlized,  as  it 
were,  the  harmony,  the  union  of  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  English-speaking  race.  The 
health  of  no  foreign  )>otentate  was  drunk  with 
one  tithe  of  the  enthusiasm  in  .America  as  the 
health  of  that  good  woman,  their  Queen.  He 
congratulated  them  that  they  had  such  a 
Queen  to  drink  to  and  to  wish  long  life  to. 
It  had  been  so  seldom  their  privilege  to  have 
a  crowned  head  whom  the.v  could  respect, 

Kersonally  as  well  as  officially.  The  Royal 
[onarchists  and  Republicans  were  united  in 
holding  that  the  constituted  authorities  must 
be  revered.” 


tion  of  the  community,  demands  (as  I 
think),  and  demands  without  delay,  a 
searching,  painstaking,  and  practical  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth  has  had  its 
adveri-aries,  such  as  Moses  and  Lycurgus 
in  actual  lawgiving,  as  well  as  among  spec¬ 
ulators  from  Plato  to  Diogenes.  But  it 
has  been  too  strong  for  them  all  :  it  is  tho 
business  of  the  world  ;  and  further  wo 
have,  1  suppose,  to  confess  that  the  enor¬ 
mous  power  which  it  possesses  has  been 
used  on  the  whole  not  well  but  ill.  lias 
it  been  sufliciently  taken  into  view  that 
this  enormous  power  from  day  to  day 
grows  more  enormous  ?  It  is  in  course  of 
rapid  increase.  Nor  is  even  this  all. 
With  the  growing  development  of  com¬ 
merce,  still  very  far  from  its  attainable 
maximum,  the  rate  of  that  growth  is  like¬ 
ly  itself  to  grow.  And,  lastly,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  kind  of  wealth 
which  chiefly  grows  is  what  may  l»e 
called  irresponsible  wealth  :  wealth  lit¬ 
tle  watched  and  checked  by  opinion, 
little  brought  into  immediate  contact  with 
duty.  When  the  principal  form  of  prop- 
•eity  was  the  possession  of  land,  wealth 
and  station  were  co-extensive,  and  were 
visible  and  palpable  to  the  world.  They 
were  seen  to  be  placed  in  proximity,  at 
every  point,  with  the  discharge  of  duty  ; 
and  as  the  neglect  of  this  duty  was  in  the 
public  eye,'  they  were  in  a  partial  yet  real 
way  responsible.  But,  apart  from  prop¬ 
erty  in  houses,  where  there  is  not  in  gen¬ 
eral  visibility  of  ownership,  real  property 
in  land  has  now  become  but  one,  and  not 
the  chief,  among  many  items  of  the  na¬ 
tional  wealth.  As  it  is  not  merely  the 
amount  but  the  responsibility  of  wealth, 
in  its  now  prevailing  forms,  which  gives 
occasion  to  the  present  paper,  I  subjoin 
some  figures  from  the  well-known  “  Sta¬ 
tistical  Abstract,”  which  will  partially  il¬ 
lustrate  this  important  point. 

In  the  year  1862,  the  income  from  land 
was  stated  for  the  United  Kingdom  at  60J 
millions.  The  income  charged  under 
Schedule  D  was  99  millions,  and  the  in¬ 
come  other  than  land  charged  under  Sched¬ 
ule  A  was  83  millions,  together  182  mill- 
ions.  Thtts  even  at  Brat  date  land  in  its 
prodircts  was  outweighed  by  other  wealth 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  In 
1889,  Schedule  1)  with  its  adjuncts  had 
grown  to  336  millions,  showing  an  incre¬ 
ment  of  154  millions,  or  85  per  cent,  while 
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the  income  from  land,  which  in  1879-80 
had  nearly  touched  80  millions,  had  actu¬ 
ally  fallen  to  58}  millions.  The  income 
from  land  was  one  fourth  of  the  agi^rcgate 
in  1862  ;  and,  in  1889,  it  was  not  much 
over  one  seventh. 

8o  much  for  the  jrrowth  of  what  I  have 
termed  irres|K>nsible  wealth.  But  now  as 
to  the  grrowth,  the  portentous  growth,  of 
wealth  at  large.  In  1842,  when  the  In¬ 
come  Tax  was  imposed  at  Id.  in  the  pound. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  much  caution,  orig¬ 
inally  calculated  the  proceeds  at  500,000/. 
for  each  penny.  They  proved  however  to 
be  700,0fX)/.  for  each  penny.  In  1889, 
the  proceeds  of  the  8ix[>enny  Income  Tax 
were  for  each  penny  two  millions  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  so  that  iii  forty-seven 
years  the  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom 
had  been  nearly  trebled.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  interval  (1853)  the  tax  had  been 
laid  on  Ireland  ;  but  I  think  the  addition 
on  this  account  was  probably  not  greater, 
ossibly  even  less,  than  the  loss  suffered 
y  relaxations  in  various  years,  particularly 
under  Mr.  Lowe  and  (most  of  all)  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  as  Ministers  of  Fi¬ 
nance.  The  annual  amount  of  property 
and  profits  charged  in  1889  was  636  mill¬ 
ions.  A  deduction  lias  to  be  made  on 
account  of  the  National  Debt,  which  in 
reality  represents  not  property  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  but  the  amount  of  an  annual  charge  on 
its  property  and  labor  :  moreover,  the  tax 
both  for  lands  and  houses  is  charged  on 
gross  rental,  which,  in  Great  Britain,  and 
especially  in  England,  seriously  exceeds 
the  nett  return.  But  any  deductions  due 
under  these  heads  would  be  much  more 
than  compensated  by  additions  to  Schedule 
D  on  the  score  of  profits  unascertained, 
omitted,  or  understated.  To  state  the  an¬ 
nual  iucomj  on  which  Income  Tax  is  paid 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  650  millions  is, 
I  am  convinced,  to  state  it  moderately. 
We  may  pretty  safely  add  a  like  amount 
for  the  exempt  incomes  of  poorer  but  very 
far  larger  classes  who  do  not  pay  income 
tax,  and  thus  make  the  total  for  the  three 
kingdoms  thirteen  hundred  millions  a 
year.  The  sum  is  prodigious.  Were  we 
to  attempt  to  estimate  in  capital  the  values 
out  of  which  it  is  annually  produced,  we 
must  bid  adieu  to  all  idea  of  exactitude. 
But  the  increment  of  returns  of  Tax  on 
Income  gives  some  aid  toward  estimating 
the  annual  increment  of  capital.  For  1 855 
the  entire  income  on  which  the  tax  was 


levied  may  be  taken  at  310  millions.  In 
thirty-five  years,  therefore,  340  millions 
have  l>eeii  added  to  the  taxable  income,  or 
nearly  ten  millions  a  year.  During  the 
same  period,  apart  from  all  other  forms  of 
investment,  between  sixty  and  seventy 
millions  have  been  accumulated  in  tlieSav- 
ings  Banks  of  the  Post-Office  ;  and  there 
have  without  doubt  l>een  other  largo  in¬ 
crements  of  wealth  among  the  masses  who 
do  not  pay  this  special  tax.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  annual  addition  to  the  capital 
of  the  country,  for  many  years  past,  can¬ 
not  bo  taken  at  less  than  200  millions. 
Let  us  take  it,  for  the  whole  period  of 
forty-eight  years  since  1842,  at  150  mill¬ 
ions  annually.  This  gives  an  aggregate 
addition  of  7,200  millions.  It  would 
evidently  be  unreasonable  to  estimate  the 
entire  capital  of  the  country  (by  conject¬ 
ure)  at  less  than  from  ten  to  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  millions.  If  the  entire  community, 
taking  rich  and  poor  overhead,  were  to 
dedicate  ten  per  cent  only  of  the  income, 
the  amount  thus  given  away  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  for  the  honor  of  God  and  the  good 
of  his  neighbor,  large  as  it  would  sound  at 
130  millions,  would  still  leave  an  incre¬ 
ment  of  70  millions  at  the  close  of  the 
year  in  the  prospering  store  of  the  wealth¬ 
making  classes  ;  besides  the  value  that 
would  be  represented  in  duraltle  products 
of  building  and  endowment,  intended  to 
be  the  prolific  parents  of  future  good,  and 
indeed  of  future  capital. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  again  to  Mr. 
Carnegie,  and  his  recent  challenge  to  the 
wealthy  world.  It  is  delivered  in  two  arti¬ 
cles,  which  were  first  printed  in  the  North¬ 
ern  States,  and  reprinted  with  slight  revi¬ 
sion  on  this  side  the  water  in  more  forms 
than  one.  It  has  been  widely  circulated, 
perhaps  by  sale,  certainly  in  the  way  of 
gift,  and  the  copy  before  me  forms  part 
of  the  fiftieth  thousand.*  This  s<>lf-made 
milliounuire  has  confronted  the  moral  and 
social  problem  of  wealth  more  boldly,  so 
far  as  I  know,  than  any  previous  writer. 
He  may,  like  the  test  of  us,  have  his  in¬ 
firmities  ;  but  his  courage  and  frankne^^s, 
both  of  them  superlative,  are  among  the 
attendant  virtues,  which  walk  in  the  train 
of  a  munificence  not  less  modest  and  sim¬ 
ple  than  it  is  habitual  and  splendid. 

Mr.  Carnegie’s  tone  is  not  that  of  either 

*  WftKh,  and  iht  BtM  I^eldiifnr  PhUanlhmpy. 
London  :  the  Victoria  Publishing  Company, 
179  Victoria  8t.,  8.  W. 
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the  ancetic  or  the  sociaJist.  He  opens  by  this  fjreat,  but  not  godless,  Cyclop  em- 
observing  that  the  progress  of  arts  and  in-  ploys  with  a  quiet  conscience  his  twenty 
diistiies  has  enormously  widened  the  inter-  thousand  men,  and  sends  off  every  inotii- 
val,  which  severs  the  conditions  of  the  up-  ing  from  his  works  a  mile  in  length  of 
per  and  the  laboring  classes  from  one  an-  train  waggons  laden  with  coke.  The  mil- 
other.  lie  thinks,  however,  that  the  ser-  lionnaire  as  such  has,  then,  a  right  to  his 
vant  has  gained  something  where  the  mas-  place  in  the  world,  and  has  no  occasion  to 
ter  has  gained  so  much  ;  and  (p.  2)  that  be  ashamed  :  thus  far  he  serves  God  in  his 
“  a  relapse  to  old  conditions  would  sweep  time  and  place.  Our  duty  is  with  what 
away  civilization  with  it."  Luxury  is,  as  is  practicable  now  :  with  the  next  step  pos- 
he  evidently  conceives,  the  mother  of  in-  sible  in  our  day  and  generation  "  (p.  6). 
dustry  ;  and  industry  is  to  human  society  But  the  wealth  thus  letiitimately  ac- 
what  movement  is  to  air  and  sea.  There-  cumulated  (and  it  is  of  wealth  only,  not  of 
fore,  he  boldly  upholds  his  position  as  an  mere  competence,  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
industrial  giant,  and  he  considers  enterprise  speaks)  constitutes,  when  rightly  under- 
on  a  vast  scale,  and  the  erection  of  colossal  stood,  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  shoulders 
fortunes,  to  be  normal  processes,  and  es-  of  its  possessor.  Mr.  Carnegie  discusses 
sential  conditions  of  modern  society.  He  the  mode  of  getting  rid  of  it,  only  so  far 
speaks  of  the  various  rungs  of  the  social  as  concerns  that  portion  of  it  which  can- 
ladder  with  the  authority  of  a  man  who  not  be,  or  which  is  not  commonly,  spent, 
has  trod  them  all,  and  in  the  disengaged  He  does  not  consider  the  case  of  the  gam- 
and  impartial  spirit  with  which  such  men  bier,  or  the  glutton,  or  the  wine- sop,  or  the 
are  not  always  blessed.  The  upshot  of  the  sybarite.  He  lends  them  no  wanant, 
great  changes  in  invention  and  discovery  either  by  his  doctrine  or  his  practice  ;  but 
is,  that  for  scarcity  and  dearness  have  been  he  chooses  his  own  field  of  discussion,  and 
substituted  cheapness  and  abundance,  nay  deals  with  "  surplus"  wealth  alone.  I’rob- 
even,  as  he  somewhat  broadly  assumes,  ably  America  has  less  acquaintance,  than 
improvement  in  quality  to  boot.  The  la-  jme  of  the  older  societies,  with  that  class  of 
borer  (p.  3)  has  more  comforts  now  than  men,  among  all  the  most  miserable,  for 
the  farmer  of  a  few  generations  back,  the  whom  the  word  "  surplus”  never  can  exist, 
farmer  now  than  the  landlord  then,  the  because  however  va.st  their  wealth,  however 
landlord  now  than  the  king  then.  Queen  imperative  and  however  attractive  the  obli- 
Elizabeth,  I  think,  breakfa-sted  on  beer  gations  which  rank,  tradition,  and  social 
and  beefsteaks  :  agricultural  distress  must  ties  impress  upon  its  use,  the  idea  of  en- 
go  far  indeed,  before  the  squire  of  our  joyment  is  from  youth  upward  the  only 
day  will  be  content  with  such  a  bill  of  fare,  one  they  comprehended  ;  and  all  is  swal- 
Fnr  these  beneficial  changes  we  pay  a  lowed  without  compunction  in  the  insa- 
heavy  price,  in  what  Carlyle  called  the  tiable  maw  of  their  desires, 
establishment  of  cash  payment  as  the  sole  It  is  with  a  more  tranquil,  if  sometimes 
nexut  between  man  and  man.  The  ties,  not  less  ob.stinate,  class  of  offenders  that 
the  relations,  which  were  "  cords  of  a  Mr.  Carnegie  has  to  deal.  For  their  bene- 
man,"  which  were  strictly  human,  have  fit,  he  points  out  that  there  arc  but  three 
very  largely  become  mechanical.  More  ways,  in  which  the  surplus  beyond  expend- 
than  ever  the  employer  knows  his  laborer  iture  can  be  disposed  of.  It  can  be  left 
only  through  the  products  of  his  labor.  I  to  the  family  ;  or  it  can  be  bequeathed  for 
here  interpolate  on  my  own  l>ehalf  the  ex-  public  purposes  ;  or  it  can  be  "  adminis- 
pression  of  a  fearthatin  many  quartets  the  tered," — that  is  to  say,  bestowed,  or  given 
change  in  this  direction  is  a  growing  away — by  the  possessor  during  life, 
change,  though  there  ate  gallant  struggles  To  dispose  of  accumulated  wealth  by 
to  counteract  it.  But  while  the  condi-  provision  for  the  family  is,  in  the  judg- 
tions  may  here  and  there  be  hard,  Mr.  inent  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  ‘‘  most  injudi- 
Carnegie  accepts  them,  resignedly  as  being  cious"  of  the  three  inodes  he  specifies, 
imperative,  and  cheerfully  as  being  on  the  He  associates  it  with  the  custom  ot  piiino- 
whole  beneficial.  Organization,  concen-  geniture,  and  views  it  as  a  device  to  grat- 
tration,  competition,  survival  of  the  fittest,  ify  the  vanity  of  the  parent  in  the  perpet- 
elevation  of  the  material  conditions  of  the  uatioif  of  his  name  (p.  7).  He  thinks  that 
general  life,  all  these  are  dovetailed  into  the  picture  presented  by  contemporary 
one  another,  and  cannot  be  parted.  So  Europe  testifies  to  its  failure  ;  and  that  to 
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leave  ^eat  fottunes  to  our  chiMren  ia 
to  impoae  upon  them  both  burden  and 
diaadvantage.  Moderate  iife-proviaiona 
abouid  be  provided  for  the  wife  and 
daughtera,  and  “  very  moderate  allowancea 
indeed,  if  any,  for  the  aona”  (pp.  7,  8). 

Not,  then,  80  much  the  creation  aa  the 
perpetuation  of  lai^e  money  fortunea,  de- 
tached  from  occupation  and  exertion,  aa 
well  aa  from  recognized  reaponaibility  to 
othera,  ia  to  be  deemed  a  doubtful  and 
hazardous  experiment.  I  confeaa  myacif 
to  hold  an  opinion,  ahared  I  believe  by 
few,  which  condenina  the  measure  touch¬ 
ing  entails  devised  by  Lord  Cairns,  and 
passed  some  years  back  with  very  wide  as¬ 
sent,  in  so  faraa  it  gives  encouragement  to 
this  form  of  proceeding  by  creating  an  en¬ 
tail  of  some  kind  for  monies.  Hut  it  is 
another  matter  when  in  commerce,  or  in 
manufacture,  or  in  other  forma  of  enter¬ 
prise,  such  for  example  as  the  business  of 
a  great  publishing  hou.se,  the  work  of  the 
father  is  propagated  by  his  descendants. 
This  proposition  may  indeed  be  extended 
far  beyond  the  province  of  wealth-making. 
That  children  should  be  able  to  take  to  the 
employments  of  their  fathers  has  been  an 
ancient  and  conspicuous  form  of  human 
felicity,  from  the  time  of  Dardania  on¬ 
wards. 

virv  <5^  Aivriao  (iiti  Ipittaoiv  ava^n 

KOI  rraidr^  iraiduv,  Koi  rot  /trr6iria(k  ytyunToi, — * 

We  have  in  1890  a  Prime  Minister 
whose  ancestors  were  similarly  employed, 
to  the  great  benefit  of-  England,  ten  gener¬ 
ations  ago.  Is  not  this  a  good  ?  Is  not 
this  tie  of  lineage  for  him  a  link  binding 
him  to  honor  and  to  public  virtue  f  Does 
not  such  a  relation  tend  to  quicken  the 
stings  of  conscience  while  it  lives,  or  when 
it  wakes,  for  those  who  wander  into  evil 
ways  ?  Does  it  not  present  a  natural,  nay 
a  commanding,  object  of  reverence,  and  ia 
not  reverence  one  of  the  firmest  and  surest 
bonds  of  human  society,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  refining  elements  of  human 
character  f  These  traditions  have  some  of 
the  power  so  justly  a8cril»ed  by  Tennyson 
to  pure  love  ;  the  power  to 

Teach  high  thought,  and  amiable  words. 

And  oonrtlinesa,  and  the  desire  of  fame. 

And  lore  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man.f 

We  ought  in  this  life  to  foster  all  that 
makes  goodness  easier,  and  sets  barriers 

*  D.  XX.  307.  t  Tennyson's  Guinevere. 


of  whatever  kind  across  the  flowery  ways 
of  sin.  There  may  l>e  other  impediments 
to  good  ;  and  the  barriers  may  be  over¬ 
leapt  ;  but  we  are  poor  enough  with  all  our 
resources,  and  cannot  afford  to  part  with 
the  very  smalhst  of  them.  Is  it  too  much 
to  affirm  that  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  wealth  and  position,  in  conjunction  with 
the  calls  of  occupation  and  of  responsibil¬ 
ity,  is  a  good  and  not  an  evil  thing  !  I 
rejoice  to  see  it  among  our  meichants, 
bankers,  publishers  :  I  wish  it  were  com¬ 
moner  among  our  great  manufacturing 
capitalists  :  1  trust  tliat  those  who  are  now 
at  school  may  live  to  witness  it  in  the  <le- 
scendants  of  Mr.  Carnegie  himself. 

Even  greater  is  the  subject  of  the  hered¬ 
itary  transmis.«ion  of  land  :  more  import¬ 
ant,  and  more  difficult.  The  subject  is  too 
large  for  any  real  discussion  here  ;  and  I 
admit  that  Mr.  Carnegie’s  argument  has 
the  advantage  of  many  a  scandalous  and 
guilty  exhibition  in  its  favor.  This  por¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  is  the  weightiest,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wonderful  diversity  and  close¬ 
ness  of  the  ties  by  which,  when  rightly 
used,  the  office  of  the  landed  proprietor 
binds  together  the  whole  structure  of  rural 
society.  It  is  also  the  most  critical  ;  and 
it  will  so  continue  even  when  we  shall  have 
got  rid  of  the  social  and  moral  mischiefs 
inherent  in  entails,  l>ecause  the  evasion  of 
duty  is  easy,  and  the  forms  of  it  are  such 
as  do  not  force  themselves  on  a  feeble  and 
disea-sed  perception,  while  the  means  of 
selfish  indulgence  can  l>e  had  with  unim¬ 
paired  abundance  through  labors  performed 
by  deputy.  Our  System  of  landholding 
may  break  down  through  rampant  abuse, 
or  may  be  upheld  by  the  high  merits  of 
those  who  adorn  it  by  appropriate  and  con¬ 
spicuous  virtues  :  but  in  it  is  largely  in¬ 
volved  what  the  French  call  the  famille- 
souche,  that  cohesion,  interdependence,  and 
affection  of  the  ffent,  which  is  in  its  turn 
a  fast  compacting  bond  of  societies  at  large. 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  doubtless  much  to  say 
against  this  system  ;  but  there  is  p/ut  and 
minut  in  the  account  between  a  country 
of  old  wealth  and  a  country  of  new,  and 
he  will  perhaps  admit  that  he  has  not  quite 
the  whole  truth  on  his  side.  1  must  in 
fairness  add  that  he  has  allowed  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  his  rule.  Where  sons  have  been 
brought  up  in  idleness,  or  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  public  duty  without  reference 
to  gain — and  occasionally  these  last  (he 
says)  “  are  the  very  salt  of  the  earth” — 
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they  ought  to  be  endowed  “  in  modera¬ 
tion.” 

We  are  now  in  smooth  water  ;  and, 
from  this  held  of  partial  if  serious  differ¬ 
ence,  I  proceed  to  the  main  scope  of  his 
work  in  a  spirit  of  strong  and  fur  the  most 
part  unqualified  sympathy. 

Having  reduced  within  a  narrow  com¬ 
pass  in  the  case  of  the  really  wealthy  the 
claims  of  family,  he  proceeds  to  deal  with 
the  two  remaining  methods  of  discharging 
their  burden  ;  the  method  of  bequest,  and 
the  method  of  bestowal. 

As  to  the  first,  he  thinks  that  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  testators  are  often  thwarted,  or 
otherwise  unattained  ;  often,  also,  that 
they  only  remain  as  monuments  of  human 
foliy.  He  proceeds  to  pronounce  a  se¬ 
verer  sentence  (p.  9),  the  justice  of  which 
appears  to  me  undeniable. 

”  Men  who  leave  vast  sums  in  this  way 
may  fairly  be  thought  men  who  would  not 
have  left  it  [s/c]  at  all,  had  they  been  able 
to  take  it  with  them.  The  memories  of 
such  cannot  be  held  in  grateful  remem¬ 
brance  ;  for  there  is  no  grace  in  their 
gifts.” 

He  then  declares  death-duties  to  be  the 
wisest  of  all  forms  of  taxation  :  and  no¬ 
tices  with  pleasure  ‘‘  the  growing  disposi¬ 
tion  to  tax  more  and  more  heavily  large 
estates”  left  to  pass  under  testament.  He 
thinks  it  ditKcult  to  set  bounds  to  the  share 
of  a  rich  man’s  estate  which  on  his  death 
should  go  to  the  public.  He  holds,  in¬ 
deed,  that  such  taxes  should  leave  unscath¬ 
ed  moderate  gifts  to  dependents,  but  he 
indicates  a  moiety,  as  the  share  which  the 
State  might  fairly  abstract  from  the  hoard 
of  the  millioiinairf. 

If  so  stringent  a  graduation  be  deemed 
hard,  the  remedy  is  at  hand.  The  op- 
tressed  individual  has  only  to  give  away 
lis  money  during  life,  which  of  course 
means  giving  it  not  in  contemplation  of 
approaching  death.  Thus  he  may  effec¬ 
tually  defy  a  greedy  Treasury.  But  be¬ 
fore  proceeding  to  consider  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
darling  method,  let  us  touch  in  a  few  de¬ 
tails  that  method  of  bequest  which  prob¬ 
ably  is  far  more  rife  among  us  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  which  1  think  deserves 
a  much  more  critical  and  jealous  treatment 
than  it  usually  receives. 

It  is  understood  in  the  first  place  that  no 
censure  is  to  be  cast  upon  those  minor 
gifts  by  will  to  friends,  attendants,  and 
the  like,  which  often  derive  their  grace 


from  their  arriving  on  the  occasion  of  de¬ 
cease,  or  for  which  the  reasons  may  not  be 
fully  ripe  until  that  solemn  time.  And 
yet,  even  here  it  is  surely  -  a  question 
whether,  subject  to  general  instructions, 
the  particulars  might  not  often  be  better 
left  to  the  decision  of  judicious  executors. 
Apart  from  these  cases,  I  cannot  but  hold 
the  opinion  that  Mr.  Carnegie’s  censures 
of  what  are  called  charitable  bequests  are 
within  the  mark,  and  that  these  bequests 
involve  from  certain  points  of  view  the 
danger  of  serious  moral  evils.  And,  as  1 
do  not  doubt  that  this  proposition  will  be 
deemed  by  many  to  be  fanciful  or  extrava¬ 
gant,  I  will  proceed  to  state  some  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rests. 

My  first  charge  against  the  practice  is 
that  it  offers  a  ready  and  seductive  mode 
of  escape  from  that  exercise  of  self-denial, 
which  is  required  in  order  to  part  on  any 
adequate  scale  with  our  means  while  we 
arc  alive. 

Next,  an  evil  tradition  obtains  among 
us,  that  assigns  to  these  posthumous  dis¬ 
positions  of  property  a  character  ot  virtue, 
to  which  they  are  in  no  wav  entitled. 
What  is  wrested  from  me  by  tne  gripe  of 
Death  I  can  in  no  true  sense  be  said  to  give  ; 
and  yet  we  hear  of  the  bounty  and  munifi¬ 
cence  of  A  or  H,  and  that  such  and  such 
a  hospital  was  founded  at  the  sole  costs 
and  charges  of  C,  when  there  was  naither 
bounty  nor  muniticence,  since  nothing  can 
be  given  which  is  not  also  taken  away  from 
the  giver,  but  nothing  is  here  taken  from 
any  giver  by  the  bequest  he  makes,  for  it 
is  already  gone  ;  nor  are  there  any  costs 
or  charges  in  the  case,  for  no  man  can 
spend  his  money,  any  more  than  he  can 
walk  in  Bond  Street  or  Hyde  Park,  after 
he  is  dead.  Only  while  this  pen  is  in  my 
hand  I  see  in  a  newspaper  of  the  day  para¬ 
graphs  headed  in  large  type  ‘‘  Munincent 
Bequests.”  And  what  do  they  convey  ? 
I  sketch  a  case  in  rude  outline.  A  lady 
dies  possessed  of  seventy  or  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  1  take  for  granted  (what  is 
not  always  the  fact)  that  there  are  no  in¬ 
dividuals  with  just  claims  upon  her.  She 
frames,  perhaps  with  care  and  labor,  a  list 
of  charitable  institutions  :  she  assigns 
500/..  or  1,000/.,  or  2,000/.,  or  5,000/.  to 
each  of  them,  and  departs  this  world 
lauded  and  admired.  I  submit  that  she 
has  no  title  to  admiration.  She  has  given 
them  nothing.  If,  as  I  will  assume,  her 
whole  income  was  required  for  her  yearly 
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expenditure,  why  did  she  notproTideit  by 
life  annuity  with  a  portion  of  her  capital, 
and  hand  over  the  test  while  she  lived  as 
occasion  served  !  There  would  then  have 
been  gift  (probably)  without  praise  :  there 
is  now  praise  without  gift. 

We  have  here,  therefore,  a  false  ascrip¬ 
tion  of  virtire  ;  and  this  is  practiced,  not 
here  and  there  only,  but  systematically 
among  us.  Surely,  when  we  think  seri¬ 
ously  about  the  matter,  this  is  a  real  and 
grave  evil.  It  is  dangerous  enough  when 
we  are  taught  to  plume  ourselves  upon  vir¬ 
tues  that  are  real,  instead  of  recollecting 
that  we  are  “  unprtifitable  servants.  ”  But 
to  have  sham  virtues  set  up  in  our  own 
personal  image  is  the  worst  kind  of  image- 
worship  that!  know  ;  and  my  fear  is  that, 
with  a  servile  submission  to  cu«tom,  or  a 
vague  and  wandering  phantasm  of  good 
nature,  we  are  cherishing  unawares,  and 
under  false  pretences,  a  really  demoralizing 
agency.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that, 
with  a  view  to  make  the  offering  after 
deaths  as  large  as  possible,  we  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  practice  an  unworthy  parsimony 
toward  good  purposes  while  alive.  In¬ 
deed,  there  are  undoubted,  if  not  even  no¬ 
torious,  cases,  where  compo  reputations 
have  thus  been  built  up  after  death  for 
persons  who  actually  fell  short,  during  life, 
even  of  the  poor  standards  that  so  com¬ 
monly  prevail  among  the  wealthy. 

Again  :  the  method  of  bequest  tempts 
the  rich  to  make  their  wealth  an  engine 
for  counteracting  posthumously  the  free 
and  healthy  action  of  public  opinion,  by 
imposing  conditions  designed  to  force  it 
into  particular  directions,  congenial  to  the 
rivate  views  of  a  testator.  No  doubt  we 
ave  all  of  us  the  right,  and  the  duty,  of 
acting  upon  public  opinion,  and,  through 
institutions  or  otherwise,  bringing  it  right 
where  we  think  it  wrong.  Doing  this  in 
our  lifetime,  we  do  it  by  the  use  of  means 
which  really  belong  to  us  ;  our  diverting 
them  from  our  own  personal  use  gives  the 
public  some  security  against  irredective 
action  ;  and,  moreover,  we  see  our  plans 
at  work,  and  learn  their  weak  points,  and 
can  correct  them.  In  the  cheap  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  testamentary  appropriations,  this 
security  against  thoughtless  actnn,  this 
opportunity  of  amendment,  entirely  disap¬ 
pear. 

The  remarkr,  which  I  thus  submit  for 
consideration,  are  aimed  at  a  system,  and 
at  a  state  of  opinion  which  upholds  it,  and 


attracts  people  toward  it.  The  censure  of 
individuals,  who  may  have  (>060  misled  by 
perverted  fashion  into  a  wrong  course  of 
action,  might  be  very  unjust,  and  is  at  any 
rate  wholly  beside  the  present  purpose. 

Ix't  us  now  pass  on  to  the  method  which 
alone  Mr.  Carnegie  approves,  and  which 
seems  to  l>e  worthy  of  ail  praise  and  good 
will  as  a  competitor  with  the  method  of 
bequest. 

He  thinks  that  in  the  method  of  be¬ 
stowal,  or  giving  away  their  money  (p.  10) 
the  rich  may  iind  an  antidote  to  the 
temporary  inequality  in  the  present  distri- 
brrtion  of  wealth,  and  also  a  specific  for 
the  reconciliation  of  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
since  the  surplus  property  of  the  few  will 
be  a  great  treasure  administered  for  the 
common  good.  He  considers  this  method 
to  be  far  superior  in  its  moral  effect  to  dis¬ 
tribution  among  numerous  individuals  in 
trifling  amounts.  It  seems  undoubtedly 
to  have  this  recommendation,  that  its  be¬ 
nefits  are  open  to  all  on  equal  terms  ;  that 
it  offers  no  temptation  to  cupidity,  fraud, 
and  concealment  ;  and  that  it  has  no  tend¬ 
ency  to  consitute  a  class  who  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  able-bodied  recipients  of 
alms,  modern  representatives  of  the  sturdy 
beggar  of  antiquity.  He  thinks  the  altered 
conditions  of  the  age  point  decisively  in 
this  direction,  and  he  pleads  for  making 
the  surplus  lai^e  by  modesty  of  private 
expenditure  ;  on  which,  however,  it  may 
be  observed  that,  among  those  whose  sta¬ 
tion  excuses  or  even  requires  magnificence, 
there  are  abundant  opportunities,  and  there 
are  also  beautiful  and  graceful  examples, 
of  personal  simplicity  and  restraint. 

Mr.  Carnegie’s  estimate  of  ordinary  so- 
called  charity  is  severe,  for  (p.  14)  he  sup¬ 
poses  950  dollars  out  of  every  thousand  to 
be  unwisely  spent ;  but  all  must  feel  with 
him  when  he  says  the  main  consideration 
should  be  to  help  those  who  will  help 
themselves.  With  regard  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  forms  in  which  his  principle  may  be 
applied,  he  thinks  the  Free  Library  the 
best  of  all  ;  but  he  enumerates  many  other 
forms  of  beneficent  investment  :  he  recog¬ 
nizes  the  whole  fichl  of  the  institutions 
generally  considered  useful.  As  to 
churches,  he  says  (p.  34)  “  the  millionnairr 
should  not  figure  how  cheaply  this  struc¬ 
ture  can  be  built,  but  how  perfect  it  can 
be  made  and,  with  the  warnings  of  the 
Gospel  in  his  recollection,  he  concludes  by 
saying  (p.  36),  *'  against  such  riches  as 
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these  no  bnr  will  he  found  at  the  gates  of 
Paradise.” 

John  Wesley  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  his  people,  trained  by  him  to  indus¬ 
try,  order,  and  forethought,  would  by 
these  means  become  wealthy  ;  and  when 
the  wealth  thus  engendered  would,  by  a 
circuitous  and  subtle  process,  undo  the 
work  for  which  he  spent  himself,  and 
drown  them  anew  in  the  gulf  of  woildli- 
ness.  That  something  of  this  kind  might 
happen  under  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Carnegie 
seems  to  be  .within  the  bounds  of  possibil¬ 
ity,  though  scarcely  of  likelihood.  Should 
the  gospel  taught  by  this  John  the  bap¬ 
tist,  now  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  lay 
hold,  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  on  all 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  the  nineteenth 
or  the  twentieth  century  ;  should  it,  as  the 
man  in  the  garment  of  camel’s  hair  could 
not,  catch  even  the  ilerodians  ;  should 
impulse,  once  effectually  given,  grow  into 
principle,  into  habit,  into  passion  :  then, 
indeed,  after  many  ages  a  time  might  ar¬ 
rive  when  the  baths,  the  parks,  the  libra¬ 
ries,  and  I  know  not  what,  multiplied  so 
as  to  overtake  the  wants  of  the  universal 
people,  might  corrupt  them  into  luxurious 
remissness,  and  destroy  their  manhood,  as 
under  the  Emperors  was  destroyed  the 
manhood  of  the  lioman  population.  l>ut 
cares,  so  faintly  shadowed  in  so  remote  a 
distance,  may  be  left  to  our  descendants. 
It  is  ours  to  have  regard  to  the  goods 
which  are  attainable,  and  to  the  dangers 
which  are  near. 

Such,  then,  are  the  doctrines  of  Mr. 
Carnegie  on  the  Use  of  Wealth.  They  are 
sustained,  as  is  well  known,  by  his  prac¬ 
tice.  No  one,  I  think,  is  entitled  magis¬ 
terially  to  recommend  them,  who  is  not 
engaged  in  acting  upon  them.  My  office 
is  tlie  humble  one  of  an  attempt  at  mak¬ 
ing  them  definitely  known  in  some  quar¬ 
ters,  into  which  they  may  not  yet  have 
penetrated.  Men  will  perhaps  learn  them 
with  a  startled  surprise.  Like  St.  Paul  to 
the  Athenians,*  ”  he  will  seem  to  l»e  a 
setter  forth  of  strange  gods  or  of  ideas 
not  less  inconvenient  than  gods.  The 
plan  by  its  terms  is  one,  which  is  limited 
to  a  few.  It  contemplates  the  disposal 
wholesale  of  what  may  be  called  giant  sur¬ 
pluses  for  large  purposes.  Only  a  very 
small  proportion  even  of  those  in  easy  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  such  surpluses  to  dispose 
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of,  and  few  are  competent  to  devise  or  se¬ 
lect  these  large  purposes.  We  may  then, 
after  according  a  chtap  admiration  to  a 
noble  system,  comfortaldy  conclude  that 
it  is  no  plan  for  cases  like  ours,  and  there¬ 
upon  again  go  to  sleep.  This  it  is  which 
it  might  i»e  well  to  prevent.  Though  the 
plan  for  us  l>e  mute,  yet  the  principle  of 
the  plan  speaks  trurnpet-tongued  to  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands.  I  feel  indisposed 
to  turn  away  from  regarding  it  without 
offering,  from  an  immeasurable  distance, 
a  humble  suggestion.  Let  the  seed  sown 
by  Mr.  Carnegie  bring  forth  its  thiityfold, 
if  it  cannot  yield  sixty  or  a  hundred.  The 
subject  is  a  serious  one,  and  concerns  us 
all. 

If  the  question  be  put  whether  the 
wealthy  portion  of  our  community  give 
away  an  a.Iequate  or  becoming  portion  of 
their  incomes,  there  can  hardly  be  a  seri¬ 
ous  doubt  that  the  answer  must  be  in  the 
negative.  If  it  be  asked  who  are  the 
wealthy,  we  must  begin  by  excluding  from 
that  general  and  necessarily  vague  descrip¬ 
tion  all  those  who  are  wholly  or  partially 
relieved  from  Income  Tax.  Below  this 
line,  the  principle  of  course  applies  ;  but 
tfie  evil  is  probably  both  less  cxten.sive, 
and  less  glaring.  Above  the  line,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  word  “  wealthy”  ought  to 
be  graduated.  It  applies  with  increasing 
force  as  we  mount  the  scale  of  incomes  ; 
and  undoubtedly  it  applies  most  of  all  to 
the  possessors  of  what  I  have  termed  irre¬ 
sponsible  wealth,  because  here  it  is  that 
the  possessor  has  the  greatest  freedom  of 
disposal,  and  is  least  within  the  calls  of 
neighborhood,  tradition,  and  customary 
expectation.  The  worst  wealth  of  all, 
however,  is  probably  that  of  the  landowner 
who  carries  his  income,  or  attempts  to  car¬ 
ry  it,  into  the  class  of  the  irresponsibles 
by  systematic  absenteeism  This  case 
apart  from  real  necessity  (which  is  for  the 
most  part  temporary),  is  so  bad  as  to  be 
unpardonable  and  irredeemable. 

If  the  moral  liability  of  the  six  or  seven 
hundred  millions  of  wealthy  income  were 
roughly  fixed,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
at  a  tithe,  let  us  first  consider  the  difference 
between  the  property-holder  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  and  the  property-holder  of  six  or 
eight  hundred  years  ago.  In  those  days 
there  was  little  wealth,  except  what  was 
liable  to  either  the  great  tithe  or  the  small. 
The  tenth,  taken  on  the  gross  produce, 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  representing 
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a  fifth  of  the  nett.  And  it  is  doubted 
whether  in  En|;Iand  this  fund  was  of  old 
so  administered  as  to  exempt  the  laity  from 
other  calls  on  behalf  of  the  poor.  These 
slight  indications  may  serve  to  su^crest  that 
the  wealth  of  the  present  day  is  far  less 
lightly  charged,  far  more  available  for  ac- 
rumulation  and  for  personal  indulgence, 
than  was  the  wealth  of  our  remote  fore¬ 
fathers. 

Again,  the  si~  or  seven  hundred  mill¬ 
ions  now  before  us  are  subject  only  to 
moderate  deductions  for  the  expense  of 
government.  Of  the  eighty-nine  millions 
constituting  the  Imperial  Income  for  1889- 
90,  no  more  than  seventy-three  are  raised 
from  taxes,  and  of  the  seventy-three  a 
large  share,  perhaps  a  moiety,  falls  upon 
the  poorer  classes,  who  receive  the  other 
half  of  the  national  income.  After  mak¬ 
ing  a  due  allowance  for  the  local  rates,  we 
may  suppose  the  wealthy  classes  to  enjoy 
on  the  average  eleven-twelfths  of  their 
receipts  discharged  from  all  the  expenses 
of  government.  How  poor  a  figure  would 
all  the  known  and  estimated  givings  by 
these  classes,  as  a  body,  be  found  to  ex¬ 
hibit,  in  comparison  with  the  sixty  or  sev¬ 
enty  millions  which  form  only  the  tithe  of 
their  aggregate  income  ! 

That  there  are  shortcomings,  and  that 
these  shortcomings  are  large  and  even  enor¬ 
mous,  is  directly  testified  by  the  general 
experience  of  the  agents  and  managers  of 
eleemosynary  undertakings,  whose  inces¬ 
sant  or  frequent  complaint  it  is  that  givers 
are  but  a  class  or  section  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  that  the  clutch  and  gripe  of  most 
possessors  over  their  money  is  hardly  ever 
relaxed.  And  yet  hardened  or  conscious 
avarice  is  a  thing  so  odious,  and  does  such 
violence  to  all  that  is  good,  or  even  toler¬ 
able,  in  our  nature,  that  we  must  in  reason 
suppose  it  to  be  a  curse  confined  to  com¬ 
paratively  few.  The  gross  defect  of  duty 
which  prevails  is  probably  due  to  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  influences,  in  which  icnorance  and 
carelessness  are  the  most  efficient  factors. 
In  most  cases  the  love  of  indulgence,  and 
in  some  few  sheer  greed,  rush  in  at  every 
opening  thus  created,  lay  hands  on  all 
they  can,  and  shut  out  all  chance  of  bene¬ 
ficent  alienations  unless  in  the  handful  of 
instances  where  the  demands  for  them  are 
so  determinate,  so  glaiing,  and  so  pungent, 
that  they  cannot  be  set  aside  without  either 
some  public  disgrace,  or  else  without 
their  penetrating  even  the  most  thick-skin¬ 


ned  conscience  wilh  a  sense  of  pain  and 
shame.  If,  then,  thoughtlessness,  in  some 
one  of  its  many  ramifications,  be  an  indis¬ 
pensable  agent  in  generating  the  present 
mischief,  the  question  at  once  arises 
whether  anything  can  be  done  to  compel 
or  induce  men,  in  this  case  at  least,  to 
think. 

There  existed  in  this  country  some  five 
and  twenty  years  back,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  excellent  Lord  Carlisle,  best 
known  as  Lord  Morpeth,  an  in.stitution 
termed,  I  think,  the  “  Universal  Benefi¬ 
cent  Society,”  the  aim  of  which  was  to 
deal  with  this  great  subject  ;  materially 
great,  morally  almost  immeasurable.  I 
am  obliged  to  speak  of  the  institution 
from  memory,  as  it  was  explained  to  me 
by  a  Mr.  Gather,  its  chief  agent  at  the 
time.  It  purported  to  i»e  a  combination  of 
persons  who  bound  themselves  in  honor  to 
one  another  to  give  away  from  year  to 
year  at  the  least  a  certain  fixed  proportion 
of  their  incomes  ;  fixed,  that  is  to  say,  by 
themselves  ;  so  that  as  between  man  and 
man  there  was  no  other  guarantee,  than 
honor,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  engage¬ 
ment.  But  then  it  was  an  engagement 
which  as  a  rule  no  one  would  have  any 
motive  to  assume  without  the  intention  of 
keeping  it  ;  and  as  to  which,  while  intru¬ 
sion  into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  mind 
would  be  impossible,  yet  it  might  perhaps 
be  allowed,  from  time  to  time,  to  remind 
the  contracting  parties  of  their  promise, 
and  also  to  acquaint  them  how  far  the  vi¬ 
tality  of  the  scheme  was  attested  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  influx  of  new  adhesions. 

This  institution,  large  in  scope,  was 
limited  in  the  support  it  obtained.  There 
was  indeed  no  occasion  for  a  great  list  of 
subscriptions,  as  the  only  heads  of  expense 
would  be  those  connected  with  the  mak¬ 
ing  known  the  existence  of  the  association, 
in  order  to  extend  its  circle,  and  with  the 
periodical  announcement  of  its  condition. 

It  at  once  appeared  to  me  that  the  aim 
was  admirable  ;  but  I  found  that  there 
was  in  my  judgment  a  rather  serious  flaw 
>n  the  constitution  adopted.  It  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  circle  of  what  Mr.  Gather  term¬ 
ed  Evangelical  Protestantism.  Whether 
this  limitation  impeded  its  extension,  or 
whatever  other  cause  marked  it  for  ill-for¬ 
tune,  I  know  not  But  it  has  been  disem¬ 
bodied,  if  not  extinguished  ;  as  the  only 
society  now  existing  under  this  title  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  one  which  has  its  habitat  in 
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Soho  Square,  and  which  seta  forth  an  ar¬ 
ray  of  |;oud  and  honorable  names,  but 
which  has  an  entirely  distinct  and  separate 
purpoMf,  namely,  the  provision  of  annui¬ 
ties  in  suitable  cases  for  needy  persons.* 

This  virtual  removal  of  the  old  plan 
from  the  held,  with  its  claims  of  seniority 
and  originality,  is  so  far  an  advantage  that 
it  completely  disembarrasses  those,  who 
might  l>e  inclined  to  repeat  under  well- 
considered  conditions  the  old  experiment, 
from  the  religious  ditticulty.  For  it  is  sure¬ 
ly  one  of  the  great  and  palpable  advantages 
of  such  a  plan  that  it  involves  something  of 
communion  and  co-operation  unaccompa¬ 
nied  by  anything  of  compromise.  What 
has  Frotestantism  as  such.  Evangelical  or 
other,  to  do  with  the  matter  !  If  the  reso¬ 
lution  to  act  as  is  proposed  cannot  be  taken 
in  the  name  of  Christianity  or  of  some  his¬ 
toric  religion,  let  it  be  taken  in  the  name 
of  the  altruism  which,  as  some  tell  us,  is 
to  supersede  them  all.  The  resolution  is  to 
establish  a  precinct,  however  small,  which 
shall  be  specially  guarded  against  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  selHsh  purpose.  Surely  this  is 
not  ill  the  nature  of  a  religious  test.  The 
gate  is  wide  enough  to  let  in  all  the 
-isms  and  all  the  'ulogies.  Let  ortho, 
dox  and  heterodox,  athrmative  and  nega¬ 
tive,  make  trial  of  its  breadth  :  and  let 
them  enter  into  a  wholesome  and  vig¬ 
orous  though  secret  competition,  for  the 
honor  of  God  if  they  acknowledge  and 
worship  God,  and  if  they  do  not  then  for 
the  honor  of  whatever  they  do  acknowl¬ 
edge  and  do  worship  :f  and,  alike  in  the  one 
class  and  the  other,  fur  the  benehtuf  their 
fellow-men,  and  the  riveting  of  the  ties,  so 
often  sadly  strained,  between  them. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  induce  every¬ 
one,  who  may  be  willing,  to  0{>en  an  ac- 

*  In  an  excellent  paper  by  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Jones,  Vicar  of  St.  Philip’s,  Clerkcnwell,  read 
at  the  Charch  Congress  of  1888,  I  find  it  stated 
that  the  Bysteinatio  Beneficence  Society  lost 
itself  in  the  Christian  Moral  Science  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  that  its  influence  gradually  waned. 
Whether  he  is  more  exact  in  the  details  than 
I  have  been  is  immaterial,  as  the  upshot  in 
each  case  is  the  same.  There  appears  to  be 
no  existing  organization  for  the  promotion  of 
the  purpose  which  I  have  in  view.  I  ought 
to  add  that  I  have  adopted  from  the  paper  of 
Mr.  Jones  the  phrase  “  proportionate  giving.” 

f  I  will  not  say,  in  honor  of  the  locomotive. 
But  I  understand  that  in  some  remote  dis¬ 
tricts  of  India,  where  school-training  has  not 
penetrated,  the  locomotive  has  been  seen  to 
receive  offerings  of  cocoannts  and  flowers. 

Nbw  Suubs. — Von.  LII.,  No.  6. 


count  with  his  own  conscience,  in  order  to 
secure  a  proper  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
giving.  He  is  to  make  what  he  may  think 
a  due  appropiiation  out  of  his  substance  for 
purposes  lying  outside  the  expenditure  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  necessities  or  convenience  of 
himself  and  his  family.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  that  some  persons  already  make 
effective,  and  others  partial,  efforts  in  this 
direction.  What  is  wanted  is,  first,  to 
rouse,  and  if  necessary  to  rouse  by  dis¬ 
quieting,  the  consciences  of  many  who 
make  no  such  effort  at  all  :  secondly,  to 
improve  and  enlarge  those  attempts  now 
made  which  are  feeble  and  uncertain,  so 
as  to  give  them  both  increased  extent  and 
greater  promise  of  permanence  ;  thirdly, 
to  render  the  examples  of  those  who  al¬ 
ready  do  their  beid,  or  something  like  it, 
effective  in  stimulating  and  aiding  others, 
without  the  questionable  distinction  of  ad¬ 
vertising  particulars,  or  otherwise  inflating 
vanity  or  pride  ;  and,  lastly,  to  strengthen 
and  consolidate  the  w  hole  by  the  undoubt¬ 
edly  powerful  principle  of  mutual  associa¬ 
tion. 

Undoubtedly  an  appeal  of  this  kind  has 
a  s{)ecial  application  to  those  who  are  con¬ 
nected  witli  the  Established  Church  of  the 
country.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  most  laud¬ 
able  efforts  have  been  made  to  counteract 
the  lethargy,  which  a  State  provision  for 
our  clergy  has  tended  to  produce,  by  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  mean  and  scanty  pittance 
now  available  for  many  members  of  the 
order,  by  the  revival  of  the  weekly  Offer¬ 
tory,  and  by  boldly  setting  up  the  duty  and 
the  privilege  of  abundant,  or  systematic, 
or  proportionate  almsgiTing.  It  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  doubted  that  the  members  of  the 
other  religious  bodies,  which  form  so  con¬ 
siderable  a  section  of  the  population,  are 
better  taught  and  practised  in  the  duty  of 
almsgiving  than  we  are,  at  least  as  regards 
the  direct  calls  of  their  religious  profes¬ 
sion.  For  the  noblest  collective  example 
of  such  almsgiving  known,  in  modern 
times,  to  this  or  perhaps  to  any  country, 
we  may  turn  to  the  early  history  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  after  the  disrup¬ 
tion  in  1643.  Yet  there  is  probably  no 
religious  community  that  has  nut  many 
members  who  fall  short  of  their  duty, 
while  undoubtedly  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  wealthy  class  the  shortcoming  is  pal¬ 
pable  and  even  immense.  A  little  agita¬ 
tion  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  It  will 
not  indeed  deprive  wealth  of  what  ought 
53 
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to  l»e  its  terrors  ;  of  those  influences,  alike 
subtle  and  deleterious,  which  prompted 
the  fervent  and  pathetic  expostulation  of 
St.  Paul.*  Hut  it  will  tear  away  the  veil 
of  ignorance  and  brace  the  nerves  of  care- 
lessness  ;  and,  in  placing  us  face  to  face 
with  very  formidable  facts,  will  stir  toward 
amendment  all  hearts  not  yet  altogether 
hardened  into  moral  and  social  indiffer¬ 
ent  ism. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the 
step  which  is  immediately  contemplated  in 
these  remarks  is  one  attended  with  the 
smallest  possible  expense.  It  is  to  found 
(if  the  distinction  may  be  permitted)  an 
association,  but  not  a  society.  It  is  to  en. 
ter  into  a  bond  of  honor,  under  which  the 
bondsmen  would  have  no  public  action 
whatever  in  common.  They  would  sub¬ 
scribe  an  engagement  having  no  legal 
force  ;  and  no  moral  sanction,  no  Erin- 
nue$,  to  enforce  it,  except  the  action  of 
the  private  conscience  in  the  internal 
forum.  For  the  engagement  is  to  give 
away  a  proportion  of  tne  annual  receipt 
which  the  individual  himself  will  fix,  will 
alter  if  he  pleases,  and  which,  altered  or 
unaltered,  he  will  not  be  called  to  promul¬ 
gate.  If  it  is  said  he  dues  not  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  his  income  is,  let  him  allow  a 
margin  ;  and  let  him,  if  he  think  proper, 
rule  everything  in  his  own  favor  by  taking 
it  at  what  he  knows  to  be  its  minimum. 
If  it  be  asked,  may  he  credit  himself  with 
his  poor’s  rate  which  is  compulsory,  or 
with  a  contribution  to  a  statue  of  a  pub 
lie  benefactor  which  relieves  no  human 
want  or  misery,  again  it  is  in  his  own 
power,  like*  the  estate  of  Ananias  and 
Happhira.  He  will,  however,  not  fail  to 
remember  that  his  obligation  is  only  to 
ive  not  less  than  the  proportion  he  has 
xed.  It  does  not  restiain  him  from  giv¬ 
ing  more.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  with 
practice,  his  ideas  will  alter  and  improve. 
The  burden  will  be  lost  in  the  privilege. 
He  will  learn  as  to  giving  that,  like  mercy. 
It  bisaseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  ^ 
Nay,  that  done  in  a  certain  manner,  it  is 

*  1  Tim.  Ti.  9-11.  f  .kets  v.  4. 

X  Merchanl  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 


even  a  surer  and  a  larger  blessing  to  the 
fiist  than  to  the  second.  Now  it  may  be 
requisite  to  specify  some  of  the  incidental 
advantages  which  are  to  be  expected  from 
this  peculiar  method,  not  of  giving  (for 
all  our  choice  of  modes  and  forms  of  giv¬ 
ing  would  remain  just  as  free  as  before), 
but  of  conditioning  our  gifts.  I  will  name 
one  or  two.  First,  it  will  place  ns  in  hon¬ 
est  CO  operation  with  those  from  whom  we 
differ.  This  is  a  distinct  good  ;  for  it 
will  tend  to  soften  any  asperities  which 
difference  engenders.  Secondly,  for  that 
portion  of  the  community  who  find  econo¬ 
mies  either  necessary  or  congenial,  a  cer¬ 
tain  dignity  will  be  conferred  upon  these 
economies,  and  they  will  be  redeemed  from 
the  sense  of  meanness,  if  they  are  made  in 
order  to  render  possible  the  fattening  of 
a  dedicated  fund.  And,  thirdly,  in  many 
cases  of  begging  letters  and  the  like,  who 
is  there  that  has  not  felt  it  painful  to  have 
his  own  pecuniary  interest  pitted  against 
even  a  questionable  applicant  f  Hut, 
under  the  plan  now  in  our  contemplation, 
the  applicant  goes  against  the  fund,  not 
against  our  personal  means  of  indulgence 
and  enjoyment  :  so  that  we  can  afford  to 
treat  him  dispassionately,  and  reject  him, 
if  need  be,  with  a  quiet  conscience,  as  it 
makes  u»  none  the  richer. 

I  have  not  thus  taken  upon  me  the 
office  of  tendering  a  rcconiniendation  to 
my  fellow-members  of  the  community, 
bearing  upon  the  order  of  actual  life,  with¬ 
out  ascertaining  in  more  than  one  quarter 
from  whence  influence  may  flow  that  there 
is  a  desire  to  see  tried  some  experiment  of 
the  kind,  and  even  to  give  it  energetic  sup¬ 
port.  The  work  of  correspondence  neces¬ 
sary  to  organize  the  plan,  and  set  it  going, 
would  be  altogether  beyond  my  power  to 
undertake.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  ready 
to  be  the  careful  recipient  of  any  assents 
to  the  general  conception,  which  there 
may  be  a  disposition  to  tender  ;  and  (with¬ 
out  any  other  pledge)  I  should  hold  my¬ 
self  bound  to  make  such  endeavors  toward 
a  practical  beginning  as  would  at  least  pre¬ 
vent  good  intentions  thus  conveyed  from 
falling  to  the  ground. — Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 
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TRANSLATED  BT  STEPHEN  E.  DR  VERB. 
MACKNAS  ATATI8. 

Maccenas,  friend,  my  stay,  ray  glory. 
Scion  of  Kings  renowned  in  story  ! 

Some  o’er  ih’  Olympic  plain  delight 
To  guide  the  chariots’  headlong  Bight, 
Thro’  whirling  clouds  of  dust  to  roll, 

With  glowing  axle  graze  the  goal. 

And  seize  the  palm,  the  meed  of  worth. 
That  lifts  to  Heaven  the  Lords  of  eaith. 

How  proud  the  favorite  of  the  hour 
Whom  fickle  Rome  exalts  to  power  ! 

How  glad  the  man  whose  garner  stores 
The  wealth  of  Libyan  threshing-floors  ! 

Contented,  happy,  spade  in  hand. 

The  peasant  digs  his  father’s  land  : 

Not  Attains  could  tempt  that  swain 
Trembling  to  cleave  th’  ./lilgsean  main 
With  Cyprian  prow  ; 


For  rural  joys 

The  merchant,  tempest-wearied,  sighs,  ‘ 
A  modest  homestead  near  the  town. 
Repose,  not  riches  or  renown  : 

But  soon,  indocile  to -endure 
Privations  of  the  frugal  poor, 

RefliS  his  shattered  bark,  and  braves 
Once  more  the  vexed  Icarian  waves. 

Some  scorn  not  from  the  busy  day 
To  steal  one  hour  of  rest  away, 

Quailing  old  Massic,  idly  laid 
Beneatii  the  Arbutus’  green  shade. 
Where  from  the  bubbling  fountain-head, 
The  soft  and  sacred  waters  spread. 

For  others,  manlier  joys  ! — the  sight 
Of  tented  camps,  the  storm  of  fight. 

The  clarion  shrill,  and  trumpet  blare 
Blending  discordant  in  the  air  ; 

The  wars  that  weeping  mothers  hate. 

The  Hunter  leaves  his  tender  mate. 

Nor  heeds  the  storm,  when,  sore  beset. 
The  Marsian  boar  bursts  thro*  the  net. 

Or  when  his  hounds,  keen-eyed  and  true. 
Thro’  field  and  flood  the  stag  pursue. 

A  nobler  aim,  my  friend,  is  mine  : 

Those  ivy-leaves  my  brow  entwine’ 
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That  rank  the  Bards  with  Gods.  Green  lawns, 

Cool  groves  remote,  where  Nymphs  and  Fauns 
Weave  the  light  dance,  awake  in  me 
A  truer  life,  apart  and  free  ; 

For  me  Euterp^  breathes  her  Bute, 

.  For  me  Polymnia  tunes  the  lute  : 

Place  me  amid  the  Lyric  Choir  !  I  rise 
Sublime,  enraptured,  to  the  starry  skies. 

— Spectator. 
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As  soon  as  spring  comes  back  to  the 
temperate  sone,  myriads  and  myriads  of 
birds  which  are  scattered  over  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  South  come  together  in 
numberless  bands,  and,  full  of  vigor  and 
joy,  hasten  northward  to  rear  their  off¬ 
spring.  Each  of  our  hedges,  each  grove, 
each  ocean  cliff,  and  each  of  the  lakes  and 
ponds  with  which  Northern  America, 
Northern  Europe,  and  Northern  Asia  are 
dotted  tell  os  at  that  time  of  the  year 
the  tale  of  what  mutual  aid  means  for  the 
birds  ;  what  force,  energy,  and  protection 
it  confers  to  every  living  l>eing,  however 
feeble  and  defenceless  it  otherwise  might 
be.  Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  num¬ 
berless  lakes  of  the  Russian  and  Siberian 
steppes.  Its  shores  are  peopled  with  myri¬ 
ads  of  aquatic  birds,  belonging  to  at  least 
a  score  of  different  species,  all  living  in 
perfect  peace — all  protecting  one  another. 

For  aeveral  hundred  yards  from  the  shore 
the  air  is  filled  with  gulls  and  terns,  as  with 
snow  flakes  on  a  winter  day.  Thousands  of 
plovers  and  sand-noursers  run  over  the  beach, 
searching  their  food,  whistling,  and  simply 
enjoying  life.  Further  on,  on  almost  each 
wave,  a  duck  is  rocking,  while  higher  up  yon 
notice  the  flocks  of  the  Casarki  ducks.  Ex¬ 
uberant  life  swarms  everywhere.* 

And  here  are  the  robbers — the  strong¬ 
est,  the  cunningest  ones,  those  “  ideally 
organized  for  robbery,’’  And  you  hear 
their  hungry,  angry,  dismal  ciies  as  for 
hours  in  succession  they  watch  the  oppor- 
tunitv  of  snatching  from  this  mass  of  liv¬ 
ing  beings  one  single  unprotected  individ¬ 
ual.  But  as  soon  as  they  approach,  their 


*  Syevertsoff's  Periodical  Phenomena,  p.  251. 


presence  is  signalled  by  dozens  of  volun¬ 
tary  sentries,  and  hundreds  of  gulls  and 
terns  set  to  chase  the  robber.  Maddened 
by  hunger,  the  robber  soon  abandons  his 
usual  precautions  :  he  suddenly  dashes 
into  the  living  mass  ;  but,  attacked  from  all 
sides,  he  again  is  compelled  to  retnat. 
From  sheer  despair  he  falls  upon  the  wild 
ducks  ;  but  the  intelligent,  social  birds  rap¬ 
idly  gather  in  a  flock  and  fly  away  if  the 
robber  is  an  erne  ;  they  plunge  into  the 
lake  if  it  is  a  falcon  ;  or  they  raise  a  cloud 
of  water-dust  and  bewilder  the  assailant  if 
it  is  a  kite.*  And  while  life  continues  to 
swarm  on  the  lake,  the  robber  flies  away 
with  cries  of  anger,  and  looks  out  for  par- 
rion,  or  for  a  young  bird  or  a  field-mouse 
not  yet  used  to  obey  in  time  the  warnings 
of  its  comrades.  In  the  face  of  an  exu¬ 
berant  life,  the  ideally  armed  robber  must 
be  satisfied  with  the  off-fall  of  that  life. 

Further  north,  in  the  Arctic  archipela¬ 
goes, 

yon  may  sail  along  the  coast  for  many  miles 
and  see  all  the  ledges,  all  the  clifis  and  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  nionntain-sides,  up  to  a  height  of 
from  two  to  five  hundred  feet,  literally  cov¬ 
ered  with  sea-birds,  whose  white  breasts  show 
against  the  dark  rocks  as  if  the  rocks  were 
closely  sprinkled  with  chalk  specks.  The  air, 
near  and  far,  is,  so  to  say,  full  with  fowls. f 

Each  of  such  “  bird-mountains’’  is  a  living 
illustration  of  mutual  aid,  as  well  as  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  characters,  individual 


*  Seyfferlitz,  quoted  by  Brehm,  iv.  760 
f  The  Arc*ie  Voyagea  of  A.  E.  Nordenakgold, 
London,  1879,  p.  135.  8ee  also  the  power 
ful  description  of  the  Ht.  Kilda  Islands  by  Mr. 
Dixon  (quoted  by  Seebohm),  and  nearly  all 
books  of  Arctic  travel. 
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and  specific,  resulting  from  social  life. 
Tbe  oyster-catcher  is  renowned  for  its 
readiness  to  attack  the  birds  of  prey.  The 
barge  is  known  for  its  watchfulness,  and  it 
easily  becomes  the  leader  of  more  placid 
birds.  The  tumstone,  when  surrounded 
by  comrades  belonging  to  more  energetic 
species,  is  a  rather  timorous  bird  ;  but  it 
undertakes  keeping  watch  for  the  security 
of  the  commonwealth  when  surrounded  by 
smaller  birds.  Here  you  have  the  domi- 
iiative  swans  ;  there,  the  extremely  sociable 
kittiwake  gulls,  among  whom  quarrels  arc 
rare  and  short  ;  the  prepossessing  polar 
guillemots,  which  continually  caress  each 
other  ;  the  egoist  she-goose,  who  has  re¬ 
pudiated  the  orphans  of  a  killed  comrade  ; 
and,  by  her  side,  another  female  who 
adopts  anyone’s  orphans,  and  now  paddles 
surrounded  by  fifty  or  sixty  youngsters, 
whom  she  conducts  and  cares  for  as  if  they 
all  were  her  own  breed.  Side  by  side 
with  the  penguins,  which  steal  one  an¬ 
other’s  eggs,  you  have  the  dotterels,  whose 
family  relations  are  so  charming  and 
touching”  that  even  passionate  hunters  re¬ 
coil  from  shooting  a  female  surrounded  by 
her  young  ones  ;  or  the  eider-ducks,  among 
which  (like  the  velvet-ducks,  or  the  roroyo* 
of  the  Savannahs)  several  females  hatch 
together  in  the  same  nest  ;  or  the  liims, 
which  sit  in  turn  upon  a  common  covey. 
Nature  is  variety  itself,  offering  all  possible 
varieties  of  characters,  from  the  basest  to 
the  highest  :  and  that  is  why  she  cannot 
be  depicted  by  any  sweeping  assertion. 
8till  less  can  she  be  judged  from  the  mor¬ 
alist’s  point  of  view,  because  the  views  of 
the  moralist  are  themselves  a  result — most 
unconscious — of  the  observation  of  Nature. 

Coming  together  at  nesting  time  is  so 
common  with  most  birds  that  more  exam¬ 
ples  are  scarcely  needed.  Our  trees  are 
crowned  with  groups  of  crows'  nests  ;  our 
hedges  are  full  of  nests  of  smaller  birds  ; 
our  farmhouses  give  shelter  to  colonics  of 
swallows  ;  our  old  towers  are  the  refuge 
of  hundreds  of  nocturnal  birds  ;  and  pages 
might  be  filled  with  the  most  charming  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  peace  and  harmony  which 
prevail  in  almost  all  these  nesting  associa¬ 
tions.  As  to  the  protection  derived  by 
the  weakest  birds  from  their  unions,  it  is 
evident.  That  excellent  observer.  Dr. 
Cones,  saw,  for  instance,  the  little  cliff- 
swallows  nesting  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  prairie  falcon  {Falco  poly^ 
argu$).  The  falcon  had  its  nest  on  the 


top  of  one  of  the  minarets  of  clay  which 
are  so  common  in  the  cations  of  Colorado, 
while  a  colony  of  swallows  nested  just  be¬ 
neath.  The  little  peaceful  birds  had  no 
fear  of  their  rapacious  neighbor  ;  they 
even  did  not  let  it  approach  to  their  colony. 

They  immediately  surrounded  it  and 
chased  it,  so  that  it  had  to  make  off  at 
once.* 

Life  in  societies  docs  not  cease  when 
the  nesting  period  is  over  ;  it  begins 
then  in  a  new  form.  The  young  broods 
gather  in  societies  of  youngsters,  generally 
including  several  species.  Social  life  is 
practiced  at  that  time  chiefly  for  its  own 
sake — partly  for  security,  and  chiefly  for 
the  pleasures  derived  from  it.  So  we  see 
in  our  forests  the  societies  formed  by  the 
young  nuthatchers  {Sitta  ecfsia),  togetlur 
with  titmouses,  chaffinches,  wrens,  tree- 
creepers,  or  some  wood-peckers. f  In 
Spain  the  swallow  is  met  with  in  company 
with  kestrels,  fly-catchers,  and  even  pig¬ 
eons,  In  the  Far  West  the  young  hornid 
larks  live  in  large  societies,  together  with 
another  lark  (Sprague’s),  the  sky-lark,  the 
Savannah  sparrow,  and  several  species  of 
buntings  and  longspuis.|  In  fact,  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  desciibe  the  spe¬ 
cies  which  live  isolated  than  to  simply 
name  those  species  which  join  the  autumn¬ 
al  societies  of  young  birds — not  for  hunt¬ 
ing  or  nesting  purposes,  but  simply  to  en¬ 
joy  life  in  society  and  to  spend  their  time 
in  plays  and  sports,  after  having  given  a 
few  hours  every  day  to  find  their  daily 
food. 

And,  finally,  we  have  that  immense  dis¬ 
play  of  mutual  aid  among  birds — their 
migrations — which  I  dare  not  even  enter 
upon  in  a  review  article.  Sufficient  to  say 
that  birds  which  have  lived  for  months  in 
small  bands  scattered  over  a  wide  territory 
gather  in  thousands  ;  they  come  together 
at  a  given  place,  for  several  days  in  succes¬ 
sion,  before  they  start,  and  they  evidently 
discuss  the  particulars  of  the  journey. 
Some  sjiecies  will  indulge  every  afternoon 
in  flights  preparatory  to  the  long  passage. 
All  wait  for  their  tardy  congeners,  and  fi¬ 
nally  they  start  in  a  certain  weli-chosen  di- 


•  Elliot  Cones,  in  Bulldin  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survty 
Territories,  iv.  No.  7,  pp.  556,  579.  etc. 
f  Brehm  Father,  quoted  by  A.  Brehm,  iv. 
34  stp  Hee  also  White’s  Nnivtral  History  cf 
8rlhorns,  Letter  XI. 

t  Dr.Con^s’  Birds  of  Dakota  and  Montana,  in 
BuUain  U.  8.  8urvey  of  Territories,  iv.  No.  7. 
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rection — a  fruit  of  accumulated  coHective 
experience — the  strongest  flying  at  the 
head  of  the  band,  and  relieving  one  an¬ 
other  in  that  difficult  task.  They  cross 
the  seas  in  large  bands  consisting  of  both 
big  and  small  birds,  and  when  they  return 
next  spring  they  repair  to  the  same  spot, 
^nd,  in  most  cases,  each  of  them  takes  pos¬ 
session  of  the  very  same  nest  which  it  had 
built  or  repaired  the  previous  year.* 

Going  now  over  to  mammals,  the  first, 
thing  which  strikes  us  is  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  numerical  predominance  of  social  spe¬ 
cies  over  those  few  carnivores  which  do 
nut  associate.  The  plateaus,  the  Alpine 
tracts,  and  the  steppes  of  the  Old  and  New 
World  are  stocked  with  herds  of  deer,  an¬ 
telopes,  gazelles,  fallow  deer,  buffaloes, 
wild  goats  and  sheep,  all  of  which  are  so¬ 
ciable  animals.  When  the  Europeans  came 
to  settle  in  America,  they  found  it  so 
densely  peopled  with  buffaloes,  that  pion¬ 
eers  had  to  stop  their  advance  when  a  col¬ 
umn  of  migrating  buffaloes  came  to  cross 
Vl>e  route  they  followed  ;  the  march  past 
cf  the  dense  column  lasting  sometimes  for 
two  and  three  days.  And  when  the  Uus- 
sians  took  possession  of  Siberia  they  found 
it  so  densely  peopled  with  deer,  antelopes, 
s<|uirrels,  and  other  sociable  animals,  that 
tho  very  conquest  of  Siberia  was  nothing 
but  a  hunting  expedition  which  lasted  for 
two  hundred  years.  Not  long  ago  the 
small  streams  of  Northern  America  and 
Northern  Siberia  were  peopled  with  colo¬ 
nies  of  beavers,  and  up  to  the  seventeenth 
century  like  colonics  swarmed  in  Northern 
Uussia.  The  flat  lands  of  the  four  great 
continents  are  still  covered  with  countless 
colonies  of  mice,  ground  squirrels,  mar¬ 
mots,  and  other  rodents. 

In  the  lower  latitudes  of  Asia  and  Africa 
the  forests  are  still  the  abode  of  numerous 
families  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and 
numberless  societies  of  monkeys.  In  the 
far  north  the  reindeer  aggregate  in  num¬ 
berless  herds  ;  while  still  further  north  we 

*  It  has  often  been  intimated  that  larger 
birds  may  occasionally  tranaport  some  of  the 
smaller  birds  when  they  cross  together  the 
Mediterranean,  bat  the  fact  stiil  remains 
donbtfnl.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  certain 
that  some  smaller  birds  join  the  bigger  ones 
for  migration.  The  fact  has  been  noticed  sev¬ 
eral  times,  and  it  was  recently  confirmed  by 
L.  Baxbanm  at  Raanheim.  He  saw  several 
parties  of  cranes  which  had  larks  flying  in  the 
midst  and  on  both  sides  of  their  migratory 
colnmns.— Z>er  zoo/ogiscAe  Oarien,  1886,  p.  133. 


And  the  herds  of  the  musk-oxen  and  num¬ 
berless  bands  of  polar  foxes.  The  coasts 
of  the  ocean  arc  enlivened  by  flocks  of  seals 
and  morses  ;  its  waters,  by  shoals  of  so¬ 
ciable  cetaceans  ;  and  even  in  the  depths 
of  the  great  plateau  of  Central  Asia  we  And 
herds  of  wild  horses,  wild  donkeys,  wild 
camels,  and  wild  sheep.  All  these  mam¬ 
mals  live  in  societies  and  nations  sometimes 
numbering  hundreds  of  thousands  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  although  now,  after  three  centuries 
of  gunpowder  civilization,  we  And  but  the 
dibri»  of  the  immense  aggregations  of  old. 
How  trifling,  in  comparison  with  them,  are 
the  numbers  of  the  carnivores  !  And  how 
false,  therefore,  is  the  view  of  those  who 
speak  of  the  animal  world  as  if  nothing 
were  to  be  seen  in  it  but  lions  and  hyenas 
plunging  their  bleeding  teeth  into  the  flesh 
of  their  victims  !  One  might  as  well  imag¬ 
ine  that  the  whole  of  human  life  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  succession  of  Tcl-el-Kebir  and 
Geok-tepe  massacres. 

Association  and  mutual  aid  are  the  rule 
with  mammals.  W’e  And  social  habits 
even  among  the  carnivores,  and  we  can  only 
name  the  cat  tribe  (lions,  tigers,  leopards, 
etc.)  as  a  division  the  members  of  which 
decidedly  prefer  isolation  to  society,  and 
are  but  seldom  met  with  even  in  small 
groups.  The  two  tribes  of  the  civets  (  Tt- 
verridee)  and  the  weasels  {Afuntelidtr) 
might  also  bo  characterized  by  their  iso¬ 
lated  life,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  during  the 
last  century  the  common  weasel  was  more 
sociable  than  it  is  now  ;  it  was  seen  then 
in  larger  groups  in  Scotland  and  in  the  Un- 
terwalden  canton  of  Switzerland.  As  to 
the  great  tiibeof  the  dogs,  it  is  eminently 
sociable,  and  association  for  hunting  pur¬ 
poses  may  be  considered  as  characteristic 
of  its  numerous  species.  It  is  well  known, 
in  fact,  that  wolves  gather  in  packs  for 
hunting,  and  Tschudi  left  an  excellent  de¬ 
scription  of  how  they  draw  up  in  a  half¬ 
circle,  surround  a  cow  which  is  grazing  on 
a  mountain  slop?,  and  then,  suddenly  ap¬ 
pearing  with  a  loud  barking,  make  it  roll 
in  the  abyss.*  During  severe  winters  their 
packs  grow  so  numerous  as  to  become  a 
danger  for  human  settlements,  as  was  the 
case  in  France  some  Ave-and  forty  years 
ago.  In  the  Russian  steppes  they  never 
attack  the  hoises  otherwise  than  in  packs  ; 
and  yet  they  have  to  sustain  bitter  Aghts, 
dining  which  the  horses  (according  to 

•  Tsohadi,  Thierleben  der  Alpmudi,  p.  404. 
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Kohl’s  testimony)  soiiietinies  assume 
offensive  warfare,  and  in  such  cases,  if  the 
wolves  do  not  retreat  promptly,  they  run 
the  risk  of  beiu(i  surrounded  by  the  horses 
and  killed  by  their  hoofs.  The  prairie- 
wolves  (Cunis  Intrant)  are  known  to  as¬ 
sociate  in  bands  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
individuals  when  they  cliase  a  buffalo  oc¬ 
casionally  separated  from  its  herd.*  Jac¬ 
kals,  which  are  most  courageous  and  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  representatives  of  the  dog  tribe,  al¬ 
ways  hunt  in  packs  ;  thus  united,  tliey 
have  no  fear  of  the  bigger  carnivores.) 
As  to  the  wild  dogs  of  Asia  (the  KhoUunt, 
or  JJhoUt),  Williamson  saw  their  large 
packs  attacking  all  larger  animals  save  ele¬ 
phants  and  rhinoceroses,  and  overpower¬ 
ing  bears  and  tigers,  Hysenas  always  live 
in  societies  and  hunt  in  packs,  and  the 
hunting  organizations  of  the  painted 
lycaons  are  highly  praised  by  Gumming. 
Nay,  even  foxes,  which,  as  a  rule,  live  iso¬ 
lated  in  our  civilized  countries,  have  been 
seen  combining  for  hunting  purposes. | 
As  to  the  polar  fox,  it  is — or  rather  was  in 
Steller’s  time — one  of  the  most  sociable 
animals  ;  and  when  one  reads  Steller’s 
description  of  the  war  that  was  waged  by 
Behring’s  unfortunate  crew  against  these 
intelligent  small  animals,  one  does  not 
know  what  to  wonder  at  most  :  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  intelligence  of  the  /oxes  and  the 
mutual  aid  they  displayed  in  digging  out 
food  concealed  under  cairns,  or  stored  upon 
a  pillar  (one  fox  would  climb  on  its  top 
and  throw  the  food  to  its  comrades  l»e- 
neath),  or  the  cuelty  of  man,  driven  to  de¬ 
spair  by  the  numerous  packs  of  foxes. 
Hven  some  l>ears  live  in  societies  where 
they  are  not  disturbed  by  man.  Thus 
Steller  saw  the  black  bear  of  Kamchatka 
in  numerous  packs,  and  the  polar  bears  are 
occasionally  found  in  small  groups.  Even 
the  unintelligent  insectivores  do  not  always 
disdain  association. 

However,  it  is  especially  with  the  ro¬ 
dents.  the  ungulata,  and  the  ruminants  that 
we  find  a  highly  developed  practice  of 
mutual  aid.  The  s^piirrels  are  individual¬ 
ist  to  a  great  extent.  Each  of  them  builds 
its  own  comfortable  nest,  and  accumulates 


*  Hoozeau's  Elwlet,  ii.  4G3. 
t  For  their  hunting  associations  see  Sir  £. 
Tennant's  Xniural  History  of  Crylon,  quoted  in 
Uouiaues's  AniituU  Inlelligenot,  p.  43‘2 
\  See  Euiil  Httter's  letter  in  L.  BUchner’s 
Liebt. 


its  own  provision.  Their  inclinations  are 
towards  family  life,  and  Brehm  found  that 
a  family  of  squirrels  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  the  two  broods  of  the  same  year  can 
join  together  with  their  parents  in  a  remote 
corner  of  a  forest.  And  yet  they  main¬ 
tain  social  relations.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  separate  nests  remain  in  a  close  inter¬ 
course,  and  when  the  pine-cones  become 
rare  in  the  forest  they  inhabit,  they  emi¬ 
grate  in  bands.  As  to  the  black  squirrels 
of  the  Far  West,  they  are  eminently  so¬ 
ciable.  Apart  from  the  few  hours  given 
every  day  to  foraging,  they  spend  their 
lives  in  playing  in  numerous  parties.  And 
when  they  multiply  too  rapidly  in  a  region, 
they  assemble  in  bands,  almost  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  those  of  locusts,  and  move  south¬ 
ward,  devastating  the  forests,  the  fields 
and  the  gardens  ;  while  foxes,  polecats, 
falcons,  and  nocturnal  birds  of  prey  fol¬ 
low  their  thick  columns  and  live  upon  the 
individuals  remaining  behind.  The  ground 
squirrel — a  closely  akin  genus — is  still 
more  sociable.  It  is  given  to  hoarding, 
and  stores  up  in  its  subterranean  halls  large 
amounts  of  edible  roots  and  nuts,  usually' 
plundered  by  man  in  the  autumn.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  observers,  it  must  know 
something  of  the  joys  of  a  mi.scr.  And 
yet  It  remains  sociable.  It  always  lives  in 
large  villages,  and  Audubon,  who  opened 
some  dwellings  of  the  hackee  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  found  several  individuals  in  the  same 
apartment  ;  they  must  have  stored  it  with 
common  efforts. 

The  large  tribe  of  the  marmots,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  three  large  genuses  of  Arctotnyt, 
Cynomys,  and  Spermophilut,  is  still  more 
sociable  and  still  more  intelligent.  They 
also  prefer  having  each  one  its  own  dwell¬ 
ing  ;  but  they  live  in  big  villages.  That 
terrible  enemy  of  the  crops  of  South  Uus- 
sia — the  lauslik — of  which  some  ten  mill¬ 
ions  are  exterminated  every  year  by  man 
alone,  lives  in  numlierlcss  colonies  ;  and 
while  the  Russian  provincial  a.ssemblies 
gravely  discuss  the  means  of  getting  rid 
of  this  enemy  of  society,  it  enjoys  life  in 
its  thousands  in  the  most  joyful  way. 
Their  play  is  so  charming  that  no  observer 
could  retrain  from  paying  them  a  tribute 
of  praise,  and  from  mentioning  the  melo¬ 
dious  conceits  arising  from  the  sharp 
whistlings  of  the  males  and  the  melan¬ 
cholic  whistlings  of  the  females,  before — 
suddenly  returning  to  his  citizen’s  duties 
— he  begins  inventing  the  most  diabolic 
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means  tor  the  extermination  of  the  little 
robbers.  All  kinds  of  rapacious  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey  having  proved  powerless, 
the  last  word  of  science  in  this  warfaie  is 
the  inoculation  of  cholera  !  The  villages 
of  the  piairie-dogs  in  America  are  one  of 
the  loveliest  sights.  As  far  as  the  eye  can 
embrace  the  prairie,  it  sees  heaps  of  earth, 
and  on  each  of  them  a  prairie  dog  stands, 
engaged  in  a  lively  conversation  with  its 
neighbors  by  means  of  short  barkings. 
As  soon  as  the  approach  of  man  is  signal¬ 
led,  all  plunge  in  a  moment  into  their 
dwellings  ;  all  has  disappeared  as  by  en¬ 
chantment.  lint  if  the  danger  is  over, 
the  little  creatures  soon  reappear.  Whole 
families  come  out  of  their  galleries  and  in¬ 
dulge  in  play.  The  young  ones  scratch 
rrne  another,  they  worry  one  another,  and 
display  their  gracefulness  while  standing 
upright,  and  in  the  meantime  the  old  ones 
keep  watch.  They  go  visiting  one  an¬ 
other,  and  the  beaten  footpaths  which  con¬ 
nect  all  their  heaps  testify  of  the  freijuency 
of  the  visitations.  In  short,  the  best  nat¬ 
uralists  have  written  some  of  their  best 
pages  in  describing  the  associations  of  the 
prairie-dogs  of  America,  the  marmots  of 
the  Old  World,  and  the  polar  marmots  of 
the  Alpine  regions.  And  yet,  1  must 
make,  as  rega^s  the  marmots,  the  same 
remark  as  I  have  made  when  speaking  of 
the  bees.  They  have  maintained  their 
fighting  instincts,  and  these  instincts  re¬ 
appear  in  captivity.  But  in  their  big  as¬ 
sociations,  in  the  face  of  free  nature,  the 
unsociable  instincts  have  no  opportunity  to 
develop,  and  the  general  result  is  peace 
and  harmony. 

Even  such  harsh  animals  as  the  rats 
which  continually  fight  in  our  cellars  are 
sufficiently  intelligent  not  to  cprarrel  when 
they  plunder  our  larders,  but  to  aid  one 
another  in  their  plundering  expeditions 
and  migrations,  and  even  to  feed  their  in¬ 
valids.  As  to  the  l>eaver-rats  or  musk-rats 
of  Canada,  they  are  extremely  sociable. 
Audubon  could  not  but  admire  “  their 
peaceful  communities,  which  require  only 
being  left  in  peace  to  enjoy  happiness.” 
Like  all  sociable  animals,  they  are  lively 
and  playful,  they  easily  combine  with  other 
species,  and  they  have  attained  a  very 
high  degree  of  intellectual  development. 
In  their  villages,  always  disposed  on  the 
shores  of  lakes  and  rivers,  they  take  into 
account  the  changing  level  of  water  ;  their 
dome-shaped  bouses,  which  are  built  of 


beaten  clay  interwoven  with  reeds,  have 
separate  corners  for  organic  refuse,  and 
their  halls  are  well  carpeted  at  winter¬ 
time  ;  they  are  warm,  and,  nevertheless, 
well  ventilated.  As  to  the  beavers,  w  hich 
are  endowed,  as  known,  with  a  most  sym¬ 
pathetic  character,  their  astounding  dams 
and  villages,  in  which  generations  live  and 
die  without  knowing  of  any  enemies  but 
the  otter  and  man,  so  wonderfully  illus¬ 
trate  what  mutual  aid  can  achieve  for  the 
security  of  the  species,  the  development 
of  social  habits,  and  the  evolution  of  in¬ 
telligence,  that  they  are  fandliar  to  all  in¬ 
terested  in  animal  life.  Ix.t  me  only  re- 
-tnark  that  with  the  beavers,  the  musk-rats, 
and  some  other  rodents,  we  already  find 
the  feature  which  will  also  be  distinctive 
of  human  communities— that  is,  work  in 
common. 

1  pass  in  silence  the  two  large  families 
which  include  the  jerboa,  the  chinchilla, 
the  biitfacha,  and  the  tuthkan,  or  under¬ 
ground  hare  of  South  Russia,  though  all 
these  small  rodents  might  l>e  taken  as  ex¬ 
cellent  illustrations  of  the  pleasures  derived 
by  animals  from  social  life.  Precisely,  the 
pleasures  ;  because  it  is  extremely  drtficult 
to  sav  what  brings  animals  toge  ther — the 
needs  of  mutual  protection,  or  simply  the 
pleasure  of  feeling  surrounded  by  their 
congeners.  At  any  rate,  our  common 
hares,  which  slo  not  gather  in  societies  for 
life  in  common,  and  which  are  not  even 
ertdowed  with  intense  parental  feelings, 
cannot  live  without  coming  together  for 
play.  Dietrich  de  VVinckell,  who  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  among  the  best  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  hares,  describes  them 
as  passionate  players,  beconiing  so  intoxi¬ 
cated  by  their  play  that  a  hare  has  been 
known  to  take  an  approaching  fox  fur  a 
playmate.*  As  to  the  rabbit,  it  lives  in 
societies,  and  its  family  life  is  entirely 
built  upon  the  image  of  the  old  patriarchal 
family  ;  the  young  ones  being  kept  in  ab¬ 
solute  obedience  to  the  falher  and  even 
the  grandfather.f  And  here  we  have  the 
example  of  two  very  closely  allied  species 
which  cannot  bear  each  other — not  be¬ 
cause  they  live  upon  nearly  the  same  food, 
as  like  cases  are  too  often  explained,  but 
most  probably  because  the  passionate,  emi¬ 
nently  individualist  hare  cannot  make 
friends  with  that  placid,  quiet,  and  sub- 

*  Handbnrh  fUr  Jager  and  Jagdberechtigif^ 
quoted  by  Brehm,  ii.  223. 

f  Buffou’s  IliMoirt  NalureQe. 
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miRAive  creatuie,  the  rabbit.  Their  tein*  deer,  and  especially  of  that  lar^e  division 
peiK  are  too  widely  different  not  to  he  an  of  ruminants  which  might  iticlude  the  loe- 
obstacle  to  friendship.  bucks,  the  fallow  deer,  the  antelopes,  the 

Life  in  societies  is  again  the  rule  with  gazelles,  the  ibex,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
the  large  family  of  horses,  which  includes  of  the  three  numerous  families  of  the 
the  wild  horses  and  donkeys  of  Asia,  the  Antelopides,  the  Caprides,  and  the  (>vides. 
zebras,  the  mustangs,  the  ciworronc*  of  the  Their  watchfulness  over  the  safety  of  their 
I'ampas,  and  the  half  wild  horses  of  Mon-  herds  against  attacks  of  carnivores  ;  the 
golia  and  Siberia.  They  all  live  in  nu-  anxiety  displayed  by  all  individuals  in  a 
mcrous  associations  made  up  of  many  studs,  herd  of  chamois  as  long  as  all  ot  them  have 
each  of  which  consists  of  a  number  of  not  cleared  a  ditticult  passage  over  rocky 
marcs  under  the  leadership  of  a  male,  cliffs  ;  the  adoption  of  orphans  ;  the  dc- 
These  niimltcrless  inhabitants  of  the  Old  spair  of  the  gazelle  whose  mate,  or  even 
and  the  New  World,  badly  organized  on  comrade  of  the  same  sex,  has  been  killed  ; 
the  whole  for  resisting  both  their  mimer-  the  plays  of  the  youngsters,  and  many 
ous  enemies  and  the  adverse  conditions  of  other  features,  could  be  mentioned,  lint 
climate,  would  soon  have  disappeared  from  perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  were  it  not  for  mutual  support  is  given  by  the  occasional 
their  sociable  spirit.  When  a  lieast  of  migrations  of  fallow  deer,  such  as  I  saw 
prey  approaches  them,  several  studs  unite  once  on  the  Amur.  When  I  crossed  the 
at  once  ;  they  repulse  the  beast  and  some-  high  plateau  and  its  border  ridge,  the 
times  chase  it  :  and  neither  the  wolf  nor  Great  Khingan,  on  my  way  from  Trans- 
the  bear,  not  even  the  lion,  can  capture  a  baikalia  to  Merghen,  and  further  travelled 
horse  or  even  a  zebra  as  long  as  they  arc  over  the  high  prairies  on  my  way  to  the 
not  detached  from  the  herd.  When  a  Amur,  I  could  ascertain  how  thinly  peo- 
droughs  is  burning  the  grass  in  the  prai-  pled  with  fallow  deer  these  mostly  unin- 
ries.  they  gather  in  herds  of  sometimes  habited  regions  are.*  Two  years  later  I 
10,000  Individuals  strong,  and  migrate,  was  travelling  up  the  Amur,  and  by  the 
And  when  a  snow-storm  rages  in  the  end  of  October  reached  the  lower  end  of 
steppes,  each  stud  keeps  close  together,  that  picturesque  gorge  which  the  Amur 
and  repairs  to  a  protected  ravine.  But  if  pierces  in  the  I  )oussc-alin  (Little  Khingan) 
conli*lence  disappears,  or  the  group  has  before  it  enters  the  lowlands  where  it  joins 
been  seized  by  panic,  and  dis|)erse8,  the  the  Sungari.  I  found  the  Cossacks  in  the 
horses  perish  and  the  survivors  are  found  villages  of  that  gorge  in  the  greatest  excite- 
after  the  storm  half  dying  from  fatigue,  ment,  because  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Union  is  their  chief  arm  in  the  struggle  fallow  deer  were  crossing  the  Amur  where  it 
for  life,  and  man  is  their  chief  enemy,  is  narrowest,  in  order  to  reach  the  low- 
Before  his  increasing  numbers  the  ances-  lands.  For  several  days  in  succession,  upon 
tors  of  our  domestic  horse  (the  Ayuu«  a  length  of  some  forty  miles  up  the  river, 
/^rzeico/sitit,  so  named  by  I’olyakoff)  have  the  Cos-sacks  were  butchering  the  deer  as 
preferred  to  retire  to  the  wildest  and  least  they  crossed  the  Amur,  in  which  already 
accessible  plateaus  on  the  outskirts  of  floated  a  good  deal  of  ice.  Thousands 
Thibet,  where  they  continue  to  live,  sur-  were  killed  every  day,  and  the  exodus 
rounded  by  carnivores,  under  a  climate  as  nevertheless  continued.  Like  migrations 
bad  as  that  of  the  Arctic  regions,  but  in  a  were  never  seen  either  before  or  since,  and 
region  inaccessible  to  man.*  this  one  must  have  been  called  for  by  an 

Many  striking  illustrations  of  social  life  early  and  heavy  snow-fall  in  the  Great 
could  be  taken  from  the  life  of  the  rein-  - - — - - - - 

-  grass  as  itself  excludes  that  hypothesis,  and 

*  In  connection  with  the  horses  it  is  worthy  we  ninst  look  for  some  incompatibility  of 
of  notice  that  the  qnagga  zebra,  which  never  character,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hare  and  the 
comes  together  with  the  dauw  zebra,  never-  rabbit. 

theless  lives  on  excellent  terms,  not  only  with  *  Our  Tnngus  hunter,  who  was  going  to 
ostriches,  which  are  very  good  sentries,  but  marry,  and  therefore  was  prompted  by  the 
also  with  gazelles,  several  species  of  antelopes,  desire  of  getting  as  many  furs  as  he  possibly 
and  gnus.  We  thus  have  a  case  of  mutual  could,  was  beating  the  hill  sides  all  day  long 
dislike  between  the  quagga  and  the  dauw  on  horseback  in  search  of  deer  His  efforts 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  competition  were  not  rewarded  by  even  so  much  as  one 
for  food.  The  fact  that  the  quagga  lives  to-  fallow  deer  killed  every  day  ;  and  he  was  an 
gather  with  ruminants  feeding  on  the  same  excellent  hunter. 
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KluQgan,  which  compelled  the  deer  to 
make  a  desperate  attempt  at  reaching  the 
lowlands  in  the  east  of  the  Dousse  moun¬ 
tains.  Indeed,  a  few  days  later  the 
Dousse-alin  was  also  buried  under  snow 
two  or  three  feet  deep.  Now,  when  one 
imagines  the  immense  territory  (almost  as 
big  as  Great  Britain)  from  which  the  scat¬ 
tered  groups  of  deer  must  hare  gathered 
for  a  migration  which  was  undertaken 
under  the  pres.sure  of  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances,  and  realizes  the  dithculties  which 
had  to  be  overcome  before  all  the  deer 
came  to  the  common  idea  of  crossing  the 
Amur  further  south,  where  it  is  narrow¬ 
est,  one  cannot  but  deeply  admire  the 
amount  of  sociability  displayed  by  these 
intelligent  animals.  The  fact  is  not  the 
less  striking  if  we  remember  that  the  bi- 
sons  of  North  America  display  the  same 
powers  of  combination.  One  sees  them 
grazing  in  great  numbers  in  the  plains,  but 
these  numbers  are  made  up  by  an  intinity 
of  small  groups  which  never  mix  together. 
And  yet,  when  necessity  arises,  all  groups, 
however  scattered  over  an  immense  terri¬ 
tory,  come  together  and  make  up  those 
immense  columns,  numbering  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  individuals,  which  I  men¬ 
tioned  on  a  preceding  page. 

I  also  ought  to  say  a  few  words  at  least 
about  the  “  compound  families”  of  the 
elephants,  their  mutual  attachment,  tkeir 
deliberate  ways  in  posting  sentries,  and 
the  feelings  of  sympathy  develo|)ed  by  such 
a  life  of  close  mutual  support.  I  might 
mention  the  sociable  feelings  of  those  dis¬ 
reputable  creatures  the  wild  boars,  and 
find  a  word  of  praise  for  their  powers  of 
association  in  the  case  of  an  attack  by  a 
beast  of  prey.  The  hippopotamus  and  the 
rhinoceros,  too,  would  occupy  a  place  in 
a  work  devoted  to  animal  sociability. 
Several  striking  pages  might  be  given  to 
the  sociability  and  mutual  attachment  of 
the  seals  and  the  walruses  ;  and  finally, 
one  might  mention  the  most  excellent  feel¬ 
ings  existing  among  sociable  cetaceans. 
But  I  have  to  say  yet  a  few  words  about 
the  societies  of  monkeys,  which  acquire 
an  additional  interest  from  their  being  the 
link  which  will  bring  us  to  the  societies  of 
primitive  men. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that  those 
mammals,  which  stand  at  the  very  top  of 
the  animal  world  and  most  approach  man 
by  their  structure  and  intelligence,  are 
eminently  sociable.  Evidently  we  must 


be  prepared  to  meet  with  all  varieties  of 
character  and  habits  in  so  great  a  division 
of  the  animal  kingdom  which  includes 
hundreds  of  species.  But,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  it  must  l»e  said  that  sociability, 
action  in  common,  mutual  protection,  and 
a  high  development  of  those  feelings  which 
are  the  necessary  outcome  of  social  life, 
are  characteristic  of  most  monkeys  and 
apes.  From  the  smallest  species  to  the 
biggest  ones,  sociability  is  a  rule  to  which 
we  know  but  a  few  exceptions.  The  noc¬ 
turnal  apes  prefer  isolated  life  ;  the  capu¬ 
chins  {^Cebun  Capueinuf),  the  monos,  and 
the  howling  monkeys  live  but  in  small 
families  ;  and  the  orang-outangs  have  never 
been  seen  by  Mr.  Wallace  otherwise  than 
either  solitary  or  in  very  small  groups  of 
three  or  four  individuals,  while  the  goril¬ 
las  seem  never  to  join  in  bands.  But  all 
the  remainder  of  the  monkey  tribe — the 
chimpanzees,  the  sajous,  the  sakis,  the 
mandrills,  the  baboons,  and  so  on — are 
sociable  in  the  highest  degree.  They  live 
in  great  bands,  and  even  join  with  other 
species  than  their  own.  Mott  of  them 
become  quite  unhappy  when  solitary.  The 
cries  of  distress  of  each  one  of  the  band 
immediately  bring  together  the  whole  of 
the  band,  and  they  boldly  repulse  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  most  carnivores  and  birds  of  prey. 
Even  eagles  do  not  dare  attack  them. 
They  plunder  our  fields  always  in  bands — 
the  old  ones  taking  care  for  the  safety  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  little  tee  tees, 
whose  childish  sweet  faces  so  much  struck 
Humboldt,  embrace  and  protect  one  an¬ 
other  when  it  rains,  rolling  their  tails  over 
the  .necks  of  their  shivering  comrades. 
Several  species  display  the  greatest  solici¬ 
tude  for  their  wounded,  and  do  not  aban¬ 
don  a  wounded  comrade  during  a  retreat 
till  they  have  ascertained  that  it  is  dead 
and  that  they  are  helpless  to  restore  it  to 
life.  Thus  James  Forbes  narrated  in  his 
Oriental  Metnoira  a  fact  of  such  resistance 
in  reclaiming  from  his  hunting  party  the 
dead  body  of  a  female  monkey  that  one 
fully  understands  why  ”  the  witnesses  of 
this  extraordinary  scene  resolved  never 
again  to  Hre  at  one  of  the  monkey  race.”* 
In  some  species  several  individuals  will 
combine  to  overturn  a  stone  in  order  to 
search  for  ants’  eggs  under  it  The  hama- 
dryas  not  only  post  sentries,  but  have  been 
seen  making  a  chain  for  the  transmission 


*  Bomanes's  Animal  Intelligence,  p.  472. 
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of  the  spoil  to  a  safe  place  ;  and  their 
couraf^e  is  well  known.  Brehm’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  regular  fight  which  his  caravan 
had  to  sustain  before  the  haiiiadryas  would 
let  it  resume  its  journey  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mensa,  in  Abyssinia,  has  become  clas¬ 
sical.*  The  playfulness  of  the  tailed  apes 
and  the  mutual  attachment  which  reigns  in 
the  families  of  chimpanzees  also  are  famil¬ 
iar  to  the  general  reader.  And  if  we  find 
among  the  highest  apes  two  species,  the 
orang-outang  and  the  gorilla,  which  are 
not  sociable,  we  must  remember  that  both 
— limited  as  they  are  to  very  small  areas, 
the  one  in  the  heait  of  Africa,  and  the 
other  in  the  two  islands  of  Borneo  and 
Sumatra — have  all  the  appearance  of  being 
the  last  remnants  of  formerly  much  more 
numerous  species.  The  gorilla  at  least 
seems  to  have  been  sociable  in  olden  times, 
if  the  apes  mentioned  in  the  Periplut 
really'  were  gorillas. 

We  thus  see,  even  from  the  above  very 
brief  review,  that  life  in  societies  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  in  the  animal  world  ;  it  is  the  rule, 
the  law  of  Nature,  and  it  reaches  its  full¬ 
est  development  with  the  higher  verte¬ 
brates.  Those  species  which  live  solitary, 
or  in  small  families  only,  are  relatively 
few,  and  their  numbers  are  limited.  Nay, 
it  appears  very  probable  that,  apart  a  few 
exceptions,  those  birds  and  mammals  which 
are  not  gregarious  now,  were  living  in  so¬ 
cieties  before  man  multiplied  on  the  eaith 
and  waged  a  permanent  war  against  them, 
or  destroyed  the  sources  from  which  they 
formerly  derived  food.  “  On  ne  s'asso- 
cie  pas  pour  mourir,”  was  the  sound  re¬ 
mark  of  Espinas  ;  and  llouzeau,  who  knew 
the  animal  world  of  some  parts  of  Amer¬ 
ica  when  it  was  not  yet  affected  by  man, 
wrote  to  the  same  effect. 

Association  is  fouud  in  the  animal  world 
at  all  degrees  of  evolution  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  grand  idea  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
so  brilliantly  developed  in  Perrier’s  Colo¬ 
nies  Animales,  colonies  are  at  the  very 
origin  of  evolution  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
But,  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  the  scale 
of  evolution,  we  see  association  growing 
more  and  more  conscious.  It  loses  its 
purely  physical  character,  it  ceases  to  be 
simply  instinctive,  it  becomes  reasoned. 
W’ith  the  higher  vertebrates  it  is  periodi¬ 
cal,  or  is  resorted  to  for  the  satisfaction  of 


*  Hrebni,  i.  82  ;  Darwin’s  Descent  of  Man, 
ch.  iii. 


a  given  want — propagation  of  the  species, 
migration,  hunting,  or  mutual  defence.  It 
even  becomes  occasional,  when  birds  asso¬ 
ciate  against  a  rubber,  or  mammals  com¬ 
bine,  under  the  pressure  of  exceptional 
circumstances,  to  emigrate.  In  this  last 
case,  it  becomes  a  voluntary  deviation  from 
habitual  modes  of  life.  The  combination 
sometimes  appears  in  two  or  Qiore  degrees 
— the  family  first,  then  the  group,  and 
finally  the  association  of  groups,  habitually 
scattered,  but  uniting  in  case  of  need,  as 
we  saw  it  with  the  bisons  and  other  ru¬ 
minants.  It  also  takes  higher  forms,  guar¬ 
anteeing  more  independence  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  without  depriving  it  of  the  benefits 
of  social  life.  WUh  most  rodents  the  in¬ 
dividual  has  its  own  dwelling,  which  it  can 
retire  to  when  it  prefers  being  left  alone  ; 
but  the  dwellings  are  laid  out  in  villages 
and  cities,  so  as  to  guarantee  to  all  inhab¬ 
itants  the  benefits  and  joys  of  social  life. 
And  finally,  in  several  species,  such  as 
rats,  marmots,  hares,  etc.,  sociable  life  is 
mainlined  notwithstanding  the  quarrel¬ 
some  or  otherwise  egotistic  inclinations  of 
the  isolated  individual.  Thus  it  is  not 
imposed,  as  is  the  case  with  ants  and  bees, 
by  the  very  physiological  structure  of  the 
individuals  ;  it  is  cultivated  for  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  mutual  aid,  or  for  the  sake  of  its 
pleasures.  And  this,  of  course,  appears 
with  all  possible  gradations  and  with  the 
greatest  variety  of  individual  and  specific 
characters — the  very  variety  of  aspects 
taken  by  social  life  being  a  consequence, 
and  for  us  a  further  proof,  of  its  general¬ 
ity* 

That  life  in  societies  is  the  most  power¬ 
ful  weapon  in  the  struggle  for  life,  taken 
in  its  widest  sen.se,  has  been  illustrated  by 
several  examples  on  the  foregoing  pages, 
and  could  be  illustrated  by  any  amount  of 
evidence,  if  further  evidence  were  requir¬ 
ed.  Life  in  societies  enables  the  feeblest 
insects,  the  feeblest  birds,  and  the  feeblest 
mammals  to  resist,  or  to  protect  themselves 
from,  the  most  terrible  birds  and  beasts 
of  prey  ;  it  permits  longevity  ;  it  enables 


*  The  more  strange  it  is  to  read  in  the  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  article  by  Mr.  Huxley  the 
following  puraphase  of  a  well-known  sentence 
of  Rousseau  :  “  The  first  men  who  substituted 
mutual  peace  for  that  of  mutual  war  what¬ 
ever  the  motive  which  impelled  them  to  take 
that  step — created  society"  (Nineteenth  Century, 
Feb.  18H8,  p.  165).  Bociety  has  not  been  cre¬ 
ated  by  man  ;  it  is  anterior  to  man. 
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the  Rpecies  to  rear  its  protjeny  with  the 
least  waste  of  energy  and  to  maintain  its 
numbers  albeit  a  very  slow  birth-rate  ;  it 
enables  the  gregarious  animals  to  migrate 
in  search  of  new  abodes.  Therefore, 
while  fully  admitting  that  force,  swiftness, 
protective  colors,  cunningness,  and  endur¬ 
ance  to  hunger  and  cold,  which  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Darwin  and  Wallace,  are  so 
many  qualities  making  the  individual,  or 
the  species,  the  fittest  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  maintain  that  under  any 
circumstances  sociability  is  the  greatest 
advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life.  Those 
species  which  willingly  or  unwillingly 
abandon  it  are  doomed  to  decay  ;  while 
thosi!  arrimals  which  know  best  how  to 
combine,  have  the  greatest  chances  of  sur¬ 
vival  and  of  further  evolution,  although 
they  may  be  inferior  to  others  in  each  of 
the  faculties  enumerated  by  Darwin  and 
Wallace,  save  the  intellectual  faculty. 
The  highest  vertebrates,  and  especially 
mankind,  are  the  best  proof  of  this^asser- 
tion.  As  to  the  intellectual  faculty,  while 
every  Darwinist  will  agree  with  Darwin 
that  it  is  the  most  powerful  arm  in  the 
struggle  for  life,  and  the  most  powerful 
factor  of  further  evolution,  he  also  will 
admit  that  intelligence  is  an  eminently  so¬ 
cial  faculty.  Language,  imitation,  and  ac¬ 
cumulated  experience  are  so  many  ele¬ 
ments  of  growing  intelligence  of  which  the 
unsociable  animal  is  deprived.  Therefore 
we  find,  at  the  top  of  each  class  of  animals, 
the  ants,  the  parrots,  and  the  monkeys,  all 
combining  the  greatest  sociability  with  the 
highest  development  of  intelligence.  The 
fittest  are  thus  the  most  sociable  animals, 
and  sociability  appears  as  the  chief  factor 
of  evolution,  both  directly,  by  securing 
the  well-being  of  the  species  while  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  waste  of  energy,  and  indirectly, 
by  favoring  the  growth  of  intelligence. 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  life  in  soci¬ 
eties  would  be  utterly  impossible  without 
a  corresponding  development  of  social  feel¬ 
ings,  and,  especially,  of  a  certain  collective 
sense  of  justice  growing  to  become  a  habit. 
If  every  individual  were  constantly  abusing 
its  personal  advantages  without  the  others 
interfering  in  favor  of  the  wronged,  no  so¬ 
ciety-life  would  be  possible.  And  feelings 
of  justice  develop,  more  or  less,  with  all 
gregarious  animals.  Whatever  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  which  the  swallows  or  the  cranes 
come,  each  one  retnrns  to  the  nest  it  has 
built  or  repaired  last  year.  If  a  lazy  spar¬ 


row  intends  appropriating  the  nest  which 
a  comrade  is  building,  or  even  steals  from 
it  a  few  sprays  of  straw,  the  group  inter- 
feres  against  the  lazy  comrade  ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  without  such  interference  be¬ 
ing  the  rule,  no  nesting  associations  of 
birds  could  exist.  Separate  groups  of 
penguins  have  separate  resting  places  and 
separate  fishing  abodes,  and  do  not  fight 
for  them.  The  droves  of  cattle  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  have  particular  spots  to  which  each 
group  repairs  to  rest,  and  from  which  it 
never  deviates  ;  and  so  on  ♦  We  have 
any  numbers  of  direct  observations  of 
the  peace  that  prevails  in  the  nesting  asso¬ 
ciations  of  biHs,  the  villages  of  the  ro¬ 
dents,  and  the  herds  of  grass-eaters  ;  while, 
on  the  other  side,  we  know  of  few  sociable 
animals  which  so  continually  quarrel  as  the 
rats  in  our  cellars  do,  or  as  the  morses, 
which  fight  for  the  possession  of  a  sunny 
place  on  the  shore.  Sociability  thus  puts 
a  limit  to  physical  struggle,  and  leaves 
room  for  the  development  of  better  moral 
feelings.  The  high  development  of  par¬ 
ental  love  in  all  classes  of  animals,  even 
with  lions  and  tigers,  is  generally  known. 
As  to  the  young  birds  and  mammals  whom 
we  continually  see  associating,  sympathy 
— not  love — attains  a  further  development 
in  their  associations.  Leaving  aside  the 
really  touching  facts  of  mutual  attachment 
and  compassion  which  have  been  recorded 
as  regards  domesticated  animals  and  with 
animals  kept  in  captivity,  we  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  well-certified  facts  of  compassion 
between  wild  animals  at  liberty.  Max 
Petty  and  L.  liiichner  have  given  a  num¬ 
ber  of  such  facts,  f  J.  C.  Wood’s  nar¬ 
rative  of  a  weasel  which  came  to  pick  up 
and  to  carry  away  an  injured  comrade  en¬ 
joys  a  well-meiited  popularity.  J  So  also 
the  observation  of  Captain  Stansbury  on 
his  journey  to  Utah  which  is  quoted  by- 
Darwin  ;  he  saw  a  blind  pelican  which  was 
fed,  and  well  fed,  by  other  pelicans  upon 
fishes  which  h.nd  to  be  brought  frotn  a  dis- 


*  Hnygartb,  Bunh  Life  in  Australia,  p.  68. 
f  To  quote  but  a  few  instances,  a  wounded 
badger  was  carried  away  by  another  badger 
Buddenty  appearing  on  the  scene  ;  rats  have 
been  seen  feeding  a  blind  couple  {Setienltben 
der  Thirre,  p.  64  sq.).  Brehin  himself  saw  two 
crows  feeding  in  a  hollow  tree  a  third  crow 
which  was  wounded  ;  its  wound  was  several 
weeks  old  (Uausfrrwtd,  1874,  715  ;  Buchner's 
Liebe,  203).  Mr.  Blyth  saw  Indian  crows  feed¬ 
ing  two  or  three  blind  comrades  ;  and  bo  on. 
f  Man  and  Beast,  p.  344. 
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tanceof  thirty  miles.*  As  to  facts  of  com¬ 
passion  with  wounded  comrades,  they  are 
continually  mentioned  by  all  Held  zoolog¬ 
ists.  Such  facts  are  quite  natural.  Com- 

fiassion  is  a  necessary  outcome  of  social 
ife.  But  compassion  also  means  a  con¬ 
siderable  advance  in  general  intelligence 
and  sensibility.  It  is  the  tirst  step  toward 
the  development  of  higher  moral  senti¬ 
ments.  It  is,  in  its  turn,  a  powerful  factor 
of  further  evolution. 

If  the  views  developed  on  the  preceding 
pages  are  correct,  the  question  necessarily 
arises,  in  how  far  arc  they  consistent  with 
the  theory  of  struggle  for  life  as  it  has  been 
developed  by  Darwin,  Wallace,  and  their 
followers  ?  and  I  will  now  briefly  answer 
this  important  question.  First  of  all,  no 
naturalist  will  doubt  that  the  idea  of  a 
struggle  for  life  carried  on  through  organic 
nature  is  the  greatest  generalization  of  our 
century.  Life  is  struggle  ;  and  in  that 
struggle  the  fittest  surviie.  But  the  an¬ 
swers  to  the  questions,  By  which  arms 
is  this  strugle  chiefly  carried  on  K”  and 
“  Who  are  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  f” 
will  widely  differ  according  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  given  to  the  two  different  aspects  of 
the  struggle  :  the  direct  one,  for  food  and 
safety  among  separate  individuals,  and  the 
struggle  which  Darwin  described  as 
“  metaphorical  ” — the  struggle,  very  often 
collective,  against  adverse  circumstances. 
No  one  will  deny  that  there  is,  within  each 
species,  a  certain  amount  of  real  competi¬ 
tion  for  food — at  least,  at  certain  periods. 
But  the  question  is,  whether  competition 
is  carried  on  to  the  extent  admitted  by 
Dai  win,  or  even  by  Wallace  ;  and  whether 
this  competition  has  played,  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  part  as¬ 
signed  to  it. 

The  idea  which  permeates  Darwin’s 
work  is  certainly  one  of  real  competition 
going  on  within  each  animal  group  for 
food,  safety,  and  possibility  of  leaving  an 
offspring,  lie  often  speaks  of  regions  be¬ 
ing  stocked  with  animal  life  to  their  full 
capacity,  and  from  that  overstocking  he 
infers  the  necessity  of  competition.  But 
when  we  look  in  his  work  for  real  proofs 
of  that  competition,  we  must  confess  that 
we  do  not  find  them  sufficiently  convinc¬ 
ing.  If  we  refer  to  the  paragraph  entitled 
“  Struggle  for  Life  most  severe  between 


*  L.  H.  Morgan,  The  American  Beaver,  1868, 
p.  2711  ;  Descent  cf  Man,  oh.  iv. 


Individuals  and  Varieties  of  the  same 
Species,”  we  find  in  it  none  of  that  wealth 
of  proofs  and  illustrations  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  find  in  whatever  Darwin 
wrote.  The  struggle  between  individuals 
of  the  same  species  is  not  illustrated  under 
that  heading  hy  even  one  single  instance  : 
it  is  taken  ns  granted  ;  and  ttie  competi¬ 
tion  between  closely  allied  animal  species 
is  illustrated  by  but  five  examples,  out  of 
which  one,  at  least  (relating  to  the  two 
species  of  thrushes),  now  proves  to  be 
doubtful.*  But  when  we  look  for  more 
details  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
decrease  of  one  species  was  really  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  increase  of  the  other  spe¬ 
cies,  Darwin,  with  his  usual  fairness,  tells 
us  : 

We  can  dimly  see  why  the  competition  should 
be  most  severe  between  allied  forms  which  fill 
nearly  the  same  place  in  nature  ;  but  prob¬ 
ably  in  no  case  could  we  precisely  say  why 
one  species  has  been  victorious  over  another 
in  the  great  battle  of  life. 

As  to  Wallace,  who  quotes  the  same 
facts  under  a  slightly  modified  heading 
(“  Struggle  for  Life  l>etween  closely-allied 
Animals  and  Plants  often  most  severe”), 
he  makes  the  following  remark  (italics  are 
mine),  which  gives  quite  another  aspect  to 
the  facts  above  quoted.  He  says  : 


*  One  species  of  swallow  is  said  to  have 
caused  the  decrease  of  another  swallow  species 
in  North  America  ;  the  recent  increase  ot  the 
missel-thrush  in  Scotland  has  caused  the  de¬ 
crease  of  the  song-thrush  ;  the  brown  rat  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  black  rat  in  Europe  ; 
in  Russia  the  small  cockroach  has  everywhere 
driven  before  it  its  greater  congener  ;  and  in 
Australia  the  imported  hive-bee  is  rapidly  ex¬ 
terminating  the  small  stingless  bee.  Two 
other  cases,  but  relative  to  domesticated  ani¬ 
mals,  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph.  While  recalling  these  same  facts,  Mr. 
Wallace  remarks  in  a  foot-note  relative  to  the 
Scottish  thrushes:  “Prof.  A.  Newton,  how. 
ever,  informs  me  that  these  species  do  not  in¬ 
terfere  in  the  way  here  stated  ”  {Darwinism, 
p.  34).  As  to  the  brown  rat,  it  is  known  that, 
owing  to  its  amphibian  habits,  it  usually  stays 
in  the  lower  parts  of  human  dwellings  (low- 
cellars,  sewers,  etc.),  as  also  on  the  banks  of 
canals  and  rivers  ;  it  also  undertakes  distant 
migrations  in  numberless  bands.  The  black 
rat,  on  the  contrary,  prefers  staying  in  our 
dwellings  themselves,  under  the  door,  as  well 
as  in  our  stables  and  bams.  It  thus  is  much 
more  exposed  to  be  exterminated  by  man  ; 
and  we  cannot  maintain,  with  any  approach 
to  certainty,  that  the  black  rat  is  being  either 
exterminated  or  starved  out  by  the  brown  rat 
and  not  by  man. 
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In  »fmu  emses,  no  donbt,  there  is  sctn«)  war 
between  the  two,  the  stronger  killing  the 
weaker  ;  (w(  this  is  by  no  means  necessary,  and 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  weaker 
species,  physically,  may  prerail  by  its  power 
of  more  rapid  mnltiplication,  its  better  with¬ 
standing  ricissitndea  of  climate,  or  its  greater 
canning  in  escaping  the  attacks  of  common 
enemies. 

In  such  cases  what  is  described  as  com¬ 
petition  may  be  no  competition  at  all. 
One  species  succumbs,  not  because  it  is 
exterminated  or  starred  out  by  the  other 
species,  but  because  it  does  not  well  ac¬ 
commodate  itself  to  new  conditions,  which 
the  other  does.  The  term  “  stru^fgle  for 
life”  is  again  used  in  its  metaphorical 
sense,  and  may  have  no  other.  As  to  the 
real  competition  between  indi>iduals  of 
the  same  species,  which  is  illustrated  in  an¬ 
other  place  by  the  cattle  of  South  America 
during  a  period  of  drought,  its  value  is  im¬ 
paired  by  its  being  taken  from  among  do¬ 
mesticated  animals.  Bisons  emigrate  in 
like  circumstances  in  order  to  avoid  com¬ 
petition.  However  severe  the  struggle  l)e- 
tween  plants — and  this  is  amply  proved — 
we  cannot  but  repeat  Wallace’s  remark  to 
the  effect  that  “  plants  live  where  they 
can,”  while  animals  have,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  the  power  of  choice  of  their  abode. 
So  that  we  again  are  a.sking  ourselves.  To 
what  extent  does  competition  really  exist 
within  each  animal  species  !  Upon  what 
is  the  assumption  based  ! 

The  chief  argument  as  known  is — to 
use  Professor  Geddes’  expression — the 

arithmetical  argument”  borrowed  from 
Malthus.*  But  this  argument  does  not 
prove  it  at  all.  We  might  as  well  take  a 
number  of  villages  in  South-East  Russia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  enjoy  plenty  of 
food,  but  have  no  sanitary  accommodation 
of  any  kind  ;  and  seeing  that  for  the  last 
eighty  years  the  birth-rate  was  sixty  in  the 
thousand,  while  the  population  is  now 
what  it  was  eighty  years  ago,  we  might 
conclude  that  there  has  been  a  terrible 
competition  between  the  inhabitants.  But 
the  truth  is  that  from  year  to  year  the 


*  I  mast  omit  here  the  discassion  of  the  in¬ 
direct  argament,  which  might  be  derived 
from  the  sappost^  extermination  of  the  vari¬ 
eties  intermediate  between  two  species.  That 
discassion  wonld  bring  ns  too  far,  the  more 
so  as  that  argament  toaches  apon  one  of  the 
most  contested  parts  of  the  Darwinian  theory 
— namely,  in  how  far  isolation  is  necessary 
for  the  appearance  of  new  species. 


population  remained  stationary,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  one-third  of  the  new. 
born  died  before  reaching  their  sixth 
month  of  life  ;  one  half  died  within  the 
next  four  years,  and  out  of  each  hundred 
born,  only  seventeen  or  so  reached  the  age 
of  twenty.  The  newcomers  went  away  be¬ 
fore  having  grown  to  be  oompetitors.  It 
is  evident  that  if  such  is  the  case  with  men, 
it  is  still  more  the  case  with  animals.  In 
the  feathered  world  the  destruction  of  the 
goes  on  on  such  a  tremendous  scale 
that  eggs  are  the  chief  food  of  several 
species  in  the  early  summer  ;  not  to  say  a 
word  of  the  storms,  the  inundations  which 
destroy  nests  by  the  million  in  America, 
and  the  sudden  changes  of  weather  which 
are  fatal  to  the  young  mammals.  Each 
storm,  each  inundation,  each  visit  of  a  rat 
to  a  bird’s  nest,  each  sudden  change  of 
temperature,  take  away  those  competitors 
which  appear  so  terrible  in  theory. 

As  to  the  facts  of  an  extremely  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  horses  and  cattle  in  America,  of 
pigs  andl  rabbits  in  New  Zealand,  and  even 
of  wild  animals  imported  from  Europe 
(where  their  numbers  are  kept  down  by 
man,  not  by  competition),  they  rather 
seem  opposed  to  the  theory  of  over-popu¬ 
lation.  If  horses  and  cattle  could  so  rap¬ 
idly  multiply  in  America,  it  simply  shows 
that,  however  numberless  the  bisons  and 
other  ruminants  were  at  that  time  in  the 
New  World,  its  grass-eating  population 
was  far  below  what  the  prairies  could  main¬ 
tain.  If  millions  of  intiuders  have  found 
plenty  of  food  without  starving  out  the 
former  population  of  the  prairies,  we  must 
rather  conclude  that  the  Europeans  found 
a  want  of  grass-eaters  in  America,  not  an 
excess.  And  we  have  good  reasons  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  want  of  animal  population  is  the 
natural  state  of  things  all  over  the  world, 
with  but  a  few  temporary  exceptions  to 
the  rule.  The  actual  numbers  of  animals 
in  a  given  region  are  determined,  not  by 
the  highest  feeding  capacity  of  the  region, 
but  by  what  it  is  every  year  under  the 
most  unfavorable  conditions.  So  that,  for 
that  reason  alone,  competition  hardly  can 
be  a  normal  condition  ;  but  other  causes 
intervene  as  well  to  cut  down  the  animal 
population  below  even  that  low  standard, 
if  we  take  the  horses  and  cattle  which 
are  grazing  all  the  winter  through  in  the 
steppes  of  Transbaikalia,  we  find  them  very 
lean  and  exhaasted  at  the  end  of  the  win¬ 
ter.  But  they  grow  exhaasted  not  because 
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there  is  not  enough  food  for  all  of  them 
— the  grass  buried  under  a  thin  sheet  of 
snow  is  everywhere  in  abundance — but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difhculty  o€  getting  it  from 
beneath  the  snow,  and  this  difhculty  is  the 
same  for  all  horses  alike.  Besides,  days 
of  glazed  frost  are  common  in  early  spring, 
and  if  several  such  days  come  in  succession 
the  horses  grow  still  more  exhausted.  But 
then  comes  a  snowstorm,  which  compels 
the  already  weakened  animals  to  remain 
without  any  food  for  scveial  days,  and 
very  great  numbers  of  them  die.  The 
losses  during  the  spring  are  so  severe  that 
if  the  season  has  been  more  inclement  than 
usual  they  are  even  not  repaired  by  the 
new  breeds — the  more  so  as  all  horses  are 
exhausted,  and  the  young  foals  are  born 
in  a  weaker  condition.  The  numbers  of 
horses  and  cattle  thus  always  remain  be¬ 
neath  what  they  otherwise  might  be  ;  all 
the  year  round  there  is  food  for  five  or  ten 
times  as  many  animals,  and  yet  their  pop¬ 
ulation  increases  extremely  slowly.  But 
as  soon  as  the  Buriate  owner  makes  ever 
so  small  a  provision  of  hay  in  the  steppe, 
and  throws  it  open  during  days  of  glazed 
frost,  or  heavier  snowfall,  he  immediately 
sees  the  increase  of  his  herd.  Almost  all 
free  grass  eating  animals  and  many  ro¬ 
dents  in  Asia  and  America  being  in  verv 
much  the  same  conditions,  we  can  safely 
say  that  their  numbers  are  not  kept 
down  by  competition  ;  that  at  no  time  of 
the  year  they  can  struggle  for  food,  and 
that  if  they  never  reach  anything  approach¬ 
ing  to  over  population,  the  cause  is  in  the 
climate,  not  in  competition. 

The  importance  of  natural  checks  to 
over  multiplication,  and  especially  their 
bearing  upon  the  competition  hypothesis, 
seems  never  to  have  been  taken  into  due 
account.  The  checks,  or  rather  some  of 
them,  are  mentioned,  but  their  action  is 
seldom  studied  in  detail.  However,  if  we 
compare  the  action  of  the  natural  checks 
with  that  of  com{>etition,  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  at  once  that  the  latter  sustains  no  com¬ 
parison  whatever  with  the  other  checks. 
Thus,  Mr.  Bates  mentions  the  really 
astounding. numbers  of  winged  ants  which 
are  destroyed  during  their  exodus.  The 
dead  or  half-dead  bodies  of  the  formica 
defuego  {^Myrmica  savittima)  which  had 
been  Itlown  into  the  river  during  a  gale 
“  were  heaped  in  a  line  an  inch  or  two  in 
height  and  breadth,  the  line  continuing 
without  interruption' for  miles  at  the  edge 


of  the  water.”*  Myriads  of  ants  are  thus 
destroyed  amidst  a  nature  which  might 
support  a  hundred  times  as  many  ants  as 
are  actually  living.  Dr.  Altum,  a  German 
forester,  who  wrote  a  very  interesting  book 
about  animals  injurious  to  our  forests,  also 
gives  many  facts  showing  the  immense 
importance  of  natural  checks.  He  says 
that  a  succession  of  gales  or  cold  and  damp 
weather  during  the  exodus  of  the  j)ine- 
moth  {Bombyx  flint)  destroy  it  to  incred¬ 
ible  amounts,  and  during  the  spring  of 
1871  all  these  moths  disappeared  at  once, 
probably  killed  by  a  succession  of  cold 
nights,  f  Many  like  examples  relative  to 
various  insects  could  be  quoted  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  Europe.  Dr.  Ahum  also 
mentions  the  bird-enemies  of  the  pine- 
moth,  and  the  immense  amounts  of  its  eggs 
destroyed  by  foxes  ;  but  he  adds  that  the 
parasitic  fungi  which  periodically  infest  it 
are  a  far  more  terrible  enemy  than  any 
bird,  because  they  destroy  the  moth  over 
very  large  areas  at  once.  As  to  various 
species  of  mice  (Mug  gylvatievs,  Arvicola 
arvalig,  and  A.  aqreglig),  the  same  author 
gives  a  long  list  of  their  enemies,  but  he 
remarks  :  “  However,  the  most  terrible 
enemies  of  mice  are  not  other  animals, 
but  such  sudden  changes  of  weather  as  oc¬ 
cur  almost  every  year.”  Alternations  of 
frost  and  warm  weather  destroy  them  in 
numberless  quantities  ;  “  one  single  sudden 
change  can  reduce  thousands  of  mice  to  the 
number  of  a  few  individuals.”  On  the 
other  side,  a  warm  winter,  or  a  winter  which 
gradually  steps  in,  make  them  multiply  in 
menacing  proportions,  notwithstanding 
every  enemy  ;  such  was  the  case  in  1876 
and  1877. J  Competition,  in  the  case  of 
mice,  thus  appears  a  quite  trifling  factor 
when  compared  with  weather.  Other  facts 
to  the  same  effect  arc  also  given  as  regards 
squirrels. 

On  the  other  side,  the  contagious  dis¬ 
eases  which  continually  visit  most  animal 
species  destroy  them  in  such  numbers  that 
the  losses  often  cannot  be  repaired  for  many 
years,  even  with  the  most  rapidly  multiply¬ 
ing  animals.  Thus,  some  sixty  years  ago, 
the  gouglikg  suddenly  disappeared  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sarepta,  in  South-Eastern 


*  The  Natyiraligt  on  the  River  Amazons,  ii. 
85,  95,  69. 

f  Dr.  B.  Altum,  WaldbeschtuUgungen  dureh 
Thiere  und  OegenmilM  (Berlin,  1889),  pp.  207 
aeq. 

J  Dr.  B.  Altum,  ul  gttpra,  pp.  13  and  187. 
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RussiH,  in  consequence  of  some  epidemics  ; 
snd  for  years  no  aousliks  were  seen  in  that 
nei};hburhood.  It  took  many  years  before 
they  became  as  numerous  as  they  formerly 
were.* 

Like  facts,  all  tending;  to  reduce  the  im¬ 
portance  given  to  competition,  could  be 
produced  in  numbers.  Of  course,  it  might 
be  replied,  in  Darwin’s  words,  that  never¬ 
theless  each  organic  being  “  at  some  period 
of  its  life,  during  some  season  of  the  year, 
daring  each  generation  or  at  intervals,  has 
to  struggle  for  life  and  to  suffer  great  de¬ 
struction,”  and  that  the  fittest  survive  dur¬ 
ing  such  periods  of  hard  struggle  for  life. 
But  if  the  evolution  of  the  animal  world 
were  based  exclusively,  or  even  chiefly, 
upon  the  survival  of  the  fittest  during  peri¬ 
ods  of  calamities  ;  if  natural  selection  were 
limited  in  its  action  to  periods  of  excep¬ 
tional  drought,  or  sudden  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature,  or  inundations,  retrogression 
would  be  the  rule  in  the  animal  world. 
Those  who  survive  a  famine,  or  a  severe 
epidemic  of  cholera,  or  small-pox,  or 
diphtheria,  such  as  we  see  them  in  uncivi¬ 
lized  countries,  are  neither  the  strongest, 
nor  the  healthiest,  nor  the  most  intelligent. 
No  progress  could  be  based  on  those  sur¬ 
vivals — the  less  so  as  all  survivors  usually 
come  out  of  the  ordeal  with  an  impaired 
xhealth,  like  the  Transbaikalian  horses  just 
mentioned,  or  the  Arctic  crews,  or  the  gar¬ 
rison  of  a  fortress  which  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  live  for  a  few  months  on  half  ra¬ 
tions,  and  comes  out  of  its  experience  with 
a  broken  health,  and  subsequently  shows  a 
quite  abnormal  mortality.  All  that  nat¬ 
ural  selection  can  do  in  times  of  calamities 
is  to  spare  the  individuals  endowed  with 
the  greatest  endurance  for  privations  of  all 
kinds.  So  it  does  among  the  Siberian 
horses  and  cattle.  They  are  enduring  ; 
they  can  feed  upon  the  Polar  birch  in  case 
of  need  ;  they  resist  cold  and  hunger.  But 
no  Siberian  horse  is  capable  of  carrying 
half  the  weight  which  a  European  horse 
carries  with  ease  ;  no  Silterian  cow  gives 
half  the  amount  of  milk  given  by  a  Jersey 
cow,  and  no  natives  of  uncivilized  coun¬ 
tries  can  bear  a  comparison  with  Euro¬ 
peans.  They  may  better  endure  hunger 
and  cold,  but  their  physical  force  is  very 
far  below  that  of  a  well  fed  European,  and 
their  intellectual  progress  is  despairingly 


*  A.  Becker  in  the  BuUelin  de  la  Societe  des 
NaUaraliiitea  de  Moecou,  188U,  p.  626, 


slow.  ”  Evil  cannot  bo  productive  of 
good,”  as  Tchernyshevsky  wrote  of  late  in 
a  remarkable  essav  upon  Darwinism.* 
Happily  enough,  competition  is  not  the 
rule  either  in  the  animal  world  or  in  man¬ 
kind.  It  is  limited  among  animals  to  ex¬ 
ceptional  periods,  and  niituial  selection 
finds  better  fields  for  its  activity.  Better 
conditions  are  created  by  the  elimination 
of  competition  by  means  of  mutual  aid  and 
mutual  support.  In  the  great  struizgie  for 
life — for  the  greatest  possible  fulness  and 
intensity  of  life  with  the  least  waste  of  en¬ 
ergy — natural  selection  continually  seeks 
out  the  ways  precisely  for  avoiding  com¬ 
petition  as  much  as  possible.  The  ants 
combine  in  nests  and  nations  ;  they  pile 
up  their  stores,  they  rear  their  cattle — and 
thus  avoid  competition  ;  and  natural  selec¬ 
tion  picks  out  of  the  ants’  family  the  spe¬ 
cies  which  know  best  how  to  avoid  com¬ 
petition,  with  its  unavoidably  deleterious 
consequences.  Most  of  our  birds  slowly 
move  southward  as  the  winter  comes,  or 
gather  in  numl»erless  societies  and  under¬ 
take  long  journeys — and  thus  avoid  com¬ 
petition.  Many  rodents  fall  asleep  when 
the  time  comes  that  competition  should  set 
in  ;  while  other  rodents  store  food  for  the 
winter,  and  gather  in  large  villages  fur  ob¬ 
taining  the  necessary  protection  when  at 
work.  Th-  reindeer,  when  the  lichens  are 
dry  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  mi¬ 
grate  toward  the  sea.  Buffaloes  cros.s  an 
immense  continent  in  order  to  find  plenty 
of  food.  And  the  beavers,  when  they 
grow  numerous  on  a  river,  divide  into  two 
parties,  and  go,  the  old  ones  down  the 
river,  and  the  young  ones  up  the  river  — 
and  avoid  competition.  And  when  ani¬ 
mals  can  neither  fall  asleep,  nor  migrate, 
nor  lay  in  stores,  nor  themselves  grow 
their  food  like  the  ants,  they  do  what  the 
titmouse  does,  snd  what  Wallace  has  so 
charmingly  described  :  they  resort  to  new 
kinds  of  food — and  thus,  again,  avoid 
competition. 

‘‘  Don’t  compete  !  —  competition  is 
always  injurious  to  the  species,  and  you 
have  plenty  of  resources  to  avoid  it  !” 
That  is  the  tendency  of  nature,,  not  always 
realized  in  full,  but  always  present.  That 
is  the  watchword  which  comes  to  us  from 


♦  Ruaakaya  Myal,  Sept.  1888  :  “  The  Theory 
of  Beoeficency  of  Struggle  for  Life,  being  a 
Preface  to  various  Treatises  on  Botanies, 
Zoology,  and  Human  Life,”  by  an  Old  Trans- 
formist. 
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the  bush,  the  forent,  the  river,  the  ocean. 
“Therefore  combine — practice  mutual 
aid  !  That  ia  the  aureat  meana  for  giving 
to  each  and  to  all  the  greateat  aafety,  the 
beat  guarantee  of  exiatence  and  pro^^reas, 
bodily,  intellectual,  and  moral.”  That  ia 
what  Nature  teachea  ua  ;  and  that  ia  what 
all  thoae  animala  which  have  attained  the 


highcat  poaition  in  their  reapectivc  claaaca 
have  done.  That  ia  also  what  man — the 
moat  primitive  man — haa  l>een  doing  ;  and 
that  ia  why  man  haa  reached  the  poaition 
u(>on  which  we  atand  now,  aa  we  ahall  aee 
in  a  aubaequent  paper  devoted  to  mutual 
aid  in  human  aocietiea. — Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 


STANLEY  AND  EMIN  PASHA. 

BT  DR.  CARL  PETERS. 


It  ia  my  intention  to  bring  before  the 
Britiah  public  aome  facta  regarding  the  re¬ 
lations  of  .Mr.  ilenry  Stanley  to  Emin 
I’aaha.  In  the  conlrovetay  which  haa 
arisen  with  reference  to  this  subject,  the 
old  motto,,  “  audiatur  et  altera  para” 
should  be  applied  ; — the  more  so,  aa  many 
charges  have  been  brought  against  Emin 
Pasha  which  he  cannot  contradict  or  refute 
because  he  is  absent. 

The  accusation  of  being  partial  cannot 
certainly  be  raised  against  me.  I  have 
ever  been  as  much  a  sincere  admirer  of  the 
explorer  of  the  Congo  river  aa  of  the  man 
who,  under  Cordon,  organized  the  equa¬ 
torial  province  of  Egypt,  and  alone  resisted 
successfully  for  years  the  advance  of 
Mahdisrn.  But  I  know  that  the  English 
public  will  care  to  hear  Emin  Pasha  speak 
for  himself  rather  than  come  to  conclu¬ 
sions  unfair  or  even  unjust. 

What  I  am  about  to  publish  now  was 
told  me  at  Mpwapwa  by  Emin  Pasha  him¬ 
self,  with  the  understanding  that  I  should 
be  permitted  to  publish  it. 

According  to  what  Emin  told  me,  the 
first  time  Stanley  arrived  theMwata  Nzige, 
he  was  in  an  almost  mined  condition. 
Emin  thought  that  Stanley  would  nut  have 
been  able  to  return  if  he  had  not  given 
him  food  and  help.  Naturally  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  endorse  or  refute  this  opinion. 
According  to  my  views  existence  in  Africa 
depends  not  so  much  on  exterior  resource, 
as  on  personal  resource,  and  in  the  latter 
kind  Mr.  Stanley  haa  never  been  wanting. 
Ilia  capacity  of  finding  expedients  of  all 
kinds  was  fully  acknowledged  by  Emin 
Pasha,  and  his  presence  of  mind,  his  reso¬ 
lution,  had  made  on  him  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion. 

When  Stanley  arrived  at  the  Mwata 
Nzige  for  the  second  time,  he  at  once  an- 
New  Srriz8— Vol.  Lll.,  No.  6. 


nounced  to  the  Pasha  that  he  had  with 
him  orders  from  the  Khedive  to  evacuate 
the  equatorial  province.  The  Khedive,  he 
said,  wished  to  give  up  the  whole  Soudan, 
and  could  not  allow  any  longer  that  one  of 
his  Governors  should  maintain  himself  on 
the  Upper  Nile.  This  communication  of 
Stanley  cannot  fail  to  appear  strange  ; — 
the  more  so  that  it  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  interests  of  civilization  and  European 
politics,  the  only  motives  which  had 
ostensibly  led  to  Stanley’s  expedition. 
Stanley,  by  making  himself  the  carrier  of 
a  mes-sage  doing  away  with  all  the  work  of 
civilization  on  the  Upoer  Nile,  was  work¬ 
ing  for  barbarism  in  general,  and  for 
Mahdisrn  in  particular.  If  it  was  intended 
to  open  np  Central  Africa  to  European 
civilization,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to 
strengthen  Emin’s  position  in  Equatoria, 
not  to  abolish  it.  What  interest  could 
Europe,  and  especially  England,  have  in 
removing  this  last  stronghold  of  a  higher 
civilization  ? 

The  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition  had 
been  organized  in  Europe,  not  so  much  in 
order  to  save  the  person  of  Emin  as  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  bearer  of  European 
civili2ation  and  culture,  and  political  irfiu- 
ence  on  the  Upper  Nile. 

I  must  say  that  in  this  proposition  of 
Stanley,  as  made  to  Emin,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  quite  unintelligible  ;  nor  can  I  help 
thinking  that  it  was  made  for  the  purpose 
only  of  rendering  Emin  Pasha  more  willing 
to  accept  the  propositions  to  be  made  after¬ 
ward.  After  having  given  up  the  political 
position  lawfully  occupied  by  him  up  to 
the  time  of  Stanley’s  arrival,  Emin  might 
be  expected  to  receive  the  proposition  of 
a  new  political  basis  to  work  from.  To 
impress  him  more  strongly,  Stanley  made 
him  understand  that  be  bad  instructions  to 
54 
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carry  out  the  Khedive’s  orders  in  the  last 
resort  by  force. 

Now  let  us  attempt  to  understand  Emin’s 
position.  For  years  his  people  had  been 
informed  that  the  whites  were  {loing  to  re¬ 
lieve  him,  and  now  that  this  expedition  of 
Europeans  had  come  at  last,  how  could  be 
dare  to  tight  them  without  utterly  denying 
the  moral  principles  on  which  he  had  base«i 
his  policy.  So  it  came  that  he  was  forced 
to  try  to  compromise  with  Stanley  ;  and 
all  fair-minded  people  will  grant  that,  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  even  the  boldest  and 
most  inconsiderate  could  not  have  affoided 
to  take  any  other  course  than  the  one 
taken  by  Emin. 

After  several  days  (said  Emin),  “  while 
1  was  considering  Stanley’s  first  proposi¬ 
tion,  he  suq>rised  me  with  a  second  one. 

It  was  just  the  reverse  of  the  first  one,  but 
that  did  not  prevent  Stanley  from  bringing 
along  both  of  them  in  his  pocket.”  In  the 
name  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  Stanley 
requested  Emin  not  to  obey  the  Khedive's 
orders,  not  to  evacuate  Equatoria,  but  to 
hoist  there  the  flag  of  the  Congo  Free 
State.  If  he  would  do  so,  the  king  would 
make  him  his  Governor-general  for  that  dis¬ 
trict,  and  would  grant  him  one  thousand 
pounds  per  month  for  the  expenses  of  the 
administration  of  the  district.  As  to 
Emin’s  personal  interest,  he  was  asked  to 
name  his  figure,  and  was  told  in  advance 
that  it  would  be  granted.  But  Stanley, 
said  Emin,  very  soon  afterward  told  me 
that  he  did  not  advise  me  to  accept  that 
proposition.  The  Congo  Free  State,  he 
said,  was  in  a  bad  state  of  confusion,  and 
Emin  could  plainly  see  how  be,  Stanley, 
had  been  treated  by  the  King  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians.  It  was  only  several  days  later  that 
Stanley  came  out  with  his  real  plan,  the 
third  proposition,  which  again  stood  in  di¬ 
rect  opposition  to  the  two  former  ones. 
In  the  name  of  the  British  East  African 
Company  he  proposed  to  Emin  to  go  round 
the  V'ictoria  Nyanza  to  its  north-east  cor¬ 
ner,  to  Kavirondo.  There  Emin  was  to  be 
established  on  an  island,  and  left  to  fortify 
his  position.  Stanley  would  then  hurry  to 
the  coast,  and  go  to  Mombasa  to  raise  am¬ 
munition  and  troops  for  Emin.  The 
British  East  African  Company  was  to  take 
the  whole  Army  of  Emin  into  its  service, 
every  man  with  the  rank  and  pay  he  pos¬ 
sessed  while  under  Egyptian  lule.  Emin 
I’asha  was  to  be  Governor  under  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  all  lands  on  the  Upper  Nile.  As 


for  his  salary,  that  was  to  be  settled  by 
him  with  the  Company.  Stanley  brought 
forward  a  contract  with  that  Company, 
stampeiF  and  sealed  in  London,  and  only 
needing  Emin's  signature  to  make  it  per¬ 
fect.  Finally,  £3000  was  agreed  upon  as 
the  salary. 

The  troops  which  Stanley  was  to  bring 
back  from  Moniba»a  were  to  restore  the 
Christians  to  Uganda  under  the  leadership 
of  Emin,  fight Unyoro,  and  then  reoccupy 
Emin’s  old  province  :  ail  this  to  be 
achieved  in  the  name  of  the  British  East 
African  Company.  Stanley,  after  having 
brought  up  these  auxiliary  troops  for  Emin, 
was  then  to  withdraw  and  go  off  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

Of  course,  the  pliability  of  Stanley,  who 
was  himself  the  bearer  of  three  messages  or 
propositions  whereof  any  one,  by  its  na¬ 
ture,  excluded  the  possibility  of  even  con¬ 
sidering  the  other  two,  was  somewhat  con¬ 
fusing  ;  but  however  that  might  be,  Flmin 
I’asha,  with  a  heavy  heart  and  under  the 
force  of  circumstances,  made  up  his  mind 
to  accept  the  third  offer. 

Then  a  part  of  his  people,  who  would 
not  quit  their  homes  on  the  Nile  which  had 
become  dear  to  them,  mutinied,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  proceed.  Stanley  and  Emin 
I’asha,  however,  left  the  district  and  ad¬ 
vanced  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  When 
camping  at  Busagala,  west-south-west  of 
Uganda,  they  received  the  messengers  of 
the  Christian  King  Mwanga,  imploring 
their  help  against  the  Arab  party.  The 
chief  of  I  his  Uganda  mission  was  a  certain 
Marco,  who  later  spent  two  months  in  my 
camp  and  in  my  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  to  whom  1  owe  several  details  regard¬ 
ing  Stanley’s  departure.  Stanley  refused 
*to  help  the  Christians,  remarking ‘‘ that 
he  was  too  weak  for  such  an  undertaking.’' 
It  was  then  that  Emin  I’asha  offered  to  go 
to  Uganda  alone  with  his  own  people,  if 
Stanley  would  permit  it.  But  Stanley  had 
Emin  I’asha  put  under  watch,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  proceed  against  him  by  force 
should  he  attempt  to  carry  out  that  idea. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Stanley’s  expe¬ 
dition  passed  by  Uganda  without  enteiing 
it,  and  missed  the  right  moment  for  bring¬ 
ing  that  country  peacefully  under  English 
influence,  just  as  Mr.  Jackson  a  little  later 
lost  his  chance  while  he  was  on  the  east 
side  of  the  lake  at  Kavirondo.  Both  lead¬ 
ers,  Stanley  as  well  as  Jackson,  failed  to 
enter  Uganda  at  the  right  moment,  be- 
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cannc  they  over-estimated  the  danger  of 
such  a  venture,  and  so  it  happened  that  I, 
with  fifty  men  only,  having  left  the  coast 
two  yeaisanda  half  later  than  Stanley  and 
eight  months  later  than  Jackson,  wus  the 
first  on  the  spot. 

As  for  Stanley,  having  reached  the  sonth 
end  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  at  LIsumbiro, 
he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  carry 
out  the  promise  held  out  to  Emin — viz.,  to 
bring  him  around  the  east  coast  of  the  lake 
to  Kavirondo,  and  establish  him  there  as 
agreed.  He  suddenly  declared  himself  un¬ 
able  to  do  so  without  an  express  order  of 
the  Queen  of  England.  Emin  understood 
then  that  he  had  been  taken  out  of  his  own 
country  under  pretences  or  promises  not  to 
be  realized  afterward.  He  had  lost  what 
he  possessed,  and  now  was  forced,  against 
his  inclination,  to  accompany  Stanley  to 
the  coast.  As  a  matter  of  course  cordial 
relations  could  not  exist  between  the  two 
parties  under  such  circumstances. 

I  shall  not  personally  take  part  against 
Stanley,  but  in  the  interest  of  truth  1  must 
add  that  what  I  heaid  about  Stanley’s  per¬ 
sonal  behavior,  not  from  Emin,  but  from 
the  missionaries  on  the  Nyanza,  could  not 
diminish  the  naturally  bad  feeling  between 
the  two  parties.  One  day  two  Catholic 
missionaries  came  from  Ukumbi  to 
Ustiinbiro  to  pay  their  respects  to  Emin. 
They  found  the  whole  party  at  dinner, 
Stanley  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  a 
half  bottle  of  wine  and  served  in  European 
fashion,  but  all  others  at  the  same  table 
without  wine  and  living  on  negro  fare. 
Such  a  glimpse  of  the  social  intercourse 
among  tho  members  of  the  expedition 


speaks  volumes,  and  it  would  be  perfectly 
useless  for  me  to  add  a  single  word.  I  am 
not  at  all  surprised  that  Stanley  should 
speak  cont»*mptuously  of  Emin  Pasha. 
The  two  men  were  too  different  to  under¬ 
stand  one  another.  I  believe  Stanley  lacks 
the  organ  necessary  to  appreciate  a  delicate 
and  sensitive  character  like  that  of  Emin 
Pasha,  just  as  a  man  with  a  bad  cold  is  un¬ 
able  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  a  field  of  roses, 
but  the  beauty  exists  nevertheless.  To  me 
Emin  Pasha  appears  as  a  model  in  the 
faithful  performance  of  duty,  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  his  scientific  labors  and  his  moral 
tact.  The  fact  of  his  not'  caring  to  go  to 
Europe,  to  l»e  feasted  and  honored  like 
others,  is  proof  enough  of  genuine  mod¬ 
esty  and  candor  of  principle,  as  is  also  the 
fact  that  he  refrained  from  taking  £3000 
to  enter  the  British  service,  not,  however, 
mainly  from  national  feelings,  for  he  had 
been  willing  to  take  service  with  the 
British,  but  t>ecause  his  innermost  feelings 
had  been  hurt  by  Stanley’s  behavior 
toward  him. 

Highly  as  I  estimate  Emin’s  character,  I 
am  glad  to  think  that  herein  I  agree  with 
the  Englisuman  Gordon,  who  entrusted  him 
witn  his  difficult  post  on  the  Upper  Nile  ; 
also  with  the  Englishman,  Dr,  Felkin,  who 
has  praised  Emin  for  his  high  administra¬ 
tive  qualities,  and  his  very  noble  principles: 

I  feel  certain  that,  after  so  many  mis¬ 
representations  and  suspicions  thrown  on 
him,  the  truth  regarding  filmin's  character 
cannot  fail  to  get  known,  and  if  these  lines 
should  in  any  way  serve  to  bring  this  about 
they  will  achieve  all  they  are  intended  for. 
— Contftnporary  Review. 
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A  FKW  days  ago,  there  took  place  a 
wedding,  in  itself  notan  uncommon  occur¬ 
rence  in  London,  nor  one  that  would  be 
likely  to  excite  much  interest  ;  but  in  this 
particular  case,  though  neither  bridegroom 
nor  bride  was  very  well  known  to  the  world 
at  large,  there  would  appear  to  have  been 
present  such  a  formidable  number  of  fash¬ 
ionable  guests,  that  it  was  only  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  mild  surprise  that  one  found  tho 
moat  important  daily  paper  devoting  half- 
a-column  to  their  names  and  titles.  The 
wonder,  however,  grew  considerably  when 
it  was  found  that  several  other  papers  had 


devoted  an  equal  portion  of  their  space  to 
recording  this  interesting  event  ;  but  when 
it  was  seen  that  the  most  popular,  the  most 
democratic,  the  moat  scornfully  Radical 
journals  of  all  had  given  the  longest  and 
most  detailed  accounts  of  it,  astonishment 
passed  all  bounds.  Can  it  really  be  a  fact, 
then,  that  these  dry  and  uninteresting  lists 
of  mere  names,  these  unintelligible  d<- 
acriptioiis  of  dresses,  these  inventories  of 
jewellers’  shops  that  represent  the  wed¬ 
ding-presents,  are  inserted,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  people  concerned,  but 
as  a  matter  of  absorbing  interest  to  the 
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multitudinous  public  f  Do  they  really  care 
to  learn  that  a  bride  whom  they  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of,  was  draped  in  shrimp* 
colored  eripe  d«  Chine,  garniture  de  Oelee 
d'  Aepic,  and  wore  a  tiara  of  sapphires  and 
emeralds,  the  gift  of  the  biidegroom  ;  or 
that  she  went  away  in  a  dainty  confection 
of  sky-blue  plush,  decorated  with  choux  au 
naturelf  It  would  seem  that  they  do 
care  very  much  indeed,  for  the  wider  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  pa{>er  and  the  more  popular 
the  class  of  its  readers,  the  more  full  and 
accurate  is  its  account  of  such  details. 

There  is  a  daily  paper,  which  we  will 
call  the  Morning  Taller  for  want  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  name,  that  is  largely  devoted  to  the 
dissemination  of  fashionable  intelligence 
of  this  kind,  and  is  published  at  the  mod- 
_  crate  price  of  one  penny.  It  was  not 
always  so  cheap  ;  once  it  cost  threepence, 
a  price  that,  considering  the  very  limited 
number  of  people  who  could  possibly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  an  interest  in  such  matters, 
could  hardly  be  called  excessive.  But  the 
proprietor  of  that  paper  is  a  man  who 
knows  his  British  public  well  ;  without 
changing  the  character  of  the  paper  in  the 
least,  ho  simply  published  it  at  the  popu¬ 
lar  price  of  one  penny,  and  straightway  the 
outside  world  bought  it  eagerly,  its  circu¬ 
lation  increased  tenfold,  and  a  fortune  fell 
in'o  his  lap.  He  did  know  his  public, 
and  what  it  wanted  ;  but  surely  his  knowl¬ 
edge  was  of  a  melancholy  kind.  For  what 
is  there  more  melancholy  than  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  the  lives  of  the  great  mass  of 
people  are  so  empty,  so  utterly  devoid  of 
interest,  that  they  are  driven  to  find 
amusement  in  reading  of  the  lives  of  a 
select  few,  of  interests  that  they  cannot 
understand,  and  of  pleasures  that  they  can¬ 
not  .'hare  !  There  are  few  sights  more 
pathetic  than  one  which  may  often  be  seen 
in  the  big  London  squares.  Inside  the 
garden,  a  few  well-fed,  well-dressed  chil¬ 
dren,  laughing,  shouting,  chasing  each 
other,  playing  at  hide-and-seek,  and  any 
such  games  as  can  be  invented  by  childish 
imaginations  and  are  dear  to  childish 
hearts  ;  and  outside  in  the  road,  a  number 
of  poorly  clad  little  mortals,  pressing  their 
grimy  little  faces  between  the  grimier  rail¬ 
ings,  having  no  heart  to  play  themselves, 
but  filled  with  a  consuming  wonder  and 
envy  of  the  joy  and  gaiety  that  they  sec 
within.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  their 
playing  together  also  ;  the  iron  railings  are 
but  an  imaginary  barrier,  for  the  scene 


would  not  be  altered  if  it  took  place  in  a 
public  |>ark  that  was  common  to  all.  It 
is  simply  that  the  sight  of  that  brighter 
and  more  light-hearted  play  has  robbed 
them  of  all  pleasure  in  their  own  ;  they 
can  only  wistfully  watch  and  wonder,  con¬ 
trasting  with  a  dull  feeling  of  envy  the 
dullness  of  their  own  little  lives  and  the 
biightness  of  others'.  And  somehow,  it 
seems  to  us  as  if  that  feeling,  engendered 
in  childhood,  is  carried  by  most  of  them  all 
through  life,  and  the  attitude  of  lookers- 
on  at  the  games  of  a  fortunate  few  is  the 
one  that  they  have  adopted  then  and  for 
always.  The  old  Provencal  proverb  of 
“Joy  in  the  streets  and  sorrow  in  the 
house,’’  may  be  changed  with  us  into 
“  Joy  in  the  house  and  envy  in  the 
streets,” — not  a  malicious  nor  an  angry 
envy,  but  a  dull  wonder  that  patiently 
waits  and  watches  and  goes  away  unsatis¬ 
fied.  Outside  the  house,  they  stand  in 
thick  ranks  upon  the  pavement  to  watch 
the  guests  that  come  and  go  from  the  en- 
teitainment  to  which  they  themselves  are 
not  bidden  ;  outside  the  church,  the  wed¬ 
ding  paity  struggles  through  crowds  of 
these  same  idle  and  listless  sightseers  ; 
outside  the  Row,  they  stand  fur  hours 
looking  at  the  horses  and  cariii^es  that 
pass,  gazing  with  a  vacant  stare  that  shows 
neither  pleasure  nor  any  other  emotion, 
always  on  the  outside,  always  looking  on 
at  amusements  in  which  they  do  not  par¬ 
take.  Their  attitude  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  children  outside  the  Square  rail¬ 
ings.  Five  centuries  do  not  seem  to  have 
removed  the  reproach  of  Froissart,  that  the 
English  people  are  wont  to  take  their 
pleasures  moult  tristement ;  for  few  forms 
of  pleasure  can  be  much  more  dull  and  sad 
than  looking  on  at  amusements  in  which 
one  cannot  join.  But  what  a  Barmecide’s 
feast  must  be  the  perusal  of  a  paper  which 
records  all  these  entertainments  !  There 
is  little  wonder  that  an  appetite  for  these 
records,  if  such  an  appetite  exists,  should 
go  on  increasing,  since  it  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  surfeited  with  so  unsatisfying  a  fare. 
And,  indeed,  the  existence  of  this  appetite 
is  beyond  a  doubt  ;  not  only  are  the  news¬ 
papers  that  are  most  po|*ular  with  the 
masses  full  of  fashionable  intelligence  and 
the  doings  of  society,  but  the  novels  in 
which  they  chiefly  delight  are  those  that 
are  occupied  with  the  same  theme.  Thack¬ 
eray’s  production  of  “  Lords  and  Live¬ 
ries,”  by  the  author  of  “  Dukes  and 
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D^jeOners,”  is  but  a  faint  and  feeble  imi¬ 
tation  of  tho  kind  of  otory  that  finds  a 
place  in  a  journal  that  announces  itself  to 
be  written  for  the  people  by  the  people. 
Wealth  and  titles  are  distributed  amon^ 
the  characters  with  a  lavish  hanti  by  an 
author  who  also  rejoices  in  making]'  his 
heroes  and  heroines  all  supremely  beautiful, 
and  supremely  virtuous  or  villainous,  as  the 
ca-e  may  be.  It  is  to  l>e  hoped  that  his 
readers  do  not  put  too  great  faith  in  these 
presentments,  otherwise  they  would  have 
fair  reason  to  regard  the  aristocracy  as 
made  of  strange  and  inhuman  monsters. 
As  to  the  cause  of  this  curious  attraction 
that  is  exercised  Ly  a  small  portion  of  so¬ 
ciety  over  the  imagination  of  the  rest,  we 
can  only  fall  back  upon  the  one  already 
suggested, — namely,  that  the  lives  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  are  to  theirselves 
so  dull,  so  unpiclurcsquc,  and  so  devoid  of 
romance  and  interest,  that  they  get  no 
pleasure  from  contemplating  them,  and 
despair  of  improving  them.  And  why 
this  should  be  so  it  is  Ireyond  our  power 
to  suggest  ;  perhaps  it  is  a  matter  of  tern, 
perament,  an  unchangeable  phase  of  the 
English  character,  or  |>ethaps  it  is  that  the 
Puritanism  from  which  the  upper  classes 
lebounded  so  quickly,  really  succeeded  in 
crushing  the  gaiety  and  stifling  the  merri¬ 
ment  of  the  bulk  of  the  population. 

In  the  last  nuinber  of  a  weekly  paper  of 
democratic  principles,  a  paper  in  which  the 
doings  of  the  aristocracy  are  recorded  for 
admiration  upon  one  sheet,  while  its  vices 
are  lashed  on  another— a  proceeding,  by- 
the-way,  which  at  least  contains  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  impartiality — there  appeared  an 
article  which  made  very  severe  reflections 
upon  the  unequal  distribution  of  pleasure 
and  amusement  in  this  country, — a  very 
able  and  a  very  well  written  article,  but, 
as  it  seemed  to  us  at  least,  a  rather  illogi¬ 
cal  and  wrong-headed  one.  The  main 
contention  was  to  the  etfect  that  a  small 
portion  of  the  community  amused  itself 
too  niuch,  and  the  rest  amused  itself  too 
little.  That  might  or  might  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  true  ;  but  certainly  the  later  state¬ 
ment  was  true.  Put  the  writer  went  fur¬ 
ther  yet,  and  stated  that  the  rest  of  the 
community  could  not  amuse  itself  enough 
l»ecause  that  small  portion  amused  itself 
too  much.  That,  to  characterize  it  mildly, 
is  simple  nonsense.  It  is  to  suppose  that 
a  certain  and  limited  amount  of  amusement 
has  been  thrown  into  the '  world  to  be 


scrambled  for,  and  that  the  upper  classes 
have  grabbed  mure  than  their  fair  share. 
Ridiculous  though  this  supposition  is,  it 
seems  to  have  taken  a  strung  hold  on  the 
imaginations  of  the  working  classes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  believe,  the  laboring 
ma  J  has  just  as  much  leisure  at  his  disposal 
as  the  hard-working  professional  man,  and, 
as  leisure  is  almost  the  only  condition  by 
which  amusement  is  limited,  he  has  just 
as  much  opportunity  for  amusement. 
That  he  does  not  profit  by  it,  is  entirely 
his  own  fault  ;  and  if  his  life  in  conse¬ 
quence  is  dull  and  monotonous,  he  has 
only  himself  to  blame.  For  what  does  tho 
man  want  ?  He  is  not  a  baby,  that  has  to 
be  fed  with  pleasure  as  with  a  spoon.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  the  “  poor  working 
man,”  as  he  loves  to  describe  himself,  is 
quite  so  poor-spirited  a  creature,  quite  so 
devoid  of  will  and  initiative,  that  he  can¬ 
not  amuse  himself.  Nevertheless,  that 
seems  to  be  the  main  idea  enteitained  by 
himself  and  his  friends,  that  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  pleasures  and  amusements  in  this 
world  hfive been  wickedly  monopolized  by 
the  wealthier  classes,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  left  for  him  but  to  look  on  from 
the  outside,  no  other  interest  but  to  watch 
others  at  play.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that 
he  does  not  know  how  to  amuse  himself 
better,  for,  as  the  writer  of  that  article 
justly  remarked,  the  measure  of  enjoyment 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
labor  or  pain  by  which  it  is  preceded,  and, 
consequently,  a  hard-working  man  has  a 
greater  capacity  for  enjoyment  than  any 
other.  We  believe  that  there  are  people 
who  have  undertaken  the  charitable  task 
of  teaching  the  East-End  Londoner  how  to 
enjoy  himself.  Probably  there  is  no 
other  country  in  the  world — certainly  no 
other  that  we  have  ever  heard  of — in  which 
such  a  lesson  would  be  necessary. 

For  what  other  European  nation  is  there 
in  which  the  lower  classes  are  content  to 
trail  liehind  the  lead  of  a  fashionable  few, 
like  the  draggled  tail  of  a  kite  ?  to  inherit 
their  cast-off  clothes  and  finery,  and  to  copy 
humbly  their  folly  and  extravagance  ?  The 
sturdy  independence  of  the  Continental 
peasant  which  causes  him  to  cling  to  his 
own  dress,  as  better  suited  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  his  life,  and  infinitely  more  com¬ 
fortable  and  picturesque  than  that  of  his 
wealthier  neighbors,  causes  him  also  to 
cling  to  his  own  distinctive  customs  and 
amusements,  to  make  his  own  music,  to 
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•ing  his  own  songs,  and  dance  his  own 
dances.  It  is  good  to  hear  a  sturdy  Bre* 
ton  express  his  contempt  for  tlie  bourgeoit 
broadcloth  or  Parisian  hnery.  The  En¬ 
glishman,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  is  as  good  as  his  neighbor 
unless  he  is  dressed  in  the  same  manner  ; 
to  wear  any  distinctive  dress  seems  to  him 
a  degradation.  As  fur  dancing,  if  he  were 
dependent  on  his  own  piping  he  would 
never  dance  at  all.  In  other  countries,  the 
national  and  characteristic  games  are  the 
property  of  the  people,  and  are  played  by 
the  people  ;  in  England,  the  national  game 
is  played  by  the  upper  class,  while  the 


people  look  on.  As  far  as  their  pleasures 
and  amusements  go,  they  seem  to  be 
utterly  dependent,  utterly  incapable  of  com¬ 
bining  to  amuse  themselves  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  dullness  of  their  daily  life  is  be¬ 
yond  doubt  in  a  great  measure  the  cause 
of  their  curiosity  as  to  the  lives  of  others. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  ordinary  Erglish- 
man  dearly  loves  a  Lord,  and  to  talk  of 
the  innate  snobbishness  of  the  English 
character  that  is  prone  to  worship  wealth, 
titles,  and  hnery  ;  but  that  worship  must 
have  sonte  further  cause.  It  is  the  dull¬ 
ness  of  Democracy  that  makes  it  cling  to 
the  skirts  of  Fashion. — Spectator. 
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THE  AGE  OF  CHAUCEB. 

An  Attuipt  Towakd  a  Hutobt  of  Enoluh 
Litkratcbb.  By  Henry  Morlej,  LL.D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  at  University  College,  Lon¬ 
don.  Volume  V.  The  Fourteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  In  two  Books  :  Book  II.  New  York  : 
(Jasaetl  Jb  Company,  LimUed. 

Professor  Morley  is  carrying  on  his  great 
work  with  commendable  industry  and  pa¬ 
tience.  To  write  a  history  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  lines  he  has  set,  which  involve  so 
much  detail  and  go  much  farther  than  any 
wealth  of  brilliant  and  picturesque  generaliza¬ 
tion  in  giving  a  clear  notion  of  the  evolution 
of  literary  forms,  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime. 
The  first  volume  treated  of  the  beginnings  up 
to  the  time  of  Beowulf,  the  next  treated  the 
subject  from  Cndmon  to  the  Conquest,  the 
third  discussed  that  rich  but  primitive  tittle 
of  the  mental  soil  which  culminated  in  the 
formation  of  the  English  language  as  the  organ 
of  national  thought,  and  the  fourth  related  to 
those  conditions  which  produced  Chaucer,  the 
first  of  the  great  English  poets,  and  who  in¬ 
deed  founded  our  literature.  The  present 
volume  occupies  itself  mostly  with  Chaucer 
as  a  study  in  detail,  and  it  need  hardly  be 
said  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  if  not 
actually  the  most  important  of  the  volumes  so 
tar  published.  Chaucer  was  the  morning  star 
of  English  letters,  and  all  cultivated  men  and 
women  still  take  delight  in  his  fresh  and  vig¬ 
orous  genius,  or  would  easily  do  so  after  mas- 
teiing  the  slight  difficulties  of  old  English. 


NOTICES. 

Untrammelled  by  form,  and  yet  with  a  keen 
sense  of  form,  this  delightful  “  clerke"  of  the 
Third  Edward's  time.  The  earlier  pages  np 
to  the  sixth  chapter  are  devoted  to  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  a  concurrent  movement  of  religions 
reform  that  centred  in  the  personality  of 
Wyclif,  and  which  was  a  powerful  element  in 
the  national  development  that  found  its  liter¬ 
ary  and  poetic  mouthpiece  in  Chancer.  Eng¬ 
land  had  been  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
impatient  of  the  yoke  which  the  Papacy  so 
sedulously  strove  to  lay  on  the  necks  of  the 
nations.  The  Great  Conqueror,  his  son,  Henry 
Beauclerk,  Henry  II.,  Edward  I.,  and  his 
grandson,  the  Third  Edward,  had  all  signalized 
themselves  by  their  resistance  to  the  claims 
of  the  Hierarchy,  and  their  people,  barons  and 
commons,  had  loyally  stood  at  the  back  of 
their  stout-hearted  kings.  Wyclif,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  outspoken  rebels,  who  preceded 
and  led  op  to  the  Beformation,  the  first  trans¬ 
lator  of  the  Bible  into  English,  was  the  re¬ 
ligions  mouthpiece  of  that  great  revolution 
which  was  working  deeply  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  Englishmen  had  learned  to  be 
independent  of  mental  shackles  to  a  degree 
unequalled  in  contemporary  Europe.  The 
freedom  and  boldness  which  have  always 
marked  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  life  were  unmistakably  dis¬ 
played  in  the  Englishmen  of  Chaucer's  lime. 
For  example,  in  no  other  European  nation  of 
that  period  would  satire  have  dared  so  openly 
to  attack  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  as  was 
evinced  in  the  rude  and  trenchant  poems 
prior  to  this  period,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
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lower  clMses  ;  and  the  gleeman,  who  in  the 
baronial  hall  found  it  to  hie  aoconnt  to  recite 
the  feate  of  love  and  war,  when  benighted  in 
the  yeouian'e  cottage  never  failed  to  delight 
his  hearers  by  his  attacks  on  monks  and  friars. 
The  same  consensus  of  forces  that  worked 
on  one  side  of  English  character  to  produce 
a  Wyclif,  in  another  produced  a  Chaucer. 
How  warmly  Chaucer  sympathized  with  the 
protests  against  Papal  aggression  and  sacer¬ 
dotal  corruption  we  do  not  need  to  emphasize 
to  any  readers  of  his  works.  Yet  Chancer, 
bold  and  independent  as  he  was,  in  virtue  of 
his  poetic  sensibilities  had  a  keen  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  those  things  which  enter  into  the 
splendor  of  ritnal  and  the  sensuous  beauty  of 
externals.  Church  reform  was  as  much  an 
outcome  of  the  age  in  England  as  the  well- 
spring  of  poetio  fancy  which  spread  to  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  as  a  result  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance. 

Professor  Morley,  in  summing  up  the  spirit 
of  Chancer,  says  :  Of  Chaucer's  there  is  not  a 
thought  colored  by  prejudice  or  passion.  He 
paints  in  bis  chief  work  character  in  all  its 
variety,  without  once  giving  ns  under  some 
other  name  a  covert  reproduction  of  himself. 
When  he  attacks  hypocrisy  that  trades  on  re¬ 
ligion.  and  in  so  doing  strips  vice  of  its  cloak, 
the  sharpest  note  of  his  scorn  has  a  rich  qual¬ 
ity  of  human  kindliness.  In  perception  of 
the  ridiculons  he  is  beforehand  with  the  most 
fastidious  of  his  countrymen,  and  with  his 
own  native  instinct  he  knows  when  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  wonld  tnm  with  laughter  or  displeas¬ 
ure  from  words  or  thoughts  that  might  seem 
good  to  any  other  people.  Earnest  as  be  was 
— disposed  at  times  even  to  direct  religions 
feeling  —Chancer  was  quick  to  see  the  brighter 
side  of  life  and  ready  to  enjoy  it  in  the  flesh. 
When  he  was  rich  he  seems  to  have  delighted 
freely  and  naturally  in  whatever  good  things 
wealth  wonld  bring  him  ;  and  when  stripped 
of  substance,  he  set  up  no  mean  wailing  of 
distress,  but  quietly  consoling  himself  with  a 
keener  relish  of  the  wealth  that  was  within 
him,  he  dined  worse  and  wrote  his  ‘  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales.'  " 

Our  historian,  after  a  very  interesting  sketch 
of  Chaucer’s  birth,  parentage,  and  early  years, 
bis  connection  with  the  conit  as  a  protege  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  third  son 
of  Edward  the  king,  and  his  diplomatic  and 
political  services,  undertakes  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  study  of  his  career  as  a  poet.  Of  his 
works  the  “Canterbury  Tales"  most  appeal 
to  the  world,  -  and  on  them  his  great  fame 


largely  rests,  though  had  he  not' written  this 
comic  Iliad,  his  other  productions  wonld  have 
insured  him  immortality  as  the  father  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature. 

The  "  Canterbury  Tales”  were  inspired  both 
in  form  and  spirit  by  Boccaccio’s  ‘‘Decameron,’* 
but  they  breathe  a  far  higher  and  purer  spirit. 
In  spite  of  his  merry  satires  over  women’s 
peccadilloes,  he  shows  on  the  whole  a  great 
reverence  for  the  purity  of  the  female  sex  and 
a  lofty  estimate  of  woman’s  character.  It  is 
a  distinguishing  mark  of  Geoffrey  Chancer 
that,  keen  as  was  his  sense  of  the  ridiculons, 
his  discrimination  between  the  essentially 
right  and  the  essentially  wrung  was  so  pene¬ 
trating.  He  always  went  beneath  the  surface 
of  things.  He  was  eminently  dramatic  in  the 
variety  and  vividness  of  character  which  he 
portrays.  Mr.  Morley  justly  says  :  “  Had  the 
mind  of  Chancer  stirred  among  ns  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  bis  works  wonld  have 
been  plays  and  Shakespeare  might  have  found 
his  patch.  But  except  in  the  miracle  plays 
and  mysteries,  which  seldom  represented  or¬ 
dinary  human  life,  there  was  in  Chaucer’s 
time  no  writing  formally  dramatic.  Dramatic 
genius  could  only  speak  through  such  poems 
as  were  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  that  gener¬ 
ation  r  and  through  such  poems,  therefore, 
Chaucer  poured  his  images  of  life,  bright  with 
variety  of  incident  and  subtle  in  perception, 
in  all  forms  of  character.  He  had  that  high¬ 
est  form  of  genius  which  can  touch  every  part 
of  human  life,  and  at  the  contact  he  stirred  to 
a  simple  sympathetic  utterance.  Out  of  a  sym¬ 
pathy  so  large  good  humor  flows  unforced  and 
the  pathos  shines  on  ns  with  a  rare  tran¬ 
quillity.  The  meanness  or  the  grandeur, 
fleshly  grossness  or  ideal  beauty  of  each  form 
of  life,  is  reflected  back  from  the  nnrippled 
mirror  of  Chaucer’s  ‘Canterbury  Tales’  as 
from  no  other  work  of  man  except  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare." 

Mr.  Morley  in  this  fifth  volume  displays  all 
the  qualities  which  give  value  to  the  earlier 
ones.  The  simple  honesty  and  vigor  of  his 
estimate  go  with  a  clear,  bright,  and  unpre¬ 
tentious  style,  and  the  scholarly  research  of 
the  book  is  unmistakable.  Other  histories 
of  English  literature,  planned  on  a  different 
model,  may  surpass  this  in  brilliancy  of  treat¬ 
ment.  We  fancy  that  none  will  be  adjudged 
Its  superior  in  those  qualities  which  stamp 
most  worth  on  historical  work,  learning,  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  a  desire  to  get  at  the  exact  truth, 
as  far  as  it  is  ever  given  to  the  critic  to  know 
the  exact  truth. 
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A  SOCIAUSTIC  NOVEL. 

News  num  Nowhere  ;  os.  An  Epoch  of  Rest. 
Being  some  Chaptebs  from  a  Utopian  Ro¬ 
mance.  Bjr  William  Morris,  aathor  of 
“  The  Eartlily  Paradise,’*  “  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Jasoa,"  The  Story  of  Segurd  the 
Volsang,”  etc.  Boston  ;  Robtrla  Brothers. 

Mr.  Morris,  the  distinguished  poet,  occa¬ 
sionally  reverses  the  transformation  of  Silas 
Wegg  and  drops  into  prose,  we  think,  not 
altogether  to  the  advantage  of  his  fame.  Mr. 
Edward  Bellamy’s  wonderful  book  -wonder¬ 
ful  in  popularity  if  not  in  literary  value — 
seems  to  have  inspired  the  great  socialistic 
poet,  who  went  into  that  very  practical  branch 
of  art,  household  decoration,  with  so  much 
success,  to  another  venture  on  the  same  lines, 
but  with  a  totally  different  kind  of  treatment. 
The  alleged  novel  before  ns,  “  News  from  No¬ 
where,”  is  the  record  of  what  is  seen  by  the 
hero  in  a  dream,  whereby  he  is  advanced  in 
time  a  century  or  so.  It  is  of  not  so  much 
importance  to  tell  our  readers  in  detail  just 
what  Mr.  Morris  or  his  alter  ego  in  the  story 
sees  and  bears.  One  only  needs  to  know  the 
soeialistio  theories  of  possible  government 
nnder  the  true  conditions  of  life  to  be  able  to 
forecast  pretty  accurately  the  substance  of  the 
narrative.  The  hero  does  little  more  than 
make  a  j.inmey  from  London  up  the  Thames 
and  describe  the  scenes  in  city  and  country  as 
they  come  nnder  the  inspired  imagination  of 
the  aathor.  Mr.  Morris  writes  in  an  easy, 
fresh,  racy  style  very  pleasant  to  read,  and 
he  never  gets  on  stilts  for  a  second.  But 
what  he  says  is  of  far  less  moment.  The 
book  is  so  well  done  that  we  are  not  inclined 
to  take  it  seriously,  but  as  an  agreeable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  of  recreation,  which  has 
none  of  the  formal  characteristics  of  fiction. 
Mr.  Morris  puts  all  his  pet  theories  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  race  on  the  socialistic 
standard  into  application,  and  shows  us  men 
and  women  free  and  untrammelled,  living 
without  violence  to  inclination,  despising 
what  we  now  know  as  law  and  convention, 
happy  in  the  fullest  personal  development 
under  a  form  of  society  which  permits  a  man 
to  do  very  much  as  he  pleases,  even  to  killing 
a  fellow-being  or  changing  his  wife  twice  a 
year  (to  compensate,  the  wife  has  the  same 
privilege  quoad  husbands).  To  the  reader  who 
wishes  for  an  hoar’s  amusement  (which  is  not 
altogether  without  intellectual  pabulum,  for 
Mr.  Morris  cannot  write  much  without  saying 
something  worth  reading)  we  can  cordially  rec¬ 


ommend  this  lively  book.  Certainly  no  one 
will  be  inclined  to  take  it  seriously  as  the 
effort  of  a  man  of  notable  genius  and  learning 
to  solve  the  great  problem  of  human  society 
and  describe  a  way  whereby  man  may  be 
taught  to  reap  the  noblest  fruits  of  living. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  CHATS. 

OimNos  AT  Odd  Times.  By  Charles  Abbott, 

M.D  ,  aathor  of  “  A  Naturalist's  Rambles 

about  Home,”  “  Days  Out  of  Doors,”  etc. 

New  York  :  D.  Appleton  d:  Co. 

Dr.  Abbott  has  made  himself  thoroughly 
liked  as  an  observer  and  student  of  natural 
facts,  who  knows  how  to  describe  what  he 
sees  in  a  very  natural  and  pleasant  way.  The 
lesson  taught  by  such  books  is  not  actually 
what  the  book  itself  contains,  but  is  this,  that 
behind  the  most  familiar  facts  around  us,  which 
custom  has  ma<le  stale  and  uninteresting,  lies 
the  keenest  charm  of  novelty  if  we  learn  to  see 
them  aright.  The  author  of  this  little  book 
certainly  carries  a  pair  of  very  wideawake  eyes 
in  his  head,  and  he  knows  how  to  put  what 
he  sees  into  excellent  form.  The  essays  be¬ 
fore  ns  have  been  published  in  vaiions  peri¬ 
odicals,  and  their  collection  in  book  form  is 
well  merited  by  their  interest.  Almost  the 
opening  sentence  strikes  the  key-note  of  the 
book,  and  a  chord  in  many  a  man,  even  him 
who  carries  city  dust  on  his  shoes,  will  re¬ 
spond  :  “  Often  daring  a  long  and  dusty  walk 
in  midsummer  I  have  chanced  suddenly  upon 
a  wayside  spring,  and  stooping  drank  directly 
from  the  bosom  of  mother  earth.  Filled  with 
the  pleasant  recollection  of  such  moments, 
how  tame  is  all  other  tipple,  even  though  the 
crystal  is  a  marvel  of  cost  with  beady  babbles 
winking  at  the  brim.  It  is  coming  home  to 
the  simple  and  plain  things  of  nature  with  a 
receptive  spirit  that  teaches  the  soul  more 
than  books,  more  than  all  knowledge  bought 
at  second  hand.  Yet  for  the  many  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  see  nature  at  second  hand.  Even  to 
those  who  live  out-of-doors  daring  their  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  and  drink  the  sweetness  of  it 
come  the  winter  and  work  at  home  in  the  city. 
Of  such  Dr.  Abbott  says  :  ”  Business  demands 
our  work-day  hours  ;  and  now  during  the 
leisure  of  long  winter  evenings,  with  what 
delight  one  may  recall  vacation  days  reading 
out  door  books.  The  library  now  liecomes  the 
mountain,  lake,  or  river.  With  Thoreau, 
Burroughs,  or  Jeffreys  at  hand  one  can  hear 
the  summer  birds  in  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
wind,  and  the  babbling  of  summer  brooks  in 
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«he  nttle  of  the  icy  ruinH.”  Dr.  Abbott’s 
own  modesty  prerented  him  from  inoinding 
hiniitelf,  ns  be  might  properly  have  done,  in 
the  list  of  these  delightfnl  interpreters  of  ont- 
doors.  Among  some  of  the  titles  he  treats 
with  charming  freshness  are  “  Midwinter  Min¬ 
strelsy,”  ”  Ronnd  About  a  Spring  in  Winter," 
“  Free  for  the  Day,"  “  A  Foggy  Morning,” 
"Apple  Blossoms,"  “A  Hidden  Highway,” 
"  The  Building  of  the  Nest,'*  '*  A  Midsummer 
Outing,"  “  The  Night  Side  of  Nature,"  **  I>ew 
and  Frost,"  etc.  One  can  hardly  open  this 
pleasant  little  book  anywhere  without  finding 
something  to  hold  his  attention.  Deep  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  poetic  side  of  nature,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing  in  the  naturalist,  a  vivid  im¬ 
agination,  keen  perceptive  powers,  and  the 
trained  skill  of  the  scientist  in  knowing  how 
to  observe,  combine  to  make  Dr.  Abbott  a 
most  agreeable  companion  in  out- door  studies. 

- »•* - 

FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTEH. 

Pbofkssob  Fobbkst,  who  has  just  left  Lon¬ 
don  for  Bombay,  spent  the  last  six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  his  departure,  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  visiting  the  different  Record  Offices 
and  libraries  in  England  and  Bcotland,  in  or¬ 
der  to  gather  hints  for  the  organization  of  the 
central  Record  Office  which  the  Government 
of  India  proposes  to  establish  at  Calcutta. 
During  the  past  six  years  Professor  Forrest 
has  founded  and  organized  a  large  Record 
Office  at  Bombay.  At  Calcutta  he  will  also 
continue  the  work  of  research  among  the  an¬ 
cient  documents.  The  papers  regarding  War¬ 
ren  Hastings,  which  he  lately  published  (see 
AUttniKum,  No.  3275),  have  proved  the  value  of 
the  work.  The  volumes  could  never  have 
been  compiled  had  not  Lord  Dufferin  taken  a 
strong  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  and  it 
will  no  doubt  be  continued  by  his  successor 
till  all  the  documents  which  bear  on  the  his. 
tory  of  our  great  empire  have  been  safely 
housed  and  catalogued. 

Tax  long-expected  new  edition  of  Dr. 
Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities”  is  promised  by  Mr.  Murray.  The 
work  of  revision  has  been  mainly  performed 
by  Measrs  Wayte  and  Marindin.  The  book 
will  now  occupy  two  volumes  instead  of  one. 

Mb.  Wbltxb  Leaf,  the  well-known  Homeric 
scholar,  is  going  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  in 
connection  with  the  Chelsea  centre  of  the 
London  University  Extension  Society.  His 


subject  is  "  Homeric  Greece.”  The  first  lec¬ 
ture  will  be  delivered  at  the  Chelsea  Town 
Hall  next  Wednesday  afternoon.  He  will 
deal  with  the  following  topics  :  the  historic 
basis  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  origin  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  the  political  state  and 
religion  of  heroic  Greece,  heroic  fortresses 
and  architecture,  Homeric  dress,  armor,  and 
art.  Mr.  Leaf's  lectures  will  be  followed  im¬ 
mediately  by  a  course  of  lectures  on  "  The 
Myths  of  the  Homeric  Cycle,”  by  Miss  Jane 
Harrison. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Cardinal  Hergen- 
riltheri  the  only  scholar  with  a  reputation  to 
lose  who  in  1870  ventured  to  defend  the  de¬ 
cree  of  papal  infallibility  on  historical  grounds. 
We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  Thomas,  vicar  of  St.  Asaph,  highly 
popular  as  a  Welsh  poet. 

A  SEBIES  of  reprints  of  important  works 
written  in  Latin  during  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries  is  to  be  issued  at  Berlin,  pro¬ 
vided  with  critical  and  biographical  introduc¬ 
tions  and  bibliographical  appendices.  The 
collection,  which  will  be  published  in  parts 
under  the  title  of  "  Lateinische  Literatnrdenk- 
mfiler  des  15  nnd  16  Jahrhnnderts,”  will  be 
edited  by  Drs.  M.  Herrmann  and  S.  Szaraatol- 
ski,  with  the  co  operation  of  a  number  of 
other  scholars.  The  first  instalment,  edited 
by  Dr.  J.  Bolte,  will  consist  of  the  "  Acolas- 
tns”  of  Guil.  Gnaphaens,  first  published  in 
1534  at  Bale. 

M.  Joseph  HsLirr  is  preparing  an  edition 
of  the  text  of  the  Tell-el  Amarna  tablets  in 
roman  characters,  transliterated  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  reproduced  by  Drs.  Winckler  and  Abel, 
and  will  add  a  French  translation  and  notes. 
This  important  monograph  will  appear  in  the 
Jtntmal  Asiatique. 

Mb.  Thomas  Mackat,  author  of  "  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Poor,”  is  going  to  edit  a  volume  of  essays 
by  various  writers,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Plea 
for  Liberty  :  a  Protest  against  the  Socialistic 
Tendency  of  Modem  Legislation.”  It  will 
deal  with  the  leading  industrial  questions  of 
the  day,  in  form  similar  to  "  Lux  Mundi.” 
Among  the  contributors  are  Mr.  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer,  Mr.  George  Howell,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  An- 
beron  Herbert,  Mr.  W.  C.  Crofts,  Mr.  W. 
Donistborpe,  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Alford,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Vincent,  Mr.  A.  Raffalovicb,  Mr.  T.  Mackay, 
and  Mr.  E.  S.  Robertson.  Mr.  Murray  is  the 
publisher. 

Pbincxss  Bbatbicx  has  translated  from  the 
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German  of  Dr.  E.  Kraas  the  **  AdTenlnrea  in 
the  Life  of  Count  George  Albert  of  Erbach,” 
who  lived  in  the  aeventeenth  century.  The 
adventures  include  the  count’s  sojourn  with 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  his  capture  by  the  Bar¬ 
bary  Corsairs,  and  his  imprisonment  at  Al¬ 
giers.  The  present  count  of  Erbach  married 
the  only  sister  of  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg, 
and  from  him  the  papers  are  derived.  The 
book,  which  will  he  adorned  with  portraits 
and  woodcuts,  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Mur- 

ray- 

Mbssbs.  HauPKB  A  Bbotbbbs,  of  New  York 
— who  for  nearly  half  a  century  have  been  rep¬ 
resented  in  England  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low 
—have  now  resolved  to  establish  an  agency 
hrm  of  their  own,  under  the  title  of  Osgood, 
Mcllvaine  A  Co.,  with  a  place  of  business  in 
Albemarle  Street.  The  head  of  this  is  Mr. 
James  R.  Osgood,  whose  name  is  associated 
with  the  pleasantest  traditions  of  publishing 
in  New  England,  and  who  has  himself  made 
many  friends  here  during  a  four  years’  resi¬ 
dence  in  London  as  the  representative  of 
Messrs.  Harper  A  Brothers.  After  the  delay 
of  a  few  months  Harper’s  Magaune  will  be 
transferred  to  the  new  firm  ;  but  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Harper's  Young  People  will  remain  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Sampson  Low.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  arrangement  "  will  tend  to 
promote  still  closer  and  more  friendly  connec¬ 
tions  between  authors  and  publishers  both  in 
England  and  America.” 


winter,  intending  first  to  spend  two  months 
at  Heidelberg,  and  afterward  to  pass  on  to 
Rome.  He  has  taken  with  him  the  materials 
for  the  Life  of  Joseph  Severn,  the  fiiend  of 
Keats,  with  which  he  was  entrusted  by  Se¬ 
vern’s  sons  some  time  ago.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  these  materials  include  a  vast 
number  of  interesting  letters,  coveting  the 
period  of  Severn’s  sixty  years’  sojourn  at 
Rome,  during  which  he  was  brought  into  re¬ 
lations  with  every  eminent  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  visitor.  The  work  will  probably  be  com¬ 
pressed  into  one  volume,  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low. 

SmoKiDia,  the  notorious  forger  of  Greek 
manuscripts,  has  died  in  poverty  in  Albania. 
It  is  many  years  since  he  has  been  heard  of. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Syme,  and 
probably  born  about  1824.  His  skill  in  imi¬ 
tating  ancient  writing  was  great,  but  his  schol¬ 
arship  was  fortunately  unequal  to  his  manual 
dexterity.  He  made  a  considerable  stir  at  the 
Cambridge  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
in  1862,  when  he  produced  the  Mayer  papyri 
and  declared  he  had  written  the  Codex  Sinaiti- 
cus,  and  Wordsworth's  lines  were  cleverly 
applied  to  him  : 

”  Oh,  ye  who  patiently  explore 
The  wreck  of  Herculanean  lore. 

What  rapture  !  could  yon  seize 
Some  Theban  fragment,  or  unroll 
0ns  preeunts,  tender  hetiried  scroll 
Of  pure  Hitnonides  : 

That  were,  indeed,  a  genuine  birth  !'  ’ 


AifONo  the  tablets  from  Tel-el-Amama,  now 
in  the  museum  at  Berlin,  five  have  lately  been 
found  which  were  sent  from  Urusalim  or  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  the  Egyptian  kings.  Their  writer 
was  a  certain  Additaba  or  Hadad  tob,  who 
claims  to  have  been  a  tributary  and  protected 
prince,  and  not  merely  an  Egyptian  governor, 
like  the  rulers  of  most  of  the  other  cities  in 
Palestine.  He  declares  that  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  his  office  by  ”  the  oracle  of  the 
mighty  king,”  who  is  shown  by  a  passage  in 
one  of  the  tablets  to  have  been  a  deity.  Ad- 
ditaha  farther  speaks  of  having  had  dealings 
with  the  Babylonians,  and  refers  to  an  oracle 
which  declared  that,  as  long  as  a  ship  crossed 
the  sea,  the  conquests  of  Nahrima  or  Aram- 
Naharaim  and  of  Babylonia  would  continue. 
This  was  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  n  a  Professor  Sayce  had  already  dis¬ 
covered  the  name  of  Jerusalem  in  one  of  the 
tablets  now  in  the  Ghizeh  Museum. 

Mb.  Wiluam  Shabp  has  left  England  for  the 


Mb.  Mahaftt’s  new  book  on  ’*  The  Greek 
World  under  Roman  8way,”  which  is  to  be 
published  immediately  by  Messrs.  Macmillan 
A  Go.,  completes  another  stage  in  his  account 
of  the  social  life  and  civilization  of  the  Greeks, 
and  pursues  the  subject  from  the  subjugation 
of  Hellenic  lands  by  Rome  doa  n  to  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Hadrian,  when  Greece  may  be  said  to 
have  recovered  her  supremacy. 

M.  Tainb  has  finished  correcting  the  proofs 
of  the  first  volume  of  his  work  on  ”  Le  Rt^me 
Modeme,”  dealing  with  the  Napoleonic  epoch, 
and  forming  part  of  his  ”  Origines  de  la 
France  Contemporaine.* ' 

The  following  are  some  of  the  articles  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Cham¬ 
bers’s  Eucydopa-dia,  which  will  be  published 
very  shortly  :  “  India,”  by  Sir  Richard  Tem¬ 
ple  ;  “  Ireland,”  by  Mr.  Justin  Mcf’arthy, 
Professor  Mackinnon,  and  Professor  G.  T. 
Stokes  ;  ”  Jerusalem,”  by  Mr.  Walter  Besant ; 
‘  ’  London,*  ’  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie  ; 
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“  Madagasoar,"  by  the  Rer.  James  Sibree  ; 

“  Malays,”  by  Professor  A.  H.  Keane  ;  “  Log¬ 
ic,”  by  Professor  Seth  ;  ”  Libraries,”  by  Mr. 
T.  G.  Law  ;  “  Law,”  by  Mr.  Thomas  Raleigh  ; 

”  Mineralogy,”  by  Professor  James  Oeikie  ; 
“  Jesas  Christ,”  by  Archdeacon  Farrar; 
“Hymn,”  by  the  Rer.  John  Julian;  “Lit¬ 
urgy,”  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute  ;  “  Job,”  by 
Professor  A.  B.  Davidson  ;  ”  Lake-Dwelling,” 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson  ;  ”  Liquor  Laws,”  by 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  ;  ”  Lao-Tsze,”  by  Professor 
Legge  ;  “  Immigration,”  by  Mr.  Arnold  White  ; 
”  Jest  Books,”  by  Mr.  W,  A.  Clonston ; 
“  Kufie  Coins,”  by  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole  ; 
”  Kant,”  by  Dr.  Hutchinson  Stirling ; 
”  Keats."  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave  ;  “  Keble,” 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Lock  ;  ”  Chailes  Lamb,”  by 
Cation  Aioger  ;  “  Leonardo  da  Vinci,”  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Gray  ;  “  John  liOcke,”  by  Professor  A. 
Campbell  Fraser  ;  and  "  Macaulay,”  by  Mr. 
William  Wallace. 

The  death  of  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  has 
robbed  Oxford  of  a  well-known  figure,  and 
deprived  the  world  of  a  student  who  had  done 
excellent  service  to  economic  science,  espe¬ 
cially  to  its  history,  although  his  beginnings 
lay  in  quite  a  different  direction.  Educated 
at  King's  College,  London,  and  at  Oxford  — 
where  he  took  his  First,  but  failed  to  obtain  a 
Fellowship  -Rogers  began  life  as  an  ardent 
High  Churchman,  or  Puseyite,  as  he  and  his 
like  were  then  called,  took  orders,  and  threw 
himself  into  parochial  work  with  the  zeal  and 
energy  which  all  his  life  long  he  gave  to  the 
immediate  object  before  him.  But  time 
cooled  his  ardor  and  his  faith  in  the  Tractarian 
theology.  He  married  and  returned  to  uni¬ 
versity  life  to  become  a  highly  successful 
”  coach,”  and  write  a  handbook  to  the  studies 
of  the  place,  “  Education  at  Oxford,”  w'hich 
came  out  much  about  the  same  time  as  the 
”  Pass  and  Class"  of  Professor  Burrows,  then 
a  rival  “  coach.”  These  were  the  happy  days 
when  the  specialist  was  not,  and  it  was  still 
supposed  that  any  clever  man  would  make  a 
good  professor,  so  that  although  only  known 
as  a  student  of  political  science  by  a  little 
pamphlet  on  the  ”  Law  of  Settlement,” 
Rogers  was  elected  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  at  Oxford  in  18G2.  Henceforth  he 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  economical  sub¬ 
jects.  Two  volumes  of  his  magnum  opus,  the 
”  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  Eng¬ 
land,"  appeared  in  1866,  and  his  “  Political 
Economy  for  Colleges  and  Schools"  in  1868. 
In  that  year  Rogers,  who  had  made  himself  a 


good  many  enemies  by  his  outspoken  com¬ 
ments  on  men  and  things  in  the  university, 
and  was,  as  an  advanced  Liberal,  obnoxious 
to  the  Conservative  party,  failed  of  re  election 
to  his  chair,  and  this  defeat  made  him  more 
of  a  froiideur  than  ever,  and  he  gave  more  of 
his  attention  than  before  to  party  politics. 
In  1869-70  he  published  two  volumes  of  ”  His¬ 
torical  Sketches."  These  were  followed  in 
1873  by  a  volume  of  political  essays,  “  Cobden 
and  Modern  Political  Opinion.”  Two  years 
later  he  did  a  service  to  political  history  by 
collecting  and  editing  the  “  Protests  of  the 
Lords,”  and  he  also  edited  Mr.  Bright's 
speeches.  In  1880  he  entered  Parliament  as 
one  of  the  members  of  Southwark.  The  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  volumes  of  his  most  important 
work,  ”  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England," 
were  issued  in  1882.  In  1884  he  produced 
”  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Labor,”  and, 
having  lost  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1886,  he  returned  with  renewed  vigor  to  his 
literary  labors,  vols.  v.  and  vi.,  completing  his 
“Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,”  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  beginning  of  1888,  while  in  the 
same  year  he  also  brought  out  a  volume  of 
lectures  on  “  The  Economical  Interpretation 
of  History,”  finding  time,  too,  to  write  a  little 
volume  on  Holland  for  the  “  Story  of  the  Na¬ 
tions”  series.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Bonamy 
Price  he  was  re-elected  Professor  of  Political 
Economy,  a  compliment  his  labors  and  re¬ 
searches  had  amply  merited. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Rogers 
got  through  an  immense  quantity  of  work  in 
the  lust  five-and  twenty  years  of  his  life.  We 
have  mentioned  only  a  portion  of  it,  and  we 
have  said  nothing  of  his  large  contributions 
to  magazines  and  newspapers,  or  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  activity.  It  is  on  his  “  History  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Prices"  and  ”  Six  Centuries  of  Work 
and  Labor”  that  his  fame  will  ultimately  rest. 
The  compilation  of  these  books  cost  him  an 
immense  amount  of  toil  and  research,  and 
though  occasionally  marred  by  bis  habit  of 
dragging  the  politics  of  his  own  day  into  the 
annals  of  the  past,  they  form  a  great  and  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  so¬ 
cial  history  of  England.  As  a  university  re- 
former  he  waa  too  wayward  and  too  much 
swayed  by  personal  likes  and  dislikes  to  effect 
anything.  As  be  showed  in  his  “  Epistles, 
Satires,  and  Epigrams,”  which  he  published 
in  1876,  be  was  apt  to  indulge  in  sweeping 
charges,  and  in  giving  vent  to  his  strong  feel¬ 
ings  he  too  often  lost  sight  of  prudence,  and 
sometimes  even  of  fairness.  In  private  life 
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he  was  a  warm-hearted  man,  ever  ready  to  do 
a  kind  act  to  a  friend,  and  entertaining  no  real 
bitternesa  againat  any  one  nnconnected  with 
the  Clarendon  Preae.  He  poaaeaKed  an  im- 
menae  stock  of  stories,  many  of  them  rather 
more  racy  than  decorous,  and  his  conrersation 
was  famons  for  profusion  of  anecdote  and 
vigor  of  epithet.  His  intellectual  energy,  his 
width  of  knowledge,  and  hia  extraordinary 
powers  of  work  combined  to  render  him  a 
man  of  mark,  and  had  he  possessed  a  little 
more  tact  and  self-control  his  career  would 
hare  been  really  brilliant. 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Rakboo. — To  note  something  of  the 
physical  structure  of  the  bamboo,  and  a  few  of 
its  most  common  uses,  will  be  to  gire  some  con¬ 
ception  of  the  wealth  of  its  resources.  In  ob¬ 
serving  its  nature,  the  difference  between  the 
male  and  female  plant  will  be  at  once  noticed. 
In  the  male  bamboo  the  substance  of  the  stem 
is  solid  throughout,  aud,  light  though  it  is, 
there  is  no  stronger  or  tougher  staff  than  that 
on  which  the  old  man  leans  in  Burma  or  Siam, 
or  that  with  which  in  these  countries  men  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  administer 
the  summary  punishment  known  as  “  bamboo 
backshish.”  But  it  is  from  the  far  more  abun¬ 
dant  branches  of  the  female  plant  that  the 
wants  of  mankind  are  so  bountifully  supplied. 
Built  like  a  modem  man-of-war  in  water  tight 
compartments,  each  joint  of  the  stem  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  next  on  either  side  by  a  thick 
solid  partition  ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  de¬ 
scribe  how  this  simple  construction  adapts  it  to 
practical  use,  or  how  much  may  be  manufac¬ 
tured  with  ease  from  a  single  stem.  To  make  a 
water-bucket,  for  example,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  cut  off  a  length  of  the  branch  near  the  root, 
where  the  girth  is  large,  leaving  the  bulkhead 
at  one  end  untouched.  With  a  handle  easily 
made  from  the  higher  part  of  the  same  branch, 
the  bucket  is  complete — finished  and  polished 
by  nature,  lighter  and  probably  more  water¬ 
tight  and  better  fitted  for  rough  usage  than  any 
manufactured  rival.  In  the  same  way,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branch,  are  to  be  found — al¬ 
most  ready-made— thimbles  and  pipe-bowls  and 
pipe-stems  of  any  size  required. 

The  same  tubes,  if  split  perpendicularly  at 
regular  intervals  without  being  cut  through, 
may  be  flattened  out  so  as  to  form  an  almost 
level  flooring  for  boat  or  cottage.  Endless 
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other  illustrations  may  he  given  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous  way  in  which  the  bamboo,  by  its  generous 
and  ever-ready  help,  seems  to  court  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  man. 

If  the  houses  in  a  Burmese  village  are  largely 
built  of  bamboo  materials,  nearly  everything 
within  them  seems  to  come  ultimately  from  the 
same  source.  Beds  and  furniture,  matting  and 
sunshades,  bird  cages  and  baskets,  fans  and 
umbrellas,  all  owe  their  chief  substance  to  the 
bamboo  ;  while  in  a  land  where  lacquer  so 
largely  takes  the  place  of  earthenware,  the  same 
material  is  conspicuous  as  the  groundwork  of 
unnumbered  household  vessels  —  from  the 
laborer's  rice-platter,  bought  for  a  few  pence, 
to  the  costly  vase  or  betel-box  of  pliant  texture 
and  finest  polish.  In  all  alike  the  lanquer, 
which  gives  to  each  vessel  its  charm  of  color  or 
finish,  is  laid  over  a  framework  of  fine  liamboo 
wicker.  Then,  if  we  leave  the  house  for  field  or 
river,  we  are  everywhere  met  by  the  same 
ubiquitous  material.  It  is  this  which,  either 
as  stout  railing  or  living  hedge,  encloses  the 
garden  or  field.  With  this  the  villager  climbs 
the  toddy-palm  in  quaint  shoes  made  for  the 
purpose.  His  shelter  in  the  country  cart,  in  hia 
boat  it  is  transformed  into  masts  and  yards, 
and  decks  and  awnings,  and  forms  the  main 
part  of  the  permanent  structures  in  which 
whole  families  live  for  months  together  on  a 
Burmese  river. 

In  war,  too,  no  less  than  in  peace,  the  bam¬ 
boo  holds  an  honorable  place.  The  main 
strength  of  many  a  formidable  stockade  is  the 
ehevaiix  de  frite  of  stout  pointed  bamboo.  It 
serves  for  flag  staff  and  spear-shaft  and  sword- 
sheath,  and  even  for  one  of  the  most  telling 
weapons  of  offence.  In  front  of  every  position 
of  the  enemy  in  a  Burmese  war,  among  mimosa- 
thorns  and  grass  and  scrub,  the  ground  is  sown 
with  invisible  caltrops  in  the  form  of  simple 
sharp  pointed  lengths  of  split  bamboo— a  weap¬ 
on  inflicting  deep  poisonous  wounds,  and  which 
proves  more  harassing  to  infantry,  whether 
in  skirmish  or  charge,  than  any  valor  of  the 
enemy  or  any  natural  strength  of  earthwork  or 
stockade. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  natives  of  the  country 
only  that  the  favors  of  the  bamboo  are  reserved. 
As  the  sun  shines  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
so  the  bamboo  is  the  faithful  servant  of  the  for¬ 
eigner  no  less  than  of  its  own  countrymen.  It 
is  a  well-known  characteristic  of  Burma,  as 
compared  with  most  Indian  provinces,  that  the 
traveller  in  rural  districts  has  no  need  to  bur¬ 
den  himself  with  tents.  This  is  paKly  owing  to 
Buddhist  liberality,  which  gives  free  shelter  in 
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monasteries,  and  in  freqnent  rest-houses,  built 
as  works  of  religious  merit.  But  no  less  thanks 
are  due  to  nature  also,  which  plants  at  every 
turn  the  inexhaustible  bamboo  groves,  from 
which,  with  no  other  aid  than  a  woodman’s 
knife,  may  be  made  all  that  the  traveller  needs 
for  use  or  comfort.  Owing  to  the  universal 
presence  of  this  invaluable  plant,  there  is  no 
country  where  barracks  and  hospitals,  houses 
and  offices,  stables  and  outbuildings,  can  be  so 
quickly  and  cheaply,  and  even  substantially 
constructed  ;  and  there  is  not  an  emergency 
great  or  small  in  which  in  the  Englishman's 
house,  in  such  a  country,  the  services  of  the 
bamboo  are  not  the  instant  and  effective  re¬ 
source.  If  temporary  shelter  is  needed  for  man 
or  beast ;  if  unexpected  visitors  descend  with 
a  host  of  followers,  in  a  few  hours  they  may  be 
as  comfortably  housed  as  if  they  had  been  long 
expected.  If  fuel  is  wanted  for  cooking,  stakes 
or  trellis  for  the  garden  ;  if  a  tobacco-pipe  has 
to  be  cleaned,  even  if  needles  and  thread  are 
exhausted  —the  bamboo  will  supply  what  is 
v.'auted  with  a  readiness  which  would  hardly 
be  believed. 

Truly  a  wonderful  material  it  is,  lending  itself 
by  every  quality  of  its  nature  to  the  special 
service  of  man.  Its  larger  stems  combine 
strength  and  lightness  in  a  manner  equalled  by 
neither  timber  nor  metal.  Its  lighter  branches 
bend  to  carry  the  laborer's  baskets.  Its  joints 
invite  the  manufacture  of  cups  and  buckets. 
Its  toughness  and  polished  smoothness  provide 
the  carver  with  material  admirably  suited  to  his 
art.  Its  hollow  tubes  seem  made  for  water- 
pipes,  its  dry  fibrous  leaves  for  thatch.  Its 
lightness  adapts  it  for  ladders  and  scaffolding  ; 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  splits,  into  layers  of 
any  thickness,  for  the  weaving  of  matting  and 
for  basket-work  of  every  kind.  Lavishly  as  iron 
is  strewn  under  the  feet  of  more  hardy  nations, 
there  is  thus  provided  for  the  Oriental  in  the 
wildest  jungles  a  no  less  abundant  store  of  sim¬ 
ple  wealth,  sniteil  to  his  special  requirements, 
responding  readily  to  the  slightest  effort,  and 
encouraging  the  exercise  of  every  form  of  in¬ 
genuity. — Blackwood"  $  Mayoilnt. 

Smou  in  English  Oities. — Houses  require 
frequent  painting  and  whitewashing  within 
and  without ;  names  of  streets  and  stations, 
shop-fronts  and  sign  boards  want  constant  ren¬ 
ovation.  Pictures,  tapestry,  fine  needlework, 
books,  engravings,  sculpture  are  injured,  some¬ 
times  irreparably.  Curtains,  blinds,  and  all 
kinds  of  clothing,  hangings,  and  apparel,  be¬ 
come  discolored  and  dirty  and  demand  endless 


washing.  What  all  this  amounts  to  in  money 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say.  In  London 
alone  it  has  been  estimated  at  millions  of 
pounds  yearly.  The  Houses  of  Purliament  are 
so  damaged  by  smoke  that  the  cost  of  surface 
renewal  amounts  to  £2,500  a  year  on  the  aver¬ 
age  ;  and  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  which  has  en¬ 
dured  unchanged  for  scores  of  centuries  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  is  already  hastening  to  dtcay 
in  the  murky  fogs  of  the  Thames.  Then  there 
is  the  sheer  waste  which  is  involved  in  our 
sending  thousands  of  tons  of  unbumed  coal  np 
through  our  chimneys  into  the  sky.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  in  London  alone  there  must 
be  at  least  100,000  tons  thus  belched  forth  an¬ 
nually,  and  this  does  not  include  the  fact  that 
of  that  which  is  actually  burned  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  is  wasted,  since,  owing  to  the  defective¬ 
ness  of  our  heating  arrangements,  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  heat  evolved  is  really  made  use 
of.  Further,  to  come  to  the  evils  which  Ilow 
indirectly  from  onr  present  system — what  may 
be  called  the  moral  evils— these  cannot  be  esti. 
mated  in  money.  They  are  voiceless,  tragic, 
immeasurable.  The  blighting  of  the  lives  of 
the  poor— especially  of  the  children — the  re¬ 
moval  of  all  brightness  and  sunshine  from  their 
surroundings,  their  condemnation  to  live  in 
courts  and  alleys  steeped  in  grime,  where  not 
even  a  plant  will  grow  in  the  window,  and 
where  a  perpetual  pall  hides  the  face  of  the  sky 
— what  shall  we  say  to  that  ?  Is  it  an  evil  which 
can  be  measured  ?  The  workers,  producers  of 
the  nation's  riches,  dying  by  thousands  and 
thousands,  choked  in  the  reek  of  their  own  toil  ; 
the  aimlessness,  hopelessness,  hideousness  of 
such  a  life  ;  the  folly  of  the  nation  that  allows 
it  to  continue !  The  mere  struggle  with  dirt 
itself  in  the  more  smoke  ridden  quarters  of  our 
towns  is  one  of  the  most  depressing  and  de¬ 
moralizing  things  conceivable.  The  scrupulous 
and  careful  housewife,  coming  perhaps  from 
clean  country  quarters,  wages  at  first  a  plucky 
warfare  with  the  filthy  enemy.  But  she  is  in¬ 
vaded  from  all  sides.  Smoke  and  scot  entering 
by  door  and  window  give  her  no  rest.  No 
sooner  is  cleaning  done  than  it  has  to  be  begun 
again  Furniture,  linen,  windows,  floors,  even 
the  very  food  on  the  table— everything  is  de. 
filed.  And  at  last,  worn  out,  beaten  in  the  un¬ 
equal  struggle,  she  either  succumbs  to  sickness, 
or  resigns  herself  to  become  a  slut  and  a  sloven 
like  those  around  her.  Lastly  but  not  least, 
comes  the  destruction  for  all  of  us  by  smoke  of 
that  supreme  beauty  of  Nature  which  is  one  of 
the  most  precious  things  in  onr  lives. — Mac- 
millan'a  Magazine. 
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A  Mexican  Ghost  Stoet. — A  ghost  story.  I 
henrd  it  in  the  pant  at  evening  on  the  little 
river,  the  batterenps  winking  against  the  low 
and  glowing  aky,  the  water  rats  shaking, 
bright>eyed,  at  their  doors..  The  Dne  de 
Montebello  tells  it  in  the  Red  Sea  to  a  Colonel 
coming  home,  shaken  to  pieces  with  Indian 
fever.  Scene,  Mexico,  in  the  war,  jast  before 
the  fall  of  the  nnbappy  Maximilian  ;  orders 
very  strict  against  plundering,  next  man  cangbt 
to  be  shot  at  once,  whoever  he  may  he.  Next 
man  cangbt.  Sergeant  la  Talipe,  bravest, 
brightest,  mostpopntarof  non-coms.;  most  de¬ 
plorable  he  should  be  the  man  ;  still,  orders 
must  be  carried  out,  though  Bazaine  gave  the 
order  almost  in  tears,  so  popular  with  all 
ranks  is  Sergeant  la  Talipe.  So,  as  he  is 
caught  in  the  dusk,  in  the  dusk  they  shoot 
him,  in  a  dreary  little  ditch,  his  back  against 
an  adobe  wall  ;  a  lantern,  terrible  bull's-eye, 
hung  round  his  neck  ;  and  the  volley  over, 
there  they  lay  him,  still  quivering,  lantern  and 
life  both  gone  out,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
it,  over  against  the  adobe  wall.  But,  before 
the  shots  rattle,  la  Talipe  in  anguish  bids  the 
patirr,  endeavoring  to  guide  his  last  footsteps 
aright— bids  him  carry  the  message  of  his 
death,  his  honorable  death  in  action,  to  his 
poor  old  mother  at  Plessis-sur-Sadne,  “  JSiHntni- 
set,  Dfhii  de  Tabac,  Fin*  e(  Vidrt"  over  painted 
crossed  billiard-eues  tied  with  blue  ribbon. 
And  the  pndre  promises  and  the  Hergeant  says, 
'*  tkmvietui-loi  /”  thrice  solemnly,  before  the 
fatal  volley  that,  as  I  say,  stretches  him  qniv- 
ering  in  the  dreary  little  ditch  where  he  is 
buried.  There  can  lie  no  doubt  of  it  at  all. 
But,  observe,  later  in  the  evening  the  officers 
in  the  mess  tent,  Due  de  Montebello  among 
them,  talking  of  this  and  that  and  somewhat 
of  the  luckless  la  Talipe,  deploring  him,  no 
doubt.  “  Qui  va  Id  f’  from  the  sentry  out¬ 
side.  **  Qui  va  Id  f”  again  sharply,  and  then 
a  shot ;  and  lo,  through  the  door  of  the  mess 
tent  passes  la  Talipe,  death  in  his  face  and  on 
his  breast,  only  the  lantern  burning  round  his 
neck,  stands  there  calm  and  unearthly  while  a 
man  could  count  ten  1  And  then  the  Due 
draws  revolver  and  fires.  A  crash  and  a 
moan,  or  rather  a  deep  portentous  sign,  and 
messieurs  les  effidert  are  alone  again,  with  a 
smoking  revolver  and  the  shattered  remains  of 
a  lantern.  Instantly  to  the  grave  of  Sergeant 
la  Tulipe,  under  the  adobe  wall,  and  see,  he 
liei  on  his  face  instead  of  on  his  back,  as  they 
put  him  there,  and  the  lantern  has  gone  ;  and 
he  lies,  dead  beyond  a  doubt  of  it. 

Soon  in  the  burry  of  war  all  this  is  forgotten, 


and  the  unhappy  Maximilian  himself  being 
shot,  undergoing  the  fate  of  poor  Sergeant  al 
Talipe  against  an  adobe  wall  of  a  rathrr  bet¬ 
ter  class,  all  return  to  France,  to  forget  in  the 
joys  of  the  boulevard  and  the  coulisses  that 
such  things  ever  had  been.  And  the  podre 
gO)  B  too,  to  enjoy  himself  as  a  padre  may  in  a 
brilliant  capital,  and  forgets  all  about  la  mhe 
la  Talipe,  who  lives  and  cooks,  amid  the  click 
of  the  billiard-balls,  away  in  the  little  eMaminet 
in  seepy  Plessis-sur  Saone,  and  wonders  what 
her  f/ars  is  after  that  he  does  not  write.  Till 
one  day,  meeting  M.  le  Duo  somewhere,  per¬ 
haps  on  the  boulevard,  M.  le  Due  asks  him  if 
ever  he  has  remembered  the  dying  Sergeant's 
request,  and  the  padre  says,  “  Mafois,  ma  fviM, 
oui— patfaUemeni  !”  and  that  some  day  he  will 
do  it— “foul  d  Thevtre but  does  it  not ;  till 
one  night,  going  home  late,  as  sometimes  a 
padre  will,  round  a  corner  he  meets  the 
Sergeant,  lantern  at  neck,  gray,  reproachful  ; 
and  the  padre,  with  a  yell  of  terror,  falls  dead. 
Only,  the  Due  said,  tbebonAommemet  a  “  ehif~ 
fonnier,  je  crois,"  with  a  lantern  and  stick  with 
nail  at  the  end.  Still,  conscience  and  fear  and 
the  night  did  the  rest,  and  the  padre  fell  and 
died.  “  IndubUablement." — UomhiU  Magazine. 

The  Extinction  of  the  Moon.  Dtnastt. — 
The  old  king,  Hodson  himself  admitted,  had 
but  been  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  others.  The 
real  culprits  were  his  two  elder  sons,  who  had 
first  incited  the  populace  to  murder,  and  then 
led  the  way  in  mutilation,  backing  off  the 
limbs  of  little  children,  and  pressing  them, 
dripping  with  blood,  to  the  lips  of  the  dead 
mothers.  These  young  fiends  were  now  in 
Hodson 's  toils.  He  came  to  Wilson  for 
authority  to  capture  them.  To  his  disgust 
Wilson  hesitated.  A  passionate  appeal  from 
the  deathbed  of  Nicholson  at  last  settled  the 
question.  Wilson  gave  in,  stipulating  only 
that,  as  he  had  already  got  the  father  on  his 
bands,  he  should  not  be  bothered  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  sons.  And  with  such  a  promise,  rammed 
home  with  the  remark  that  he  would  much 
rather  have  brought  the  whole  family  in  dead 
than  alive,  Hodson  went  out. 

At  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  with  his  lieu¬ 
tenant  Macdowell  and  a  hundred  picked  sow¬ 
ars,  Hodson  rode  once  more  slowly  out  of 
Delhi  toward  the  tomb  of  Humayoon,  where 
the  two  princes  and  their  cousin  had  taken 
sanctuary.  Half  a  mile  from  it  he  halted,  and 
having  arranged  his  force  so  as  to  make  escape 
impossible,  sent  in  to  inform  the  princes  that 
he  had  come  to  take  them  alive  or  dead. 
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Therfl  wm  a  long  wait,  and  then  a  meaaenger 
came  ont  to  know  whether,  if  the  princes  snr- 
rendered,  their  lires  wonid  be  spared  ?  Hod- 
son  gave  his  answer  in  two  words — "  Uncon¬ 
ditional  snrrender,”  and  the  man  went  hack. 
Another  hoar  passed,  an  hoar  and  a  half. 
From  the  distant  tomb  there  arose  continn- 
onsly  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  mob — sixthonsand 
strong  and  armed  to  the  teeth — demanding  to 
be  led  against  the  infidel.  Then  at  last,  at  the 
end  of  two  hoars,  came  the  welcome  news  of 
surrender.  Sending  forward  ten  troopers  to 
meet  the  princes,  Hodson  drew  ap  the  rest 
across  the  road.  Hardly  had  he  done  so  when 
the  prisoners,  seated  in  a  ballock-cart,  sar- 
ronnded  by  the  escort,  and  followed  by  a 
conpte  of  thousand  armed  retainers,  reached 
the  line. 

"  Had  their  lires,”  they  eagerly  demanded, 

“  been  promised  them  ?’’ 

“  Certainly  not !"  replied  Hodson  ;  and, 
with  an  order  to  the  escort  to  get  into  Delhi  as 
quickly  as  possible,  bade  the  driver  move  on. 
The  crowd  attempted  to  follow.  Hodson  waved 
it  back  ;  while  Macdowell,  wheeling  apart  his 
men  to  allow  the  cart  to  pass,  reformed  in¬ 
stantly  behind  it.  Hodson  gave  the  word  to 
advance.  The  troopers  moved  forward,  at  a 
walk,  upon  the  mob.  Step  by  step,  yard  by 
yard,  they  forced  it  back  along  the  road,  till  it 
disappeared  ihrongh  the  great  archway  into 
the  immense  garden  of  the  tomb.  Under  the 
wall  Hudson  halted  the  troop.  Then,  taking 
with  him  Macdowell  and  four  sowars,  he  rode, 
revolver  in  hand,  ap  the  marble  steps,  and 
reining  in  bis  horse,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
arch, called  oat  to  the  thousands  in  front  of  him 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  There  was  a  marmar 
of  anger.  Again  Hodson  thundered  oat  bis 
order.  And  then,  “  God  knows  why,”  said 
Macdowell  afterward  “  I  never  can  anderstand 
it,”  they  began  to  obey.  For  two  long  hoars 
the  English  officers  stood  in  the  garden,  while, 
from  a  thonsand  hiding-places,  the  rebels 
brought  oar  their  arms,  and  piled  them  in  a 
native  cart.  At  last  all  was  ready.  The  pre¬ 
cious  time  necessary  for  the  escort  to  harry 
the  princes  along  the  road  to  Delhi  had  been 
gained. 

“  We’ll  go  now  T*  said  Hodson.  and,  climb¬ 
ing  delilierately  into  his  saddle,  formed  ap  the 
troop  and  moved  slowly  off.  Aboat  a  mile 
from  the  city  they  came  once  more  in  sight  of 
the  prisoners.  A  dense,  excited  crowd  was 
surging  round  the  cart,  the  escort  of  which 
seemed  to  be  wavering.  Hodson  tamed  to 
Macdowell :  ”  I  think,”  be  coolly  remarked. 


"  we  had  better  shoot  them  here  ;  we  shall 
never  get  them  in,”  and,  slackening  his  reins, 
be  rode  at  a  gallop  into  the  crowd,  and  ordered 
the  princes  to  dismount  and  strip.  Then, 
snatching  a  carbine  from  one  of  bis  men,  be 
shot  them  deliberately  one  by  one.  •  That  night 
their  bodies  were  exposed  before  the  Kotwalie 
in  Delhi. —  Temple  Bar. 

Mxbbiaok  bt  CAPTrsB.  —Records  show  that 
violence  or  captare  was  a  necessary  feature  of 
a  marriage  in  nearly  every  land  at  one  time  or 
another,  and  even  at  the  present  day  among 
many  races  the  castom  is  preserved  in  a  modi¬ 
fied  form.  An  interesting  instance  of  recent 
times  is  given  of  the  Khonds.  All  the  prelim¬ 
inaries  being  satisfactorily  arranged,  each  fam¬ 
ily  oontribntes  something  towani  adorning  the 
feast  which  is  prepared  at  the  bride’s  dwelling. 
The  feast  is  sncceeded  by  dancing  and  singing 
well  into  the  night,  nntil  it  is  time  fur  the  real 
bnsiness  to  commence.  An  ancle  of  the  bride 
takes  her  on  his  shonlders,  and  an  ancle  of  the 
bridegroom  does  the  same  for  him  while  the 
dance  is  at  its  height.  Hoddenly  they  ex¬ 
change  their  hardens  ;  and  the  uncle  of  the 
bridegroom  disappears  with  the  bride,  hotly 
pursaed  by  her  female  friends,  who  are  kept 
at  bay  by  the  comrades  of  the  bridegroom 
striving  their  utmost  to  keep  them  off  and 
cover  her  flight.  She  is  wrapped  in  a  scarlet 
cloak  ;  while  the  young  women  even  go  so  far 
as  to  harl  stones  and  bamboos  at  the  devoted 
bridegroom  nntil  he  has  escaped  with  his  bride 
to  the  verge  of  the  village.  Then  the  ceremony 
is  complete,  and  he  is  allowed  to  conduct  his 
hard -won  spoase  to  bis  abode  withoat  further 
molestation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  burling  of 
the  stones  we  can  trace  the  origin  of  the  throw¬ 
ing  of  old  slippers  after  the  wedded  couples  of 
our  own  land  ;  but  it  seems  a  long  way  to  go  to 
Khondi-itan  to  derive  the  origin  of  the  amus¬ 
ing  castom  over  which  so  much  skill  is  some 
times  exercised  to  ensure  the  slipper  keeping 
company  with  them  on  their  honeymoon. 

Among  the  Kalmucks  we  have  a  slight  vari¬ 
ation  of  the  programme.  It  seems  that  the 
man  who  wants  to  marry  any  particular  girl 
has  to  win  her  by  the  fleetuess  of  bis  horse. 
She  is  mounted  on  horseback,  and  gallops  off 
as  fast  as  she  can  go.  He  follows  ;  and  if  he 
can  catch  her  she  is  his  wife,  and  has  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  tent  with  him.  We  are  told  that 
there  has  never  been  an  instance  where  she  has 
been  caught  if  she  has  no  desire  to  become  his 
wife  ;  but  it  would  seem  from  this,  that  afte 
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he  has  paid  her  parents  the  price  they  agreed 
upon,  ahe  baa  no  option  bat  to  avoid  the  mar¬ 
riage  by  a  Bucceaafal  flight. 

It  ia  not  unknown  to  many  that  until  quite 
recently  a  similar  custom  prevailed  in  Wales. 
The  bridegroom  having  won  the  damael's  heart, 
appeared  with  all  his  friends  mounted,  at  her 
dour  on  the  wedding  mom  and  demanded  her 
from  her  parents.  The  bride's  friends,  like¬ 
wise  on  horseback,  refused  to  give  her  up  ; 
upon  which  a  acuflle  ensued.  She  was  suddenly 
mounted  behind  her  nearest  kinsman  and  car¬ 
ried  off,  pursued  by  the  bridegroom  and  the 
whole  body  of  friends,  who  with  loud  shouts 
and  much  laughter  gallop  after  her.  It  was 
not  uncommon  to  see  two  or  three  hundred 
people  riding  along  at  full  speed,  crossing  in 
front,  and  jostling  one  another,  to  the  delighted 
amusement  of  the  onlookers.  When  they  and 
their  horses  were  thoroughly  exhausted,  the 
bridegroom  was  allowed  to  overtake  the  bride, 
carry  her  away  in  triumph,  the  whole  party 
finishing  the  day  with  feasting  and  festivity. 

Kir  Henry  Piers  gave  an  account  of  a  similar 
kind  of  ceremony  in  the  wilds  of  Ireland,  where 
the  interested  parties  met  somewhere  between 
the  two  dwellings  to  discuss  the  matter  and 
make  arrangements.  If  an  agreement  was  con¬ 
cluded,  the  agreement  bottle  was  drunk,  and 
then  the  bride's  father  sent  round  to  all  bis 
neighbors  and  friends  to  collect  the  wife's  (or. 
tion.  to  which  every  one  gave  a  cow  or  heifer. 
These  the  husband  had  to  restore  to  their  re¬ 
spective  donors  if  the  bride  died  childless 
within  a  certain  lime.  On  the  day  of  bringing 
home,  the  bndegroom  and  his  friends  rode  out 
to  meet  the  bride  and  her  friends  at  the  place 
of  meeting.  Being  come  near  each  other,  the 
custom  was  of  old  to  cast  short  darts  at  the 
company  attending  the  bride,  but  at  such  a 
distance  that  seldom  any  hurt  ensued,  although 
we  do  hear  that  on  one  such  occasion  a  noble 
lord  lost  an  eye,  which  must  have  gone  far  to 
sound  the  knell  of  this  quaint  old  custom. 

Another  curious  instance  affording  evidence 
of  ancient  capture  occurs  in  a  certain  Arab 
tribe.  The  betrothal  takes  place  apparently 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  young  English 
people  of  the  nineteenth  century;  but  the  mar¬ 
riage  is  only  rendered  complete  by  the  husband 
bringing  a  lamb  in  his  arms  to  the  tent  of  the 
girl’s  father  and  there  cutting  its  throat  before 
witnesses.  As  soon  as  the  blood  falls  to  the 
ground  the  marriage  is  complete,  and  be  re¬ 
tires  to  his  tent  to  await  bis  lady.  A  game  of 


hide-and-seek  is  played  by  the  girl  and  by  the 
people  of  the  village,  who  pursue  her  as  she 
runs  from  tent  to  tent.  At  last  she  is  caught 
and  led  off  in  triumph  by  some  of  the  women 
to  her  lover,  who,  taking  possession  of  her, 
forces  her  into  bis  tent. 

Perhaps  the  Bedouin  Arabs  of  Mount  Sinai 
conduct  their  matrimonial  arrangements  in  the 
strangest  fashion,  for  when  a  man  desires  to 
marry,  he  goes  to  the  maiden's  father  and 
makes  a  bid,  which  may  or  may  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  Should  the  father  think  the  offer 
sufl^ciently  tempting,  the  sale  is  completed 
without  the  chief  person  concerned  being  con¬ 
sulted.  When  she  comes  home  in  the  evening 
with  the  cattle,  she  is  met  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  camp  by  her  intended  husband  and 
two  of  his  friends,  and  ia  carried  off  by 
force  to  her  father's  tent.  If,  however,  ahe 
has  time  to  defend  herself,  and  suspects  their 
errand,  she  defends  herself  like  a  young  tigress, 
biting,  kicking,  throwing  sticks  and  stones 
and  anything  that  cornea  to  hand  at  her  antag¬ 
onists,  often  injuring  them  severely,  even 
though  she  is  not  altogether  averse  to  the 
match.  The  greater  resistance  ahe  makes  the 
greater  praise  she  receives  from  her  compan¬ 
ions,  who  record  it  in  her  favor  forever  after. 
When  she  is  safely  in  her  father’s  tent,  they 
throw  a  man's  cloak  over  her,  and  n.ake  a 
formal  announcement  of  her  future  husband's 
name.  She  is  placed  on  a  camel  in  her  bridal 
dress  still  struggling  with  might  and  main,  and 
has  to  be  held  on  by  the  young  men.  Then 
she  is  led  round  three  times,  and  afterward 
taken  into  her  huKband's  tent,  the  ceremony 
being  wound  up  by  the  usual  feast  and  pres¬ 
ents  to  the  bride.  —  CViamhern'a  Journal, 

Mat  I  'av*  mt  'At  ? — A  prisoner  was  being 
tried  in  an  English  court  for  murder ;  evi¬ 
dence  against  him  purely  circumstantial ;  part 
of  it  a  bat  found  near  the  scene  of  the  crime — 
an  ordinary  round,  black  bat,  but  sworn  to  as 
the  prisoner's.  Counsel  for  the  defence,  of 
oourse,  made  much  of  the  commonness  of  the 
hat.  “  You,  gentlemen,  no  doubt  each  of  you 
possess  such  a  bat,  of  the  moat  ordinary  make 
and  shape.  Beware  how  yon  condemn  a  fel¬ 
low-creature  to  a  shameful  death  on  such  a 
piece  of  evidence,”  and  so  on.  So  the  man 
was  acquitted.  Just  as  he  was  leaving  the 
dock,  with  the  most  touching  humility  and 
simplicity,  he  said  :  “  If  you  please,  my  lord, 
may  I  'ave  my  'at  ?" 
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Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  AYER  db  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  b;  Druggists.  Price  $1.  Six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


THE  SUREST  REMEDY 


The  Long  and  Short  of  It 


For  liHUgestion,  costiTeneiiji,  and  sick-headache  Is  Ayer's  Pills.  The  harsh,  drastic  pur- 
RatlTes,  once  deemed  so  Indispensable  to  a  “  thorough  cleaning  out”  of  the  system,  have 
given  place  to  milder  and  more  sclentiflcally-prepared  laxatives.  Foremost  among  such 
laxatives  must  be  named  Ayer’s  Pills.  Being  composed  of  the  essential  principles  of  the 
most  effective  cathartics,  without  calomel  or  any  other  injurious  drug,  no  ill  effects  ever 
follow  their  use.  For  this  reason,  these  Pills  are  everywhere  recommended  as  the  best 
family  medicine.  Their  sugar-coating  makes  them  easy  to  take;  It  also  preserves  their 
medicinal  strength  in  any  climate,  for  an  Indefinite  length  of  time. 


A^yer’s  Pills, 

[^Prepared  by  Dr.  o.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Ixiwelt,  Mass.  Bold  by  Dniggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


Is  that  good  blood  is  essenticd  to  good  health.  When  that  fluid 
is  thin  or  impure,  the  system  lacks  power  to  resist  the  in¬ 
roads  of  disease.  To  cleanse  the  blood  of  any  hereditary  taint 
I ..  [  <;  ,  and  keep  it  uniformly  sotind 


and  vigorous. 


»  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

has  no  equptl.  A  highly-con¬ 
centrated  and  skilfully -pre¬ 
pared  alterative,  its  effects  are 
at  once  speedy  and  permanent. 
No  other  medicine  so  thorough¬ 
ly  eradicates  scrofula,  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  is  the 
cause  of  pulmonary  consump- 

**  I  have  often  prescribed  Ayer’s  Sarsap&- 
rilla  for  scrofula,  and  believe  its  faithful 
use  will  thoroughly  eradicate  this  terrible 
disease.  I  have  also  taken  It  as  an  alter¬ 
ative  and  blood-purifier,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  honestly  believe  It  to  be  tlie  best 
blood-mediciue  ever  compounded.”— W.  F. 
Fowlek,  M.  D;  D-  D.  S.,  GrttntilU,  Tenm. 

“  My  little  girl  was  troubled  with  a  painful 
swelling  under  one  of  her  arms.  The  phy¬ 
sician  being  unable  to  effect  a  cure,  I  gave 
her  one  bottle  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  and  tlie 
complaint  disappeared.”— W.  F.  Kkmnxuy. 

“  I  can  trutlifully  recommend  Ayer’s  Sar- 

_ ^  _  saparllla  for  the  cure  of  hereditary  scrofula, 

'=r  ~  ~  having  proved  the  benefit  of  this  medicine 

In  my  own  person.”— N.  B.  Watebs,  Strat/ord,  U- 
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A  Stimulant  that  Does  Not  Harm! 

All  sorts  of  Bitters  and  beverages  have 
had  their  brief  day  of  popularity  and 
oome  and  gone,  but  the  reputation  made 
many  years  ago  by 

WOLFE’S  SCHIEDAM 

AROMATIC  SCHNAPPS 

remains  untarnished  and  undisputed. 
This  Ihmoua  Tonic  — usefVd  as  a  mild 
stimiilant,  good  for  all  warm  drinks  of 
the  kind  that  the  sick  require,  useful  in 
stomac.1  and  kidney  troubles,  and  handy 
to  have  in  every  household  — is  made  to 
the  same  pure  component  parts  that  first 
gave  'it  world-wide  repute. 


All  DRUGGISTS  and  GROCERS  KEEP  IT. 


NATUSC’S  CLCCTSICITV.  YOU  INHALE  IT:  AT  ONCE  A  WASMINO,  OENIAL  GLOW 
eERVAOES  THE  SYSTEM.  DISUSED  AIR  CELLS  OREN  UR  TO  RECEIVE  AND  RETAIN 
THIS  NOURISHMENT.  THE  CHEST  EXRANDS.  THE  HEAD  GETS  CLEAR.  YOU  CAN 
THINK.  SETTER  STILL  YOU  CAN  TURN  YOUR  THOUGHT  TO  ACTION.  THIS  IS 
GETTING  WELL  IN  NATURE'S  WAY.  YOUR  VIGOR  BECOMES  YOUR  REMEDY. 

A  BOOK  or  SOO  RAGES  WILL  TELL  YOU  WHO  HAVE  SEEN  RESTORED  TO  HEALTH 
AND  STRENGTH  IN  THIS  WAV.  IT  IS  FILLED  FROM  COVER  TO  COVER  WITH 
SIGNED  ENDORSEMENTS. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  BE  SENT  CWTIWCLY  RWCC  OF  CHANGE  TO  ANY  ONE  WHO 
WILL  WRITE  TO 

DNS.  STARKEY  A  PALKN,  No.  1629  arch  8t.,  Nhiladelrhia,  ra. 


ISO  SwTTCR  St.,  San  Fnancisco,  Cau 


es  Chuncn  St.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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^ solid,  handsome  cahfTZr  /■ 

which  has  no  equal  for 'll!  c  ^  scounng  soap,  LJ| 
W I  the  laundry.  i  except 

^^&poIiodo?  Why  it  What  will  I 

cloths  bright,  and  give  tho  fl  ^  make  oil- 

VT  ®PPe»eana.  It  will  tak®  ®"‘* ®''e>''es  ^ 

off  thepots  and  pans.  You  can  ^  off  .the  dishes  and 

With  It,  and  make  the  tin  thintrc  knives  and  forks 

has.u,  the  bath-tub,  eve:.Vhe 

clean  as  a  new  pin  if  yo,,  use  SaS  ‘  n„'"  "’f''  ^ 

^  all  we  say.  Be  a  clever  ho^usekee^"  a^d  L*)”  P™™ 

w  ENOCH  MORGAN'S  SONS  C0.,N.  V.  'S 


There  is  but  one 

SAPOLio. 


•  Take  no 

SUBSTITUTES' 


<  •  ^ 


Girk 


Well  if  eu-  .  '‘^*"‘^«P«»edofthen,.'* 

timeco„i!!^^4'i';, ,here-s  “  ffood 
for  women  (bv  10111:^  ^  f'atress  too ; 
know,  that  ^  ‘o 

your  back  as  well  IS  thp  1  on 

thepaintonj^urwiL-? 

— the  lustre  of  elass  an  I  ^5*^cen  of  silver 

^-<i™%eO'-iS  b"aCT 

\  comfort  wearinir  i  and 


Beware^^|SS“Js|^ri:-a 
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trE  OF  THE  GRKATFJy  •  ,00,0000ail»UMf»- 


ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  FIVE-  ^ 

N«w  T*rk,  ChUMIo,  I>e«Ter, 

fcU  M.  cut  «*  rr.ncU«P. 

Midway  between  BritUhCoISmW  or  ! 

from  either,  with  no  nvalt  nw  defined  to  become  i 

routh  to  Old  d'ommeroial  Centre,  in  , 

one  oC  the  great  York  and  San  Franciaco.  | 

the  chain  ******",.^'Jlgo,  oT  the  be»t  American  bloid  . 

The  recent  mighty  mBw  «  aevelopmeat  of  ua-  ! 

h.id~bled  *>«' P?.P“'*‘;?^hu«he.  oC  ^  leading  d^ 

told  reeource..  Mcial  conditioo..  louered  j 

■ominati^S  'rjl  dmct^  municipal  improe^  , 

the  public  .*^hc  ’in‘  Triable  bu.inw  j 

r.;;-  -1; 

Kr^5ir.'3  ■i'  “>■  »■  ; 

time,  that  number.  (or  ineeatment.  in  reM  i 

Special  «"<*“""?*“**  ji"l*t«id  wal  Uodfc  The  Utah  | 
ctate,  .iWer  »"<*  th^United  State.,  and  many  | 

^rt*il*^“’i«“'>“t’'uttle  derelop.^.  Urow  tadicatioo.  , 

SJS  to  th<»e  already  **  (or  accumulation  i 

^No  country  prewnt.  ca'reful  inveatigaiion. 

of  wealth,  or  more  real  State  and  but  mort’ 

"•  For  i"»o*~!'””f!;irSi?‘anTeichI.ty.  andm^ver,  iron, 
gage  loan,  tn  ?“**.  call  upon,  or  addrem 

iTml  mine,  tn  the  Territory,  ca.  ^ 

,j5  South  Main  St..  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
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tMi-n  contain  the  fl«t  chaptera  of  “^•'F  *  i^mmtbcrm  Amihmr. - Ki«h» 

Th—  ft  charming  novel  »*y  m—rlce  Th—P— 

?_  AmM'lia  *•  by  Oliver  Oyer,  author  of 

*'**'*k"**— A  character  sketch  of  Hemry  nui^n.  with  allfe^^^^ 

loter^t  and  va^uj^y  ir”  .’’STe: 

M'mmhmll  fO  to  make  up  the  ‘““"J  ^ 7h.i^*"*rolHjra  and 

i!rv;.«  '’^S^X"*A  wrb  ever  for  the  ChrUtma.  SumW 

beolde  a  mnltltude  ot^^r  gubacription  price,  »  year, 

haa  been  designed  by  WUn** 
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Wbt  aomt  Mkk  do  wot  Soocskd. — Two  of 
the  most  eooceaefal  men  on  (he  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent  were  reoentljr  aeked  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  are  the  causes  of  poverty?” 
One  replied,  “  Ignorance  and  incapacity." 
The  other  said  that  the  prevalent  cause  is 
“  The  number  of  young  men  who  are  wanting 
in  decision  and  fixity  of  purpose.  If  they  get 
into  a  good  place  at  the  start,  they  should 
stick  to  it,  knowing  that  by  perseverance,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  ability,  they  win  promotion  in 
due  course  as  vacancies  occur.  But  they  see 
or  hear  of  some  one  making  a  fortune  in  Wall 
Street,  or  in  ranching,  or  in  mining,  and  away 
they  go  to  try  their  look.  When  they  lose, 
as  they  do  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred,  that  is  the  end  of  them  ;  they  can  never 
settle  down  to  ordinary  ways  of  earning  a  liv- 
i^  after  that,  and  their  descent  is  rapid.” 
This  reason  hits  the  nail  square  on  the  head. 
Oo  where  we  will,  we  will  find  men  who  com¬ 
menced  life  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  but  who  are  such  complete  financial 
wrecks  that  there  is  but  little  hope  for  their 
reformation.  They  may  be  honest  and  tem¬ 
perate  ;  they  may  even  possess  natural  ability 
of  a  high  order,  but,  lacking  in  steadiness  of 
purpose,  they  will  never  succeed.  Had  they 
sufficient  will  force  to  stick  to  one  thing,  no 
matter  how  disagreeable  it  might  be  at  first, 
were  they  content  to  advance  slowly,  they 
would  have  no  reason  now  to  talk  of  the 
“  luck"  of  those  who  have  pushed  forward 
into  the  front  ranks.  Another  cause  of  pov¬ 
erty  is  a  lack  of  self-confidence.  Many  men 
seem  to  have  no  faith  in  themselves,  conse¬ 
quently  no  assertiveness,  no  independence, 
no  pluck,  and  no  push.  They  are  afraid  to 
stand  up  and  speak  for  themselves,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  lean  on  others.  They  are  afraid 
to  make  an  investment,  because  of  the 
possibility  of  failure  ;  they  are  afraid  to  tell 
what  they  can  do,  as  they  might  make  an 
error  in  doing  it ;  they  are  cowards  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  This  is  often  the  result 
of  early  training.  A  boy,  naturally  timid,  is 


kept  in  the  background  so  persistently,  and 
his  mistakes  are  so  severely  criticised,  that  he 
grows  up  into  an  entirely  useless  man.  Push 
and  fixity  of  purpose  will  always  bring  a 
measure  of  success. 

Th*  Stahdabd  or  Livdco  in  th*  Uhttid 
States. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
at  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Dodge,  the  vice-president 
of  the  Economic  section,  read  a  paper  on  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  it  was  the  highest 
known,  and  it  was  progressive.  The  last  cen¬ 
sus  give  1.32  paupers  to  every  thousand  of 
the  population  ;  in  1850  the  proportion  was 
2.17,  while  in  England  and  Wales  in  1873  it 
was  about  28.8.  The  average  consumption  of 
meat  in  Great  Britain  per  head  is  only  two- 
thirds  that  of  the  United  States,  while  that  of 
France  is  scarcely  half  the  latter.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  meat  per  head  in  the  United 
States  is  given  at  about  175  pounds  per  an¬ 
num  ;  of  other  civilized  nations  only  Great 
Britain  exceeds  100  pounds,  and  in  many 
countries  it  is  less  than  50  pounds.  The  con- 
I  sumption  of  cereals,  by  man  and  beast,  is 
three  times  as  much  in  proportion  to  the 
population  as  in  Europe.  Mr.  Dodge  reviews 
the  houses,  wages,  land,  etc.,  and  then  in¬ 
quires  whether  the  high  standard  will  be 
maintained.  He  thinks  it  depends  on  the 
industry  of  the  producing  classes  and  their 
wisdom  in  the  distribution  of  their  labor 
toward  a  production  that  shall  meet  their 
wants.  "  If  idleness  shall  be  encouraged, 
production  limited,  importation  enlarged,  and 
dependence  on  foreign  countries  fostered, 
wages  will  be  reduced,  and  the  ability  to  pur¬ 
chase  as  well  as  the  volume  of  production  will 
decline.  If  the  advice  of  public  and  private 
teachers  of  repressive  economy,  to  buy  every¬ 
thing  abroad,  and  sit  down  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  luxury  of  laziness  at  home,  shall  be¬ 
come  the  law  of  the  land,  short  rations  will 
follow,  and  high  prices  will  only  be  abated  by 
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the  inability  of  oar  people  to  parchese  for 
eoneamption.  ” 

Thuit  IK  Fbancb. — We  hare  all  by  tbia 
time  a  pretty  aocarate  notion  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower.  Reoonstncted  in  ailTer,  the  money 
Talne  of  this  modem  Babel  woold  amoant  to 
two  milliards  of  francs.  Some  idea  of  a  mil¬ 
liard  may  be  gained  by  the  fact  that  as  yet 
since  the  Christian  era  not  a  milliard  of  min- 
ntes  hare  elapsed.  Well,  two  stages  more 
would  hare  to  be  added  to  an  Eiffel  Tower  in 
silver  in  order  to  represent  the  savings  of  the 
French  people  now  deposited  in  the  “  Caiase 
d’epargne,”  or  savings  banks.  Dry  as  statis¬ 
tics  are  oanally  snppoeed  to  be,  such  oompari- 
aons  as  these  appeal  to  the  imagination.  Im¬ 
aginary  they  are  not.  bat  emanate  from  the 
highest  statistieal  anthority  in  Franoe — 
namely,  li.  de  Foville,  the  eminent  Chef  da 
Boreaa  de  Statistiqae  da  Ministere  des  Fi¬ 
nances.  The  savings  banks  and  postal  banks 
combined  now  number  6,500.000  deposits, 
representing,  as  we  have  seen,  two  milliards 
and  eight  hundred  millions  of  francs.  Thrift 
in  France,  as  in  England,  is  combated  by  one 
foe— the  cabaret.  In  the  words  of  M.  de 
Foville,  a  war  to  the  knife  is  waged  in  every 
French  town  and  village  between  the  savings 
bank  and  the  pablio  hoase.  In  certain  com-  j 
manes  of  Brittany  the  establishment  of  branch 
savings  banks  has  been  temporarily  aban¬ 
doned,  so  determined  is  the  hostility  on  the 
other  side.  The  annaal  oatlay  of  spirits, 
liqaenrs,  absinthe,  etc.,  amoants  to  half  a 
milliard  of  franca ;  that  on  tobacco  to  nearly  as 
large  a  sam.  M.  de  Foville  conclades  his 
summary  with  these  wise  words;  "  Panper- 
ism,  for  which  so  many  seek  atopian  reme¬ 
dies,  will  never  disappear,  rest  assured  of  it, 
till  driven  oat  of  the  world  by  thrift.” 

”  Houdat  Gms  and  Houdat  Baubucs.” — 
It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  vast  amount 
of  money  expended  in  the  bestowal  of  holiday 
gifts,  the  inutility  of  which  is  as  apparent  as 
the  injudioioasueos  of  those  who  confer  them. 
Of  what  value  is  a  present  that  can  only  have 
an  ephemeral  existence  ?  Toys,  at  best,  are 
fragile,  and  despite  their  scientific  mechanism, 
soon  ont  of  repair  ;  and  even  jewels,  although 
of  intrinsic  worth,  are  but  for  superficial  or 
external  adornment.  The  ancient  Romans 
thought  it  the  culmination  of  ethics  to  blend 
the  uftle  ti  decHS  (the  useful  with  the  beauti- 
fulX  and  when  the  combination  oould  be 
effected  it  simply  intensified  the  uaeful.  It 


is  folly  and  extravagance  to  make  presents  that 
are  not  appreciable,  and  nothing,  therefore,  so 
commends  itself  to  the  judgment  as  Udolpho 
Wolfe's  Schiedam  Aromatic  Schnapps.  A 
single  case  is  an  abfolnte  benefit  to  a  family, 
for  it  is  without  exception  the  finest  tonic 
and  adjurant,  the  best  anti-malarial  and  anti¬ 
dyspeptic  cordial  known  to  the  market.  Its 
fame  is  uncircumscribed,  and  for  nervousness, 
debility,  indigestion,  kidney  disorders  and 
stomach  derangements  it  is  in  the  spirit  of 
essence  of  its  virtues,  a  panacea  without  a  rival 
and  of  acknowledged  world  wide  supremacy. 
As  an  evidence  of  its  superiority  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  all  the  imitations  have  failed 
even  to  approximate  it  in  quality  and  effec¬ 
tiveness,  and  that  the  results  of  the  original 
are  in  themselves  so  striking  as  to  establish  at 
once  the  test  between  the  genuine  and  the 
counterfeit  article. 

Cbima's  Matkbia  Mkdica.— Hitherto  nobody 
in  this  country  has  thought  much  of  the 
Chinese  materia  medics.  It  has  only,  says 
her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Canton,  been  slightly, 
and  generally  scoffingly,  glanced  at ;  but  some 
expert,  be  thinks,  might  do  worse  than  devote 
a  little  time  to  its  investigation.  Whatever 
their  medical  practice  may  be  worth  the  pbur- 
macopceia  of  the  Chinese  contains  many  valu¬ 
able  drugs  at  present  unknown  to  us  The 
vastness  of  the  field  is  shown.  Mr.  Alabaster 
thinks,  by  the  striking  fact  that  from  Canton 
nearly  three  million  pounds  of  general  medi¬ 
cines — exclusive  of  special  drugs — and  2088 
hundredweight  of  pills  were  last  year  export¬ 
ed.  The  nauseous  senna  is  likely  to  be  dis¬ 
placed  by  Puurb  tea,  which,  the  Consul  says, 
”  is  equally  effective  and  far  more  agreeable.” 

A  Nkat  BuoinnaiL — A  good  instance  of  a 
neat  diplomatic  rejoinder  is  eml>odied  in  a 
story  regarding  Count  Herbeit  Bismarck  on 
the  occasion  of  the  German  Emperor's  visit 
to  Rome  last  year.  It  appears  that  at  the  rail¬ 
way  station  Count  Herbert,  who  is  nut  re¬ 
nowned  for  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  pushed 
rudely  against  an  Italian  dignitary  who  was 
watching  the  proceedings.  The  dignitary  was 
greatly  incensed,  and  remonstrated  very  forci¬ 
bly  against  such  unceremonious  treatment, 
whereupon  Count  Herbert  tamed  round 
haughtily  and  said  :  ”  I  don't  think  you  know 
who  I  am.  I  am  Count  Herbert  Bismarck.’ ' 
”  That,”  replied  the  Italian,  bowing  politely, 
**  as  an  excuse  is  insufficient,  but  ss  an  ex¬ 
planation  it  is  ample.” 
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Edectie  Magatine  Advertuer. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK, 


LABELLED  1-2  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


Pkytitiant  »f  tkt  eountry.  ••Tw-foUL 
throughout,  therobg  eroating  mm  intrr-mir 
tpoee,"  u>hteH  afford m  comptoto  protretiom 
fnttm  draughto  or  ouddem  ehillo,  warmer, 
tofter,  with  no  irritation  to  the  tkin,  more 
elastic,  better  /it ting  and  with  less  weight 
than  single  fabric  underwear.  Manufac¬ 
tured  from  fnest  selected  and  hand-sorted 
Australian  Lamb's  H'ool.  Adapted  for  wear 
to  Men,  LMdies  and  Children,  and  surpassing 
in  protection  to  the  person — cotnfort  and 
pleasure  to  the  wearer — any  goods  heretofore 
offered  to  the  public.  Soil  by  leading  mer¬ 
chants  in  all  principal  cities.  Illustrated 
catalogue  mailed  free  on  application  to 
HARDERFOLO  FABRIC  CO. . TROY,  N  V. 


X  TbouiuuuWvinNNNG  nKN^MUnMNBE  THE  BCStI  W* 
^  of  Grow 

C  Their  Or«a  t  At  react  k  wtm  OTcrSO  per  et.  aetaal  coet  *C 
"and  they  are  the  TRUE  RICH  FLAVOnS  of  the  Fruit*,  j 


THE  NEW  WEBSTER 

In  AttracUee  Blndlnga. 

Best  Holiday  Gift 


WoRKCfts  OF  Wood  on  Mctal. 

wttbout  steam  power,  uslnc  outfits  of  these 

Maekiites.  can  bid  lower,  and  sees 

more  mooey  from  theirlnh*.  than^^^^^V 

ky  any  other  means  for  oolac  their 

work.  Also  for 

laWstrlal  Ishsels  er  Trslahn. 

With  them  boys  can  ao<iuirsjuu^  O  ~  t 
aeymen’s  trades  hefore  they  “po 
fortbaiaaaleea''  Priee-I.l.t  Fr^  n 

W.  r.  A  dmillf  BARKFA  ro, 

■0.034  Baby  M.,  Rsaktsid.  lU. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNAnONAL 
^  DICTIONARY  ) 


The  Authentic  "Una bridged,"  comprising  is- 
Buea  of  1084, 79  and  ’84,  (still  copyrigbu-d)  is  now 
Reriwa  ami  Enlarged,  and  bean  the  name  of 
Webater’a  lutcrtustloniU  IUcUouarw. 
Rerisiou  lias  been  in  progrcM  for  o»er  10  T  eara 
More  than  lOO  editorial  laborers  employed. 
I»M),000  expended  liefore  firs*  cony 
Cntioal  examination  invited.  Oet  the  ***•*• 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Illustrated  pamphletfree. 
G.  AC.  MERRIAH  A  CO.,  Pub'ra, Springfield,  Mass. 


Ci!!£FREE. 


EAUTIFUL 

IX-MAS 


Invested  to  yield  a  pres¬ 
ent  income  of  from  6  per 
ccBt  *•  8  p«r  cent  with 
one  hiUf  the  preflta. 


Bend  ns  Lion  Head  ent  from  Lion  Coffee  wrapper  with 
ynor  address,  and  yo«  will  receive  sampis  of  our  new 
Christmas  cards  If  Lion  Coffee  Is  not  sold  in  your  piaoe, 
write  and  we  win  see  that  y  on  get  sample  card.  Addrew 

WOOLSON  SPtCE  CO.,  Lionel  Ave.,  Toledo,  0. 


KOPFALINE 

*  For  Men  and  Women,  Merchants,  Lawyera, 
Teachers.  Editors,  Doctors,  School  Children— 
evervb^y  |y  voun  omuboibt,  sxmo 

Cures  Nervous,  28c.  ron  it  to 

WINKCLMANN  B  BROWN 

ofII«T^be“.™  COMRANV, 


frtmnoohtc7 
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Eclectic  Magaitine  Adveriieer. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO/S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Now  Ready.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  4/«,  elotk,  gilt,  $3.50. 

GLIMPSES  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  HOMES. 

By  Elizabeth  Balch,  author  of  "  An  Author’s  Love.”  With  numerous  illustrations.  4to,  cloth, 
gilt,  $3.50. 

Mrs.  Olipkaut's  New  Book.  Profusely  illustrated. 

ROYAL  EDINBURGH:  Her  Saints,  Kings  and  Scholars. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  author  of  “  Makers  of  Florence,”  “  Makers  of  Venice,"  etc.  With  illus¬ 
trations  by  Greurge  Reid,  R.S.A.  American  edition,  ismo,  $3.00;  English  edition,  medium 
8vo,  $8.00.  Edition  de  Luxe,  super-royal  8to,  price  to  be  obtained  from  the  booksellers  on 
application. 

Just  Publisked.  Sir  Samssel  IV.  BakePs  New  Book.  Clotk,  extra  gilt,  $3.30. 

WILD  BEASTS  AND  THEIR  WAYS. 

REMINISCENCES  IN  ASIA,  AFRICA,  AND  AMERICA.  By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker, 
F.R.S.,  etc.,  author  of  *'  Al^rt  Nyanza,”  etc.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Large  tamo, 
cloth,  extra  gilt,  $3.50. 


Witk  150  illustrations  by  Nugk  Tkamson.  i2mo,  elotk  extra,  $2  00. 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  With  150  illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson,  and  a  preface  by  Austin 
Dobson.  Uniform  with  the  Randolph  Caldecott  edition  of  Washington  Irving's  “  Brace- 
bridge  Hall  ”  and  “Old  Christmas.”  i2mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  fa.co. 

%*  Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  paper,  super-royal,  8vo. 


Uniform  witk  "Oxford^  by  Andrew  Lang. 
l2mo,  elotk,  $2.00. 

STRATFORD  ON  AVON. 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  By  Sidney  Lee.  With  illustrations 
by  Edward  Hull.  i2mo,  cloth  extra,  $2.00.. 


THE  GREEK  WORLD  UN¬ 
DER  ROMAN  RULE. 

Forming  a  sequel  to”  Greek  Life  and  Thought.” 
By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  M.A..  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Ancient  History  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  I2mn.  Just  ready. 


Now  Ready.  \2me,  elotk,  fi  2$.  F.  Marion  Crawford's  New  Novel. 

A  CIGARETTE-MAKER’S  ROMANCE. 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  author  of  “Mr.  Isaacs,''  “Sant’  Ilario,”  etc.,  etc.  i2mo,  cloth 
extra,  $1.25. 


“  Nerer  has  Mr.  Crawford  Hone  more  bnlliant  realistic  work  ihaa  here.” — R.  K  Tribont. 

*’  It  is  a  touching  romance  filled  with  scenes  of  (real  dramatic  power.”— CtmmercitU  Bulletin. 

New  and  Complete  Edition.  i2mo,  $t.75> 

POETICAL  WORKS  OF  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

With  portrait.  i2mo,  $1.75. 

*•*  This  edition  is  uniform  with  the  one-volume  complete  editions  of  Tennyson  and 
Wordsworth. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


By  Lewis  Carroll,  author  of  “Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland.” 


AutkoPs  Edition. 

THE  NURSERY  ALICE. 

Containing  20  colored  enlargements  from  Ten- 
niel's  illustrations  to  “Alice’s  Adventures 
in  Wonderland,’’  with  text  adapted  to  Nur¬ 
sery  Readers  by  Lewis  Carrolu  410,  col¬ 
ored  cover,  $1. 50. 

THE  TALE  OF  TROY. 

Homer’s  Iliad  translated  into  English.  By 
Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A.  i6mo,  cloth, 
ti.oa 


1  Mrs.  Moleswortk's  New  Book,  itmo,  $1.25. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE 
CASTLE. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth,  author  of  '‘Cairots." 
“Herr  Baby,”  etc.  with  illustrations  by 
Walter  Crane.  i6mo,  $i  2$. 

SYLVIE  AND  BRUNO. 

With  46  illustrations  by  Harry  Fitrniss.  i2mo, 
I  cloth,  $1.50. 

“  A  charming  book  for  children.  The  illuatrationi  arc 
eery  happy.” — Boston  TretveUer. 


The  Adventure  Series.  New  Volume  by  Mr.  Howard  Pyle. 

THE  BUCCANEERS  AND  MAROONERS  OF  AMERICA. 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Famous  Adventures  and  Daring  Deeds  of  Certain  Notorious  Free¬ 
booters  of  the  Spanish  Main.  Edited  and  illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle,  tamo,  $1.50. 


**•  Maemillan  (p  Co.'s  New  Illustrated  Holiday  Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  application. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  1  12  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertieer. 
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I  ESTABLISHED  BY 

.  EDWARD  L  YOU  MANS. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE 

WILLIAM  JAY  YOUMANS.  J  MONTHLY. 

THE  BEST  MAGAZOTB  FOB  THIHmO  PEOPLE. 


While  continuing  the  well-known  features  that  have  made 
it  valued  and  respected  for  nearly  a  score  of  years, 

■  THE  POPULAR  SC  IE  MCE  MONTHLY  will  soon  begin  the 
Publication  of  a  series  of  important  articles  on 

THE  DEVELOPMEHT  OF  AMEBIOAH  DIDUSTEIES  SINOE  THE 
TIME  OP  OOLUMBUa 

Each  article  will  be  prepared  by  a  writer  of  long  practicrl  acquaintance  with  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  will  be  copiously  illustrated.  Annong  the  early  papers  in  this  series  will  be 
The  Development  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  by  Edward  Atkinson  ;  The 
Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  by  W.  F.  Durfek;  Woolens,  by  S.  N.  D.  North  ;  and 
Qlass,  by  Prof.  C.  Hanford  Henderson.  Articles  on  the  Silk,  Paper,  Pottery, 
Agricultural  Machinery,  and  Ship-building  industries  are  among  those  in 
active  preparation. 

Hon.  David  A.  Wells  on  Taxation.  A  series  of  papers  on  TJU  PtincipUs  t>f 
Taxation,  based  upon  a  course  of  lectures  given  by  Mr.  Wells  at  the  invitation  of  the 
faculty  of  Harvard  University,  will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  conning  year. 

Dr.  Andrew  D.  White’s  New  Chapters  in  the  Warfhre  of  Science  will 
continue  to  appear  from  time  to  time. 

The  other  contents  of  the  magazine  will  be  of  t'ne  same  general  character  and 
high  order  of  excellence  as  heretofore. 

With  other  illustrations,  each  number  contains  a  finely  engraved  Portrait  of 
some  eminent  man  of  science,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch. 

Tktrt  is  hardly  a  question  of  the  day  upon  whuk  seieme  does  not  throw  fight,  hardly  a 
problem  of  human  interest  whose  solution  eannot  be  best  approached  by  tlu  method  of  scientife 
research.  The  brightest  minds  have  recognised  that  uiestce  furnishes  the  most  efficient  guid¬ 
ance  in  ordering  the  dives  and  affairs  of  m;n.  No  one  who  wishes  to  keep  up  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  time  can  afford  to  be  without  The  Popular  .Science  Monthly. 


1891 


New  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  1,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street. 


Single  Number,  50  cents. 


Yearly  Subscription,  $6.00. 
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They  Stand  at  the 


And  Un*jr 

niaventood  tlxre  (uror«r  li* 

^  cMiturjr.  To  d«y  they  occupy  t  wo  larjfu 
ll'iors  on  the  busieat  sfreet  of  the  irrcwr 
’^bosinesH  city  on  the  continent.  Tl»ey  I  arc  ;;reat« 
teoili  lien  an<l  do  iiKirebuaineM  in  their  line  than  allolhci^  . 
^perHonsaiid  linns  in  the  worki.  W  U¥.  uiay  well  beaske,!, 
do  they  retain  tlie  confkleiice  of  the  people  aiul  continue 
^do  an  enornu  UB  business  year  after  year?  Why  have  tli  y^ 
rsui'ceeded  in  tiieir  busiiienaon  a  tlnirouchtare  where  thousands^ 
^busiueas  men  havofaiktl?  There  must  bo  rasaons  f.ir  it.  Certainly^ 
Tthere  are.  It  is  beeaiine  they  always  give  their  patrons  the  worth  of' 
Jtboir  money.  It  is  heoause  people  are  benefit^  by  a  kiiowled^'e  of\ 
rtbemsrlves,  and  arc  only  too  glad  toptyforit.  Itisberausn  noihinyl 
fisorturb  grrat  a^Eislance  to  men  as  tone  able  to  correctly  e-ilimat el 
rtbeir  own  character  and  that  of  thoee  with  whom  they  hare  b  laiieea.  I 
laocial  or  other  rcLitiona  THAT*M  WHVi  Tlio  phrenoloinwt  mwHtl 
I  necessarily  stand  at  the  bead,  and  Fowler  A  Wells  Co..  77!t  Itriiadway  1 
'  Kew  York,  stand  (.t  the  head  of  the  World's  chars  tor  rtuulem!! 

They  stai  d  at  ttie  head  of  publisliers  of  books  relating  toi 
mental  science  and  the  laws  of  health,  their  list  iiictuilinr/ 
aUndoi  d  works  on  Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  Ptiysi  / 
—  W  cbigy.  Hygiene,  Psychology  ai.d  many  practical  hand 

bookion  the  buHinessand  alTairs  of  life.  They  pubiioiii 
the  Phreoolncical  Journal,  one  of  the  uklrst  magazinewpui  ' 
lished  and  well  known  both  It  this  country  and  in  Rurope,  occupying  i. 
place  peculiarly  iu  own.  The  American  Institute  of  Phrenology,  of  which  i 
.  they  are  the  founders  and  financial  agenta.  stands  at  the  liead  of  all, 

,  institutions  for  Imparting  I  sti  action  In  tho  art  of  resiling  cliaracUw. 

Other  institutes  may  pretend  to  leach  Mental  Puilosophy:  this  on«  doc  • 
do  on,  and  demonstrstos  the  truths  of  mental  science  by  livio  ■ 

.beads  and  a  collection  cf  t  houaands  of  portrait*,  f  as  Ui 
skulls,  Iseynnd  com'iariHoa  the  must  complete  collection 
in  the  I'liitrd  State*.  Wen  and  women  from  all  ' 

^  parts  of  the  world  liave  received  instruction  at  this 

stitute.  and  tbnsn  wno  have  bre.n  put  to  tbe, 
geatestexnenseir,  ttendinr.tbowe  who  have  / 
crossed  the  ocean  m-J  who  have  been  'ed  to/ 
expect  much,  have  been  unqualified  in  tbeirl 
I  praise  of  tM  value  aiw)  interest  of  the  iBstructio(i| 

/received  by  them.  Under  such  circumstances,  is  ill 
'a  matter  of  surprise  tliat  such  a  firm  and  such  anl 
I  institution  should  stand  at  the  bead  in  their  partic  ulail 
^lioeand  should  <»ntinue  to  do ao  generation  after  gen  ' 
eratlooT  You  want  to  know  something  about  H  achl 
and  Faceado  you  notf  It  I*  a  peculiarly  in 
teresting,aye  fascinating  study.  Tt 


IF  YOU  WANT  SOMETHING 


tliat  will  inleiest  you  more  (hss  anvlhint  you  have  ever  read  and  enable  you  to  anderstsad  all  the  differeaces  ia  people 
at  a  glance,  by  the  “  SIGNS  OF  CHARACTER,”  sesd  for  a  copy  of 


"HeadsandFaces;  How  toStudy  them.” 


A  new  M.mual  of  Character>Reading  for  the  people,  by  Prof.  Nelson  Siier,  the  Examiner  in  the  phrenological 
ofRce  of  Fowler  A  Wells  Co.,  New  York,  and  H.  S.  Drayton,  M.D.,  Editor  of  tke  Pmbshou  cical  Jouskai..  The 
a'lthors  know  what  they  are  writing  about,  Prof.  Sizer  having  devoted  nearly  fifty  years  slssost  exclusively  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  of  character,  and  he  here  lays  down  the  rules  employed  by  him  in  his  professional  work. 

This  is  a  mont  delightful  study  and  every  one  should  know  *'  How  to  Read  Character,”  and  in  this  way  be  able  to 
uiidentand  the  motives  and  character  of  people  met  daily.  This  knowledn  will  enable  employers  to  choose  wisely  and 
will  enable  employees  to  meet  the  requirements  of  peculiar  people  whom  they  may  be  reqnired  to  please. 

A  knowledge  of  Human  Nature  would  save  many  diaappointmenU  in  social  and  business  life. 

This  is  the  moet  comprehensive  and  popular  woHc  ever  publisncd  for  the  price,  7S,oao  copies  hsving  been  sold. 
Contains  soo  large  octavo  pages  and  tyo  portraits.  Sesul  for  it  and  study  the  people  you  see  and  your  own  chamcler, 
and  if  you  arc  not  satisfied  after  examining  it,  money  will  be  returned  to  you. 

We  will  send  it  carefully  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  40  ceau  in  paper,  or  |i.ao  on  heavy  paper,  ia 
extra  cloth  binding.  Agents  wanted.  Address 


FOWLER  ic  WELLS  CO.,  Publishers, 

777  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


N.  R.— If  you  will  slate  where  you  saw  this  advertisement,  we  will  send  you  free  a  sample  copy  of  the  PNSam.- 
lOGiCAL  JuvsNAi.,  published  monthly  at  $1  50  a  year,  15  cents  a  number. 


Eclecixe  MagaaxHe  Advisrtii«r. 
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ROOKS  ON  ARCHITECTURE 

D  BUILDING!  PAINTING! 


PILLOW  SHAM  HOLDER,  iil€«>7  nIcM 

r  pUl«d,  foil  Miwttji  tcrewtcompleie,  to  aiijr  aodiTM 
for  iOc.  Agenit  masted.  T.  M.  QANDY,  Cheater,  Com. 


DECORAT  ING, etc.  Myioo-i 
tent  free.  Address  WM.  T.  (. 
St.,  New  York. 


DCmhlC  the  <  rert  foot  remedy  tor  fnak< 
I  LL/iri  C I  inf  the  feet  '  mali  kk.  Inst,  m 
relief  for  cold  or  pertptrtnf  feet.  At  Dni<  end 
Shoe  Stores,  or  tent  free  oe  receipt  oi  ccc. 
iunpUr  |ie<.kage  only  a  Otme.  llluttraicd 
ramphlet  Free 

The  Pedlee  Ch  ,  Werid  Betldlef « W.  T. 


6o  esft'tM  beautiful  Silk  and  Satia 
pcs  ,  enoefh  to  rover  yx>  so.  in.,  *50. 

$!•  LMUiit’iSiUiMiH,Uttl«Ferry,NJ; 


CAN  HE  MADE  Mmnufacturin,  Rubber 
Scamp..  Send  for  price <rf  OuifiinoJ.  K.  W. 
DORMAN  ft  CO.,  tiT  EaM  German  Sc., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S.  A. 


t  tintf  a  fST  ^ 

A  l\|p  laf  AK  I  on  draw  Crayon  Portrait., 
Wy  Itb  «¥  rtll  I  Hketche.  fiom  Nature,  etc. 

New  method.  J'ou  ea» 
Uam  cpUA  mv  patent  ontjtt.  Stamp  for  Oatalogne. 
AKentt  make  ^  to  till  daily.  EUGENE  PKABL,  Artie', 
8S  Umioh  Scidah  N.  Y.  . 


EUTft  franklin  H. hough, WathiiMW 
Cn  I  O  o.  C.  pi^No  attorney's  fae  nntil 
Patent  obtained.  Write  for  laventer'a  Qeide. 


KRBE,  onr  new  book,  Jnrt  pnb- 
It.bcd  ;  title,  “  Interior  Fliiirb  of  a 
Modern  Hoqm  ”  Will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  addrcM. 

PRAIT  ft  I.tRBKRT, 

5  Dntcb  Street,  New  York  City. 


VARNISH 
&  STAINS 


I  PtaaoFrImer.  Badoriwd  by  I>r.  MaenmMr  FWr 
I  wnnd,)fr.FarMMMiandimlMrrTeat  Ptaofrtt.  <5e. 
trHcti0aaryof?,.^i»MaMlcal  T^miG.hlr.  Boob  of 
I1.M.  H.  R.  PALeaa,  Lock  Boa  »4I,  K.  T.  CI17. 


rshhaUtl  PRruloajalvoii  an  Swultac;  »* 
Fwattkoo.  T.lot  1^0*00  ane circa  *1  afro*. 

IRTHANO  INSTITUTE,  iv.ir«t<t  mi  a. 


and  other  Mcranted  Heada,  Animal.,  Birda, 
Pur  Ruipt,  Sionx  Relic..  Send  alamp  for 
Photo*  and  LlaL  J.  D.  Aixmr,  Taxider- 
mitL  Maiidan,  N.  D. 


EVERYBODY’S  HAND-BOOK 

of  ELKt  TRU'ITV.  By  Edw.  Trevcrt.  fiO  Illv.- 
TRATiowa,  itao  Pasx..  All  abont  Electtic  Bril., 
Batteiie.,  Dynamoa.  Motors,  Railways,  W.ldlng,  etr. 
Postpaid,  25  cents.  Bnbler  Pab.  Ve.,  Ltnn,  M  ass. 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  No  attorney's  b  e  nniil 
Patent  obtained.  Write  for  In- 
Tentor's  Guide. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS  PROMPTLY  PROCURED. 

I  ConsUylnt.,  I SsBcttsn, Su llig,  I  WatUirta,  0,  C. 


11  ni  lifB^bow  tocaUn.  year%a,ti«« Inelt^ 

mill  .">■»'  S..>ira»rt  tim. 

R  ■Awwiat  RM  koaMifamr*  «t  mmrnf 

•*  9mm*  **  Tmm*  B*a*a,  fli  Ti«Mai  >4^  Bwima 
M-paf«  lUuMratodCatAlof  utumileU  f***iia  rt< 


llOr  Tn  TDV  ITl  send twenty-flve rente 
Uw  I  I  U  'nil'!  for  a  aix  months'  .iib- 
KfiptUm  to  THE  YOUNG  IDB.A,  a  fine  illustra¬ 
ted  jnrentle  mSgaxIae.  New  departments,  splen¬ 
did  .torle.,  ererythlnK  bripht  and  frerh.  One 
Dollar  per  Year.  Address, 

GRAKT  C.  WHlrUKT,  Pnbllslier, 

Box  IMO,  BxLTiDaBB,  III. 


uni  I  V  ETERGBEER  WBBATHIHfl, 
naae  IIIILLV  Mlstletee,  Plamea,  and  all 
Christnias  Oecoralloma.  Write  ^  Hat, 
W  W  or  tend  $3.00  for  sample  barrel  assorted. 
TAI’GHAIUK  SEED  STORE, P.U.Bax6SS,  I'kieaffe. 


CH  HAZEL  JEllT  HAN*Dt  ^AlfD  F%t, 

Smooths,  Softens,  Whitens  and  Strenftkent  the 
After  shaving.  WELL! !!  try  it.  Price,  asc.  All 
isU,or  THE  MAYELUHOPP  CO.,  Cleveland. 


STM/*^PS - 199  Rare  Tart* 

•Mm  China,  Nlearafua,  Hondoras,  (Hd 
.  Japaa  and  Bfypt,  Boeata.  Para,  OraMi, 
iHawalLine^l.  t-  latarior,  TroaMry, 
Ip.  oTWar,  •!€..  wMh  ■iBpaat  »mm  Atbrnm, 

ImIx  BA«e  IB#  aMirmd  rare  Mcaton, 
fOeylDB,  Onlana,  Turkey,  Costa- Rlea,  me., 
'eufy  lUa.  Ucfe  new  l4  ya«e  Prim  hiatn 
•is.,  FRBBI  AfIRTf  WAITKB  at  0 
uereeuteom.  fTAlBARB  IITARFCO,,r^ 
UNOved  to  G0-0t  laaaUe  0i..  Bt  Louie,  11^ 


GOODWIN'S  BcJoiTmEKPING 

^nTd  BtlSiNKSS  MANUAL 

lamnlr.OTih  S|00  I.  U]r  pme  who  km  r. 
bmm  to  b...  ..rthtoc  toSe  «Hh  Bno«-un^Ms  w 
Btnwi  TWf^iatfc  ...wt.as.  tt 


uS  M  •  toto  »S,m 


mm  mM.  t,!"  Htotowstol.  rw.lT.e.  $1-  Smd  fw  rtmtor. 

J.  H.  GOODWIN,  Room  35, 1 215  Broadway,  How  York. 


¥\  T  T  T  Pnntoro,  Aitents,  Woa»en,  Boyo,  eaerywhetr. 
K  I  I  I  10,OOuarm»irantlUO,OOOperM>nsprrnianentIy 
JLIxJJU  to  kaad  oai  papersat  $1  a  1000.  Particuiara 
for  a  2-cent  stamp.  Aomts  Uirald, 
Box  1S,57S,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Eclectic  Magatine  Advertietr. 


'‘There  is  no  Appeal  beyond  Caesar!” 

The  late  world-renowned  Dermatologist, 

Sir  ERASMUS  WILSON,  f.r.s.. 


The  FIRST  AND  ONLY 


President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 

who  eTcr  •  pnbltc  Testimonial,  and  the  following^  is 

THE  ONLY  TESTIMONIAL  H£  EVER  CAVE. 


**  If  it  be  well  to  wash  the  skin — and  we  never  heard  the  proposition  ques¬ 
tioned — it  is  well  also  that  we  should  be  familiar  with  the  means  by  which 
that  purpose  may  be  most  efficiently  attained. 

“  We  once  knew  a  beautiful  woman,  with  a  nice  complexion,  who  had 
never  washed  her  face  with  soap  all  her  life  through ;  her  means  of  polishing 
were,  a  smear  of  grease  or  cold  cream ;  then  a  wipe,  and  then  a  lick  with 
rose  water.  Of  course  we  did  not  care  to  look  too  closely  after  such  an 
avowal,  but  we  pitied  her,  for  soap  is  the  food  of  the  skin. — 

Soap  is  to  the  Skin  what  Wine  is  to  the  Stomach, 

a  generous  stimulant.  It  not  only  removes  the  dirt,  but  the  layer  which 
carries  the  dirt;  and  it  promotes  the  displacement  of  the  old  cuticle  to  make 
way  for  the  new,  to  increase  the  activity  of  change  in  the  skin.  Now  turn 
we  to  Toilet  Soaps  and  there  we  find 

a  name  engraven  on  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant— PEARS. 

PEARS’  SOAP!  an  article  of  the  nicest  and  most  careful 
manufacture,  and  the  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  of  balms  to  the  skin" 

•0*  Insist  cn  haying  Peats’  Soap.  Substitutes  are  sometimes  rec- 
ommended  by  druggists  and  storekeepers  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  making  mote  profit  out  of  you. 

_o 
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I  “The  Century”  in  1891. 

4  The  recent  remarkable  serial  successes  of 
^this  magazine  will  be  continued  in  the  new 
volume  by  “The  Gold  Hunters  of  California,” 
written  by  survivors  of  the  pioneers  of  ’49  and 
earlier  years,  describing  the  gold  discoveries, 
the  trip  to  California,  etc.,  etc.,  and  by  extracts 
from  advance  sheets  of  the  famous  Talleyrand 
Memoirs,  soon  to  be  issued  in  book  form  in 
Paris.  For  more  than  half  a  century  these 
memoirs  have  been  secretly  preserved. 

Other  serial  features  include  the  narrative 
of  an  American  in  Tibet,  a  remarkable  journey 
through  an  almost  unknown  land ;  papers  on 
Lincoln’s  Personal  Traits  by  his  private  secre¬ 
taries,  the  adventures  of  escaping  war-prison¬ 
ers,  stories  of  Custer  and  other  great  Indian 
Fighters,  Naval  Battles  of  1812,  American 
Newspapers  described  by  noted  journalists, 
articles  on  the  Government  of  Cities,  “  Present- 
Day  Papers,”  by  Bishop  Potter,  Seth  Low 
and  others;  “The  Faith  Doctor,”  a  novel  by 
Edward  Eggleston,  with  novelettes  and  stories 
by  Frank  R.  Stockton  and  others,  brilliant  art 
features,  etc.,  etc. 

The  November  Number, 

Deginninr  the  vohime,  contains  openini'  chapters  in  several  impor¬ 
tant  serials,  including  Ae  Gold  Hunters  series  ("  The  First  Emimnt 
Tr^  to  California, '  by  a  pioneer  of  '41),  An  American  in  Tibet, 
arid  “  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville,”  a  delightful  illustrated  novelette 
^  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  Also  "Life  in  the  White  House  in  the 
Time  >f  Lincoln  ’’  by  Col.  John  Hay,  "  How  London  is  Governed," 
"  On  the  Andersonville  Circuit"  ^  an  ex-Union  prisoner,  two  com¬ 
plete  stories.  "The  Printing  of  THi  Centu«y  by  Tbeo.  L.  De 
Vinne,  etc.,  etc.  Neatly  one  hundred  illustrations.  Btifin  vitk  No- 


THE  CENTURY  CO- 33EA5rl7^5TREET  N  Y- 


M  PXA/  ROOIYQ  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  CENTURY  CO., 

IN  W  DwWiXO  33  east  17th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  JOSEPH  JEFFERSON.  The  Uory  of  the  famous  comedian’s  life, 
„  told  hy  himself,  in  one  octavo  volume  of  nearly  500  pages,  with  80  full-page  illustrations.  Beautifully  bound 
in  velliiei.  Pric^  $a.oo. 

ANOTHER  BROWNIE  BOOK.  ByPAuraa  Cox.  Entirely  new.  A  delightful  book  for  children. 
Price, 

SANTA  CLAUS  ON  A  LARK.  By  Dr.  WASHiNCToir  Gladden.  A  Ckriatmas  book  for  boys  and 
girls.  Price,  fi.ss. 


EQUITABLE 

MORTGAGE  COMPAH). 


COXDENSKD  gTATBURT,  JCHK  M,  INO. 
Capiul  Subacribed,  -  -  $2,ooo,ooaoo 

Paid  in  (cash),  ....  1,000,000,00 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits,  396,7x6.85 
Assets, . 11,168,685.04 

The  well-known  Arm  of  Accountants,  Barrow, 
Wade,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  of  London,  Manchester 
and  New  York,  upon  auditing  the  accounts  of 
the  Company  as  published  June  30th,  1890, 
appended  thereto  the  following  certificate  : 


h—U»  of  the  Kqmitmblf 
Mortgmife  Cempmntf,  *ee  Kero  bit  oertlfy  thmt 
the  ferife  aeeotemte  mnd  etmtememt  mre  in 
oenformittf  thereurith,  and  eee  helieve  thmt  the 
meoounte  /WXXy  mnd  fmirli/  rmpreeent  the 
poeitien  of  the  Company  •«  on  the  30th 
June,  1990. 

Barroee,  Wade,  Outhrie  JS;  Co. 
Ifoto  York,  19th  Oot.,  1990, 

0  Ber  Cent,  Bonde  and  Bebenturoe, 

4  1-9  and  8  Per  Cent.  Certifieatoe,  running 
throe  monthe  to  ttvo  yeare. 

All  Hret-olaee  inveetment  eeouritiee  bought 
and  eold. 


OmCBSt 

New  York,  aoS  BroadwST.  I  LoimI 
PtiiU.,4thandCbestiiutSu.  I  Bail 
Boston,  117  Devonshire  St.  |  Knni 


IT.  X-ondon,  EnfUnd. 

Su.  Berlin,  t^naan. 

St.  Kansas  Citr,  lussouri. 


A  REMARKABLE  FLESH  PRODUCER. 


A  GAIN  OF  A  FOUND  A  DAY  IN  THE 
CASE  OF  A  MAN  WHO  HAS  BECOME  “ALL 
EON  XXXWN,”  AND  HAS  BEGUN  TO  TAKE 
THAT  BEMAKKABU  FLASH  PEODUCEK, 

SCOTT’S 


OF  PURE  COD  UVER  OR  WITH 

Hypophosphites  of  Lime  &  Soda 

IS  NOTHING  UNUSUAL.  ThIS  FEAT 
HAS  BEEN  PEKPORMEO  OVER  AND  OYER 

AGAIN.  Palatable  as  milk.  En. 
DORSED  BY  Physicians.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists.  Avoid  substitutions  and 

IMITATIONS. 


^  er  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST.^ 


QOLD  MEDAL,  PABI8,  1878. 


V.BAKER&  Co.’S 


from  which  the  excess  of 
oil  has  been  removed, 

I9  Abdolutely  I*ure 
and  it  id  Solubldef 

No  Chemicals 

are  uaed  in  its  prepar¬ 
ation.  It  has  wtort 
ftan  ikne  times  the 
strengfth  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch, 
Arrowroot  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  &r 
more  economical,  costing  lets  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthen¬ 
ing,  BASiLT  DIOB8TBO,  and  admirably  adapted 
fbr  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in  health, 
told  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


COLGATE’S 

J-jANDKERCHIEF  Per- 
fumes,  Toilet  Waters, 
and  Sachet  Powders  are 
put  up  in  tastefully  decor¬ 
ated  baskets  and  doe-skin 
boxes  for 

HOLIDAY 

presents. 

No  gift  can  be  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  a  lady,  gentle¬ 
man,  or  child  than  Colgate’s 
delicate  and  fragrant 

PERFUMES. 


